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IX PER CENT is considered a fair 
rate of interest; too hig gh arate ot 
interest is condemned as usury. 


Yet there are several thousand Amer- 
ican homes inwhichan IDEALTYPEA 
HEAT MACHINE is paying back inter- 
est at the rate of 333% on its cost—so 


/ 


great is the proportion of fuel saved, 


and so little does it depreciate in com- 


parison with cheaper heating plants. 


We invite correspondence 

with other home owners 

who would like to draw such gen- 
erous interest from their heating 
plants. 

A 333% investment is surcly worth 
the little effort required to send for 
the book about the IDEAL TYPE A 
HEAT MACHINE. Simply write to 


cither address below. 


nes eee Cremer FS 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY | 


Ipeau Boilers and AMERICAN —" for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York 


MERICAN |D 


RADIATORS BBOILERS 


816 South Michigan Fe a Chic 120 





























TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


ALL Malt Inquirigs RECEIVE Prompt ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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and Indifferent 


JHE average American In the man who knows what a 
was raised on the idea good, faithful product the Royal 
that the more people Cord is, the tire that makes price 
who competed for his its main argument hardly arouses 
wren ie better off he was. more than a little curiosity. 


Like many good ideas, it has * + * 
several sides. So which is better? 


They all show themselves A tire that thinks a man 
clearly in the tire business. has no judgment beyond 
* * * his pocket-book? 
There are tires which prefer to Or a tire Ike the 
compete largely on a price basis. UJ, §, Royal Cord 
Believing that the public is more which credits 
interested in the dollarsand cents the public with 
they pay than in the worth of the instinct for 
what they get. quality, and 
On the other hand, U.S. Royal the sense to 
Cords believe differently. find out true 


And car-owners who use Royal ¢conomy? 
Cords have a plus feeling which 
they get both from actual experi- 
ence, and because they realize the 
integrity of the manufacturer. 

People don’t think of Royal 
Cords as high-priced tires. They 
think of them as better tires. 
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Prices on United States Pas- 
senger Car Tires and Tubes, 
effective May 8th, are not 
subject to war-tax, the 
war-tax having been 
included. 
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aE United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
ame Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 
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The friendly feeling which the phase is the profound admira- 
public is displaying toward the tion, shown everywhere, for the 
good Maxwellisnodoubt prompt-  gubstantial qualities demonstrated 
ed, in part, by its great beauty. by the reliable and notably fine 


But the deeper, more significant performance of the good Maxwell. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor 
driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed 
cars; open car side curtains open with doors; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy ; new type water- 
tight windshield. Prices F.O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car,$885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, $1385; Sedan, $1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


“The Good 


MAXWELL 
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THE 
FIRST AMERICAN CAR 
TO WIN THE 
VANDERBILT CUP 


ARs Ai 














THE FIRST CAR 


TO CLIMB PIKE’S PEAK 
AND 
MT. WASHINGTON 


all 











ALWAYS AN < 


OPPONENT OF SHORT 
CUTS AND 
EXPEDIENTS IN MAN- 
UFACTURE 























LOCOMOBILE } 





iTS FUTURE 


Tue impressive past of the Locomobile is an 
earnestof its even greater future. That unique Policy 
—Limited Production and Unlimited Painstaking—will 
be adhered to with an added enthusiasm, for time 
has proven its correctness. Standards will be raised, 
not lowered. High quality will be increased, not com- 
promised. Details will be perfected, not slurred. The 
Chassis is today the last word, up to the minute, 
ahead of all others, and will always be kept there. 

With Motor Cars, as with everything else, there 
will always be a demand for super-excellence; a need 
of a leader; one at the top. The Locomobile has 
come to be an institution expressive of the best, and 
it will move onward and upward because of its past, 
because of its ideals, because of the men who made 
it, who have grown with it, and who have dedicated 


themselves to its perfection. 


THE MOTTO IN 1912 AND NOW 


“Never More than Four Cars a Day” 











ALWAYS 
A BRANCH SYSTEM 
FOR THE 
CONVENIENCE OF 
OWNERS 
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THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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THE 
OFFICIAL CAR OF 
GENERAL PERSHING 
AND HIS STAFF 








FIRST AMERICAN CAR 
TO ADOPT THE 
PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 
NOW STANDARD 


Nw 








yy 329 
ALWAYS A 


CHAMPION OF THE 
FINEST MATERIALS 
AND THE 
BEST METHODS 


ap 








ALWAYS 
BUILT FOR THE 
SAFETY, COMFORT 
AND 
PRIDE OF OWNERS 
0 
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N the curves of the nation’s highways 

are being painted “Keep to the right” 
signals—curves doubly dangerous in wet 
weather. 


OWN 


 ——— 


On these curves the Vacuum Cup Tread, 
with its grip-hold-letgo principle of 
suction, holds your car unswerving, un- 
skidding on the wet, slippery pavement. 


In addition to this safety, you get the ut- 
most mileage service from. the duplex 
tread construction of Vacuum Cup Tires 
—the regular, thicker, extra ply tread plus 
the tread of hundreds of sturdy Vacuum 
Cups on every Vacuum Cup Tire. 


NMA MM) 


——!Ik 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER Co. OF AMERICA, INC. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the World 


MULL AAS 
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Rey TIRES 


NOW COST NO MORE THAN ORDINARY MAKES — 
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Way-Stations for Mileage 


LONG main-traveled highways, the mocorist 
finds well-kept garages and dealers’ stores bear- 
ing familiar orange and blue signs—Firestone Tires. 


Here he knows he may buy mileage on a sound 
assured basis, free from speculation or risk. In the 
Firestone Cord he purchases values that protect his 
purse and insure his comfort and safety. 


He has learned by experience not only to expect 
mileage delivered at the lowest cost per mile, but 
smooth, easy riding, unmarred by tire troubles. He 
does not need to be convinced of the superior 


strength of the Firestone Cord carcass and the 
wear-resistance of the non-skid tread. 


It has been demonstrated to him, too, that the 
dealer who links his name with that of Firestone 
stands for the value principle in tire-selling —pro- 
tecting his customers, giving Most Miles per Dollar. 


Locate the dealer nearest you, whose store car- 
ries this name. Remember it when next you need 
tires—and all it implies in facilities and experience to 
give you the best tire ever produced at the lowest 
price at which true quality can be sold. 
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GUM-DIPPED CORDS 
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Fourteen cntirely 
new models, both 
fours and sixes, 
comprise the 
Buick line for 
1923. 














The New Buick 


Sport Roadster for 1923 ( 


Built expressly for active out-of-door men and 
women who regard a car as a companion and driv- 
ing a pleasure, the new Sport Roadster is one of 
the most striking cars of the 1923 Buick models. 


In this, its first month, the Sport Roadster has 
caught the admiration of this discriminating 
group because it not only Jooks the thoroughbred, 
but is one. 


Everything of strength, power and speed sug- 
gested by its low-hung, graceful body is quickly 
realized on the open road. A distinctively new 
spring suspension smooths out the roughest go- 
ing at any speed. 


Wherever it appears, the Buick Sport Roadster 
with its smart maroon body, khaki top, red wheels 
and black running gear wins immediate attention. 













When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 








sunshade to match top; Buick de- 


Equipment 
Wood artillery wheels (wire mission lock; steering wheel of 
wheels extra); khaki adjustable walnut with walnut horn buttons 


and nickeled spider; tool pocket 
in left hand door and side curtain 


sign drum type head lamps and 
cowl lamps; nickeled radiator with 
de luxe motometer; windshield; 
wings; two-piece full ventilating 
windshield; cowl ventilator; rear 
view mirror; instrument board 
trimmed in leather and equipped 
with combination clock and speed- 
ometer; combination oil gauge; 
ammeter and_ gasoline gauge; 
ventilator control; cigar lighter; 
instrument lamp; long nickeled 
transmission control lever with 
walnut lever ball; a_nickeled 
emergency brake lever; trans- 


pockets in right hand door; rub- 
ber running board step plates with 
nickel silver guards; one piece 
heavy crown fenders; leather 
trimming and carpets to match 
color of body; large storage com- 
partment back of driver’s seat 
equipped with Yale lock; addi- 
tional luggage compartment in 
rear deck with flush type door 
and lock; nickeled deck rails; 
special weather-proof side cur- 
tains with clear vision lights and 
signal pocket. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Ten miles and more of silken strands 





go into the making of a pair of Phoenix y 
hose. While other natural fibers are at € 
best only a few inches long before they 
are twisted into thread, the filament of 
silk as it comes from the cocoon is prac- 
tically endless. And that is why silk 
makes the strongest of all thread. The 
Phoenix method of converting the finest 
of silk into the finest of hosiery has, for 
a full decade, insured to the men, women 
and children of America longer hosiery 


mileage and greater elegance at low cost. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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Announcing 


A Really New 
Idea in Neckwear 


HE first radical improvement in cut silk ties 
in a quarter century. Ain easier tying, nattier 
knotting, snugger setting four-in-hand than you 


have ever before been privileged to possess— 


Wearplus 
Ties 


Made Without Flannel Lining 
Padding or Wadding 


Always your four-in-hands have wrinkled all too quickly. 
Got old soon. Silk was perfect, but beastly lining inside— 
wadding of flannel—twisted, stretched, wrinkled. Couldn’t 
be helped (?) 

Can be. Has been. Wearplus Ties have no flannel lining. 
By using double the ordinary quantity of silk, cutting and 
folding a new patented way, we present you with Wearplus, 
the smoothest sliding, nattiest knotting, longest wearing neck- 
wear you'll ever own. 

Twice the usual quality and wear because only really sub- 
stantial, superior silks can be made up the Wearplus way. 
And they press out like new—no flannel inside. 


Your haberdasher is showing the Fall Wearplus patterns, 
many of them exclusive by Wearplus. Two qualities, two 
prices: 


Blue $1.00 Brow? $1.50 


Your dealer will refund purchase price if you are dissatisfied 
with Wearplus. The perfect tie for soft collars. 


STANDARD NECKWEAR COMPANY 
Boston New York 


America’s Largest Men’s Neckwear House 








Arrow below indicates the 
familiar flannel lining that 
wrinkles and ruins other 
lies. 


Note the smar!, snug ; 
tight setting knot ; the 
smooth “drape” of a 
Wearplus. 
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Wino... Sun... and (COMPLEXIONS 


AMERICAN women pay a high price 

for their love of sports. A morning’s 
tennis under a July sun . . . a day’s motor- 
ing . . . the white glare of the beach creep- 
ing under the most discreet parasol... . 
and that delicate rose-leaf quality of skin is 
impaired. One really severe sunburn, and 
the chief charm of woman is gone almost 
beyond recall. Many a girl has looked in 
her mirror at the end of a merry season, and 
wept! 


A fig for mirrors! Another fig for tears! 
There is Madame Leclaire! 


Madame Leclaire spends all her summer 
caring for delicate skins harmed by sun and 


summer. What does she do? Ah, that is her 
secret. It is not electricity, massage, creams, 
clays or cutting. Nobody but Madame 
Leclaire does it. Nobody but Madame 
Leclaire knows what it is, for Madame does 
not even confide to her assistants the secret 
that once maintained for half a life-time the 
beauty of a queen. 


If you have played too gaily in the sun, let 
Madame Leclaire restore the smooth texture 
and natural rose-flush of your skin with her 
treatments. Write or telephone to her now 
and make your appointments in advance. 
Madame cares for all her clients herself— 
and she has only one pair of rosy wise hands. 


Madame Leclaire begs you to realize 
that there are many unworthy imitations 


of her treatment. 


MADAME 


Do not be deceived. 


LECL AIRE 


14 EAST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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STATIONERY OF REFINEMENT 
AND GOOD TASTE 




















THE WOMAN whose taste is sure, 
unhesitatingly recognizes that rare 
union of style and quality which 
characterizes Crane’s Writing 
Papers. Our designers, skillful as 
they are, could never produce such 
real creations without the under- 
lying quality that the Cranes put 
into the paper stock. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK ° PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Crane's 
Writing Fapers 


Te 


Boxed Writing Paper, 














eC 





Instead of an equal number of 
sheets and envelopes in the new 
Jive quire box of Crane’s Writing 
Papers, they are proportioned to 
allow for some letters to run over 
theregulation single sheet. This is 
both aconvenience and aneconomy. 


Geraldine 
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Smartness and good taste are ex- 
pressed in all five styles of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn. They are separately 
designed to suit individual pref- 


erence. 


When one has forgotten the cor- 
rect wording of some special letter, 
acceptance, or invitation there is 
a ready reference in Caroline De 
Lancey’s desk book,‘ Correct Social 
Correspondence.” A copy, with 
usable samples of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn, will be mailed to you for 
60 cents. 
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FINANCIAL 








The Seal of Safety 


Safe Investments 


WHERE can you find a class of in- 
vestments—excepting United States 
government bonds—that are safe, 
safe as a class— each and every one 
of them safe— without exceptions 
or regrets? 


There is one such class of bonds, 
STRAUS BONDS, safeguarded un- 
der the STRAUS PLAN and backed 
by our record of 40 years without 
loss to any investor. 


Ever since this House was founded, 
in 1882, every Straus First Mort- 
gage bond and coupon has been 
paid promptly in cash when due, 
without loss or delay. 


You should investigate these sound, 
worry-proof, popular securities. 
Call and discuss your investment 
problems with one of our officers, 
or, if you prefer, write today for 


BOOKLET H-1215 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 “ OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES “\ INCORPORATED 


Srraus BuILDING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madisor. St. 
CHICAGO 


Straus BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investor 














Copyright 1922, by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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The Financial Situation 
Public Utilities Revitalized by Passing of War Conditions 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


NTIL the turn came recently, pub- 
lic service corporations appeared 
to investors (whose holdings had 
shrunken notoriously in market value) 
to be public futilities, But industrial 
depression—parodoxically enough—has 
rescued the power, light, and traction 
companies from financial insolvency. 
Public regulatory bodies facilitated the 
process of recovery by authorizing in- 
creased charges for service to offset 
heightened costs just at a time when 
prices of fuel, construction materials, 
and human labour were beginning to 
react downward. During the war and 
the post-armistice period of inflation, 
public utility corporations were pressed 
by rising costs, on the one hand, and 
fixed returns, on the other. ; 
Recession in industry, accompanied 
by credit deflation, has brought sub- 
stantially lower prices for commodities 
than those which prevailed during the 
peak in 1920. 


THs complex economic readjustment, 
as careful observers anticipated, has 
placed public utility enterprises as a 
whole into an infinitely stronger posi- 
tion of appeal to the security buyer. 
Speaking generally, soundly managed 
and properly capitalized purveyors of 
fundamental public services, such as 
light, power, and transportaiion, have 
now attained an equilibrium between in- 
come and expenditures which assures 
them sufficient return to meet their in- 
terest requirements on their bonds and 
in many instances dividends on their 
preferred and common shares. 

Incidentally, for the first time since 
ante-bellum days, the period is ap- 
proaching when public utility corpora- 
tions will be able to finance their fresh 
needs to a large extent through the 
sale of stock, common as well as pres 
ferred. In recent years of unprofitable 
business, they have been undernourished 
financially because of their inability to 
bid for funds in the money market 
against the temporarily more success- 
ful types of economic activity, such as 
industrial corporations. Moreover, 
where new funds were obtained, it was 
almost entirely through the sale of 
bonds, default on the interest of which 
would mean bankruptcy. Those com- 
panies which will be able to take care 
of their needs for fresh funds by the 
sale of shares will automatically make 
their outstanding bonds more attractive, 
for the new stock will act as an addi- 
tional air cushion for absorbing business 
risks and, besides, the new funds, where 
properly employed, should add to the 
productivity of the capital already in- 
vested. From 1906-8, utility financing 
consisted of 76 per cent notes and 
bonds; in 1918-20, 88 per cent notes and 
bonds. 


ITH investment funds infinitely 
more readily available than dur- 
ing the abnormal money markets which 


| prevailed until a year ago, public ser- 
| vice corporations will seek to market 


colossal blocks of new securities within 
the next five years. One competent 
authority has estimated that a billion 
dollars a year will be required during 
the next five years by the light and 
power companies alone for refunding 
purposes, constructing generating sta- 
tions and transmission lines, and the 
purchase of equipment. 

Even with easy money conditions pre- 
vailing, the quest for such huge amounts 
of funds raises extraordinary problems. 
The public utility corporations must 
widen the market for their securities 
among investors, particularly since the 
millionaire security buyers, from whom 
unending streams of capital flowed be- 


| fore the war, at present prefer munici- 


pal, and state issues which carry a total 
exemption from taxation. 

In three ways the campaign to broad. 
en the demand for utility securities jg 
being carried on. First, by seeking to 
interest the small investor, who since 
the Liberty Loan campaigns has beep 
a more important factor in this country 
in the market for all groups of securities, 

Secondly, the public utility corpora. 
tions are transforming gas consumers, 
electric light and power users, and to 
a lesser degree, straphangers into own. 
ers of the companies supplying the ser. 
vices. Consumer ownership is growing, 
and, aside from the buncombe used in 
stock selling, there is a real justifica 
tion for the movement. An _ investor 
in Denver is more likely to be informed 
regarding the earning ability of a Den. 
ver enterprise than one in Newark. 
From the standpoint of the company, 
it gets more sympathetic understanding 
of its problems from its patrons who are 
financially interested as security holders, 
Last year more than two hundred com- 
panies sold securities directly to ther 
customers, and the need of establishing 
a broader market for the resale of such 
shares and bonds is increasing. 

A survey made among eighty-four 


companies fostering consumer ownership: 


revealed the sales of 570,000 shares dur- 
ing the year, and further showed that 
in these enterprises one out of every 
seventeen users of light and power was 
a security holder in the companies sup- 
plying the service. The average pur- 
chase equalled seven shares, and in many 
instances was obtained directly from the 
company on the partial payment plan. 
The sale of securities in this manner 
was, in many instances, cheaper than 
the usual underwriting fee charged by 
bankers. 


A THIRD approach to the streams of 
increasing capital for public utilities 
is through agitation to make their best 
securities legal for savings banks and 
trust funds. In only twelve states pub- 
lic utility bonds are, like railroad bonds, 
legal for savings bank and trust funds. 
As a result of this difference, which re- 
stricts the market for utility bonds, the 
individual investor can get a larger re- 
turn on a public utility bond than a 
railroad issue of the same merit. Some 
legal railroad bonds have as a result of 
the shake up of the last eight years be- 
come less desirable than a long list of 
public service securities. 

In these factors are the elements of 
strength in utility corporations; they 
supply essential services, for which nv 
demand need artificially be created; the 
business is usually non-competitive and 
is sold on a cash or thirty day basis. On 
the other hand, because of the monop- 
olistic character, public supervision 
limits rates and hence, though the ten- 
dency is to assure a reasonable return, it 
precludes inordinately luscious profits. 

To the investor, this means that the 
securities—bonds and well secured pre- 
ferred stocks—which depend upon regu- 
larity of income are attractive, whereas 
common stocks, which entail greater 
risks in the hope of unusually large 
profits, are—generally speaking—less de- 
sirable than the common shares of in- 
dustrial corporations, which have les 
stability and permanence, but are unl 
controlled by regulatory bodies and ate 
free to make colossal profits for stock- 
holders in exceptional cases. The sound 
est managed and most ably financed 
light and power companies, in a wor 
appeal to the investor in search of regu 
larity of income and safety of principal, 
but are less attractive than the shares 
of unregulated industry to the specula- 
tor who pursues profits rather than S 
curity. 
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We Begin 
At Home 


Believing that faith 
in a security should 
begin at home, we 
guarantee every dollar 
which you invest in 
Prudence - Bonds by 
every dollar of our 
resources. 


Prudence - Bonds are 
backed by First Mort- 
gages on income-pro- 
ducing property and 
are always worth dol- 
lar for dollar just 
what you pay for 
them. Safety is their 
strongest feature. 


We will be glad to de- 
scribe Prudence-Bonds to 
you in detail if you will 
write for circular V-F 113. 


The Prudence 


Company, Inc. 
31 Nassau Street 
~ New York 


162 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 
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© SHARES 
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N INVESTOR 
in the 8% Pre- 
ferred Stock of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


receives a high return 
with an unusual de- 
gree of stability,from 
a large organization 
whosesecurities have 
an active National 
market. The Pre- 
ferred Shares are 
listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


Dividends are paid in 
March, June, September 
and December 


Ask for Descriptive Circular V. F. 11 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 


208 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
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of Judging Investments 














THE CoLitector and the Art Critic. The Col- 
lector may be attracted to a certain picture, but 
he needs the judgment of an experienced and 
reliable Art Critic when he buys for intrinsic 
values. 


The Art 


HE SECURITIES brought to your 
attention may or may not have in- 
trinsic value. 


Careful investors who practice the art 
of choosing well-secured bonds consult 
an organization whose investment in- 
formation and experience is both wide 
and thorough. 


Make yourself and your investment 
needs known at any one of The National 
City Company offices in 50 leading 
cities. We shall be glad to give you the 
benefit of our carefully considered rec- 
ommendations for the investment of 
your funds. Or, if you wish, our Cur- 
rent List will be sent on request. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 














DEAN, ONATIVIA & CO. 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
208 $s LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


A comprehensive 
service to investors 
is provided by the 
facilities of our 
Bond Department. 


We invite your in- 
quiry on any secu- 
rities in which you 
are interested. This 
will be considered 
confidental and in- 
volves no obliga- 
tion on your part. 





Members 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 





Direct Private Wire Connections 


Bonds Up 




















or Down? 


If you now hold or contem- 
plate the purchase of Bonds 
as a long swing investment 
by all means read 


Babson’s 
REPORTS 


Barometer letter just off the 
press. It gives you the plain 
unbiased facts and shows 
you what’s coming. This 
information is of vital im- 
portance to every investor. 


Report on Request 


This Barometer Letter and 
Booklet —“Getting the Most 
From Your Money’—is avail- 
able for distribution to inter- 
ested investors, gratis. 


Tear out the Memo—now—and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning's mail. 


For Your Secretary 


Write Ruger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as_ follows: = 7 
Please send me Bul- 
letin H-44 and book- 
let ‘Getting the Mo:t 
from Your Money’’— 
gratis. 
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imperial 
Oil, Ltd. 


and other 


Standard Oil 
Companies 


are discussed in 


NEW BOOKLET 
(20th Edition) 


STANDARD OIL 
ISSUES 


This booklet contains 
description of proper- 
ties, price ranges 1913- 
1922, dividend rates, 
earnings and other im- 
portant information. 


A copy will be supplied 
free upon request for S-31. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 


25 Broad Street New York 




















The Constant Increasing 
Prosperity of 


CANADA 


is reflected by and in 
the obligations of its 
cities, provinces and 
in its industry. 


5u% to Ou% 


is the yield of well 
seasoned, secured 
bonds of various 
types. 


Ask us to send you 
our list of recom- 
mendations which 
we have just pre- 
pared. 


MACKAY-MACKAY 


C.P.R. Building Toronto, Canada 














Financial Situation in Canada | 
Imperial Oil Ltd. in Canada’s Arctic Oil Fields 
By MORRISON MARSH 


struggle for the mastery of the oil 

situation, and evidences of this 
struggle are to be found in many lands. 
The importance of an adequate oil sup- 
ply for the countries of Europe may be 
realized when we remember that Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Italy and 
Germany are practically without oil 
resources within their own boundaries. 
Quite naturally then, one of the prim- 
ary causes behind the apparent failure 
of the Genoa Conference was the inabil- 
ity of the Powers to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion with regard to the develop- 
ment and utilization of Russia’s vast oil 
resources; for before the war Russia was 
the world’s second largest producer of 
petroleum. 

The necessity of a plentiful oil supply 
to any country need not be elaborated 
upon; the requirements of the entire in- 
dustrial community demand it as a basic 
necessity. As the safety of a country in 
war-time is dependent on her Navy, so 
the importance of her position in the 
field of international commerce is de- 
pendent on the efficiency of her mer- 
chant marine, and modern battle ships 
and merchant vessels alike burn oil. 
Just how important a part was played 
by oil in the late war is indicated by the 
remarks of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
said, “The Allies floated to Victory on 
a sea of oil”. 


Ns nations are now engaged in a 


Ae one of the most striking phases 
of this world struggle is being en- 
acted in Northwestern Canada today. 
For as this article appears, drilling par- 
ties are entering the wilderness of the 
Mackenzie district, just south of the 
Arctic Circle, where a well was struck 
in the autumn of 1920 by prospectors 
for the Imperial Oil, Limited. Reminis- 
cent of the almost forgotten days of the 
Klondyke is the struggle of these men to 
develop the oil resources of the Cana- 
dian Northwest. The fields are located 
nine hundred miles north of Edmonton, 
Alberta, in a direct air line, and nearly 
twice that distance by the ordinary 
routes of travel; about three-quarters 
of the journey must be made by canoe 
portaging the dangerous rapids of the 
Peace River. Travelers must carry their 
own tents, supplies, and drilling equip- 
ment the entire length of the journey, 
for the meagre stocks of the sparsely 
scattered trading posts along the route 
are replenished but once a year. The 
mail arrives once a month when travel- 
ing is possible. The only branch bank 
of the district, which is located at Fort 
Norman, is maintained by the Union 
Bank of Canada. This bank consists 
of a small tent, where the teller sleeps 
on his cash box at night. In winter the 
temperature falls to fifty degrees below 
zero, although it is very hot during the 
short summer, when the region is in- 
fested with black flies. In the face of 
these almost insuperable obstacles, the 
efforts of this little band of pioneers to 
develop the oil regions of the far North- 
west is indeed a remarkable tribute to 
the steadfast purpose of the Canadian 
people to obtain an independent oil 
supply. 

From the beginning, the Imperial Oil, 
Ltd., has been the dominating influence 
in this endeavor, for it was late in the 
autumn of 1920 that the news was re- 
ceived in Edmonton, that the Imperial 
Company had struck oil in commercial 
quantities near Fort Norman on the 
Mackenzie River. Reports issued by the 
company at this time, and since, have 
been conservative in tone and rightly 
enough have not failed to point out the 
difficulties of utilizing the oil its pros- 
pectors had struck “in encouraging 


quantities”. Obviously, the transporta- 
tion problem is difficult, but it has been 
suggested that when developments war- 
rant, a pipe line could be built from the 
wells in the Mackenzie district to the 
Pacific Coast. The oil in this sector is 
of such high gasoline content that it 
will flow freely at temperatures as low 
as seventy-five degrees below zero, thus 
allowing the operation of such a line 
throughout the winter. 


The company | 


now has 125,000 acres under lease in | 


the Northwest territory and Saskatche- 
wan, 


HOWEVER, the Imperial Oil is by no 
means dependent on the immediate 
outcome of its operations in the Cana- 
dian Northwest, for it is already the 
second largest earner among the sub- 
sidiaries of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, which is said to hold 
80% of its shares. 

The Imperial has five large refineries 
located at strategic points throughout 
the Dominion, with a total daily capac- 
ity of 35,000 barrels. The refineries at 
Halifax, Montreal, and Vancouver re- 
ceive the crude oil from tankers, which 
also carry away the refined product at 
these points. The refinery at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, receives the crude oil 
from the Wyoming fields by tank car, 
while the refinery at Sarnia, Ontario, is 
connected by direct pipe line with 
Cygnet,. Ohio, which is the junction 


point for pipe lines leading from the Mid- | 


Continent and Kansas oil fields. It is 
thus seen that the Imperial refineries 
are all favorably located with regard to 
adequate supplies of crude oil. 
distributing functions the company is 
equally fortunate, for it maintains 1228 
marketing stations and 61 gasoline ser- 
vice stations, located in the principal 
cities throughout Canada. The trans- 
portation end of the business, outside 
of that handled by the pipe lines, is 
cared for by the 1763 tank cars owned 


In its | 


by the company and its 14 modern tank | 
steamers, which aggregate 100,000 dead- | 


weight tons. In the distribution of 
gasoline throughout Canada, the Im- 
perial has no competitors, because for- 
eign competition is kept down by a 
tariff on imports of refined petroleum 
products, while the company also bene- 
fits from the fact that its imports of 
crude oil enter free of duty. 


i pws operations of the Imperial are, 
however, not confined to Canada, for 
it also operates in South America 
through ownership of about 80% of the 
stock of the International Petroleum 
Company. Development work has pro- 
ceeded further in South America than 
in Northwestern Canada, and during the 
last year production from its Peruvian 
properties has been doubled and now 
amounts to 11,000 barrels a day of high 
grade oil, most of which is sold in the 
Dominion. The company supplies the 
local trade in Peru, and exports to Chile, 
Ecuador and Panama, and also pur- 
chases large quantities of Mexican oil 
for re-sale in Chile. Twelve storage 
tanks and a number of distributing 
plants are maintained in South America. 
The International Petroleum Com- 
pany, through ownership of 98% of the 
shares of the Tropical Oil Company, has 
acquired the celebrated de Mares Con- 
cession in Colombia, which consists of 
2,000,000, acres. 
years, the development of the company’s 
well diversified fields in the Tropics and 
in the far North should be reflected in 
considerably higher prices for its shares. 
In the meantime, income from present 
operations is more than sufficient to 
take care of dividend requirements and 
provide funds for future operations. 


During the next few | 
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19 Nassau Street 
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Pamphlet cov- 
ering these 
securities sent 
upon request. 
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Investors 
Pocket Manual 


A 288 page book 
containing valuable 
statistics and infor- 
mation in condensed 
form on issues listed 
on the leading ex- 


changes in the 
United States and 
Canada. 


It contains high and 
low prices, earnings, 
dividends, capitali- 
zation, properties, 





ticker abbreviations 
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data. 
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1, “The Giant Energy--Electricity.” 

A booklet in popular form, which 
shows the attractiveness of care- 
fully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonder- 
ful growth in the electric light and 
power business. 


2. “Standard Gas & Electric Co.” 
A circular describing the invest- 
ment securities of this company. 
Increased electrical demands ne- 
cessitate an increase in the electri- 
cal generating capacity of 32% 
at the operated roperties of 
Standard Cos and Flectric Com- 
pany, serving 578 communities in 
16 states. 


3. “Common Sense in Investing 
Money.” This booklet is of assist- 
ance to all who wish to invest 
and practise thrift, giving funda- 
mental principles and rules to safe- 
guard money invested, and is cf 
especial interest to the experienced 
and inexperienced in bond buying. 


4. “Standard Oil Stocks.” A New 
York Stock Exchange House is 
offering a booklet covering the 
Standard Oil Companies of eight 
states and their subsidiaries, out- 
lining the history of each. Con- 
taining the transportation proper- 
ties, refinery properties, and mar- 
keting properties, together with the 


Financial statements, dividend 
rates, and Fey range, of each 
company. Iso a booklet dealing 


in the same manner with the In- 
dependent Oil Companies. 


5. “A Guaranteed Income.” Shows 
illustrations of buildings which the 
company has financed and gives 
an interesting table showing how 
money grows vhen invested at 6 
per cent. 


6. “Getting the Most From Your 

oney.” Outlining the method by 
which the average investor can 
enjoy half again to twice the usual 
return without the risk, worry or 
loss of time involved in ordinary 
speculation. 


7.“Bonds.” <A record book for se- 
curities held by the investors for 
ready reference on bond holdings. 


8. “Short Sales.” An odd lot house 
has prepared an interesting bouk- 
let which explains in minute de- 
tails the mechanism and operation 


of short sales and their advan- 
tages. 
9. “Standard Oil Issues.” A new 


booklet containing all the 1921 
Financial statements of the Stand- 
ard Oil Companies issued to date. 
Dividend rates, price ranges 1913 
to 1922, descriptions of the prop- 
erties, earnings and other im- 
Portant information and statistics. 


10.“New England Securities.” A 
list of offerings showing compara- 
tive business and dividend record 
of a number of the better known 
mew England Industrial Compa- 
ies, 


a 





Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 


Specify literature desired 
by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 
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Dependable 


Stocks that have paid dividends regularly without reduction 
deserve to be called dependable. 
Below are some companies that have paid regularly on their 
stocks and have no bonds. 
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Dividends x 





























Emerson Sn0e Cos.) . 66s ccs sae $7.00 
Firestone Apsley Rubber........... 7.00 
je Se oo er rere 6.00 
Lowell Bleachery ................ 10.00 
Merrimac Chemical .............. 5.00 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton.......... 10.00 
SOR) POCeC | a eee ee 8.00 
Co i aa een 7.00 








The income on the above is better than. from bends. 
that interest you and we will mail descriptions. 


Earnest E. Smith, Inc., 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Mark (X) the ones 
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SERVICE 


Write to us without obligation 


VANITY FAIR’S INFORMATION 


The financial section of Vanity Fair is ren- 
dering a genuine service to readers regarding 
their investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive our careful at- 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street 


New York City . 
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y ‘The BVD'Red Woven Label 


is the Trade Mark by which 
The BVD. Company assures 
you the far-famed comfort, 
long wear and dependable 
quality of its product. 


The BV.D.Company 


New York 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF “BVD" UNDERWEAR 


“‘B.V.D."’ Sleeveless 
Closed Crotch Union 
Suits 
\ Men’s $1.50 the 
4 suit, Youths’ —- 
$1.00the suit. 


“B.V.D.’’ Coat Cut 
Undershirt and Knee 
(Pat. U.S.A:) Length Drawers. 85c 


the garment, 



























When Listerine 
meets halitosis 


HE distressing 

thing about hali- 
tosis (scientific term 
meaning unpleasant 
breath) is this: You’re 
usually not aware your- 
self of whether you are 
guilty—whether or not 
your breath is just 
right. 

Let Listerine put you 
on the safe side. It will 
do so quickly and pleas- 
antly — unless, of 
course, halitosis is 
chronic with you, due 
to some deep-seated 
disorder which a doc- 
tor or dentist will need 
to correct. 

This is what happens 
when Listerine meets hali- 
tosis: Halitosis most com- 
monly is due to the acid 
fermentation of starchy and 
sugary foods in the mouth; 
to putrefaction of food par- 
ticles retained about the 
teeth, or to excessive use of 
tobacco. 

Listerine, by virtue of its 
peculiar antiseptic proper- 
ties, halts both putrefaction 
and fermentation and re- 
moves disagreeable mouth 
odors. 

It leaves the mouth and 
breath sweet, fresh and 
clean, putting your mind 
at ease as to whether or not 
you may be offending those 
about you. 

How much better it is, 
then, to have Listerine at 
hand in your bathroom, to 
use it systematically and to 
be sure you are on the safe 
and polite side!—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, 
O.we 
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man. 
cated situation, is it not ? 


Elmer Brown Mason 





Louise Kennedy Mabie 
James W. Egan 


Would You Like To Be a Borrowed Bride? 


EIGH GORDON GILTNER, in ‘‘ The Shock Absorber,’’ 
has written a story of a young husband who needed a wife 
to convince his mother and father that he was a dignified married 
His real bride was elsewhere, getting a divorce. 





Mach Funnier than “Pigs Is Pigs’’ 


LLIS PARKER BUTLER has written a story entitled ‘‘Use 

Common Sense,’’ which is more laughable than the guinea 

pig story upon which Mr. Butler’s reputation as a humorist rests. 
That his latest is his best is hard to believe, is it not ? 


Do You Want Rough Stuff? Here It Is! 


ILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT has done his best novel 

in “‘The Land of Turmoil.’’ 
flict, and dramatic love from start to finish. Good? Oh, very 
good! And what is more, most of the real action takes place right 
in New York among the underworld denizens. 


Also Eleven Short Stories by 


Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 
George Allan England 
Mella Russell McCallum 





ECOND installment of EDGAR RICE BURROUGH’S “The Girl 
from Hollywood,’’ far and away the most interesting inside film 
story written, and ‘about which the whole country is talking, will be 
found in this issue, prefaced by a synopsis of the first installment. 


MUNSEY’S 


for July 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS—ALL NEWS-STANDS 


Compli- 


It combines humor, con- 


John D. Swain 

Robert T. Shannon 

H. Bedford-Jones 
William Merriam Rouse 
Leslie Burton Blades 




















The | 
Unspeakable 


Gentleman 








By F.P. AC arquand 


“Immensely readable; clean, 
bright, wholesome and in- 
spiriting,”’ says the New 
York Herald. 


At all bookstores $1.75 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 











The Secret Partner 


By Elizabeth Frazer 


A thriller in every sense of 
the word—a Wall Street Tyrant, 
a young inventor fighting ab- 
sorption of his business, a girl 
who is the daughter of one and 
the lover of the other, a mys- 
terious face .. . Solution? 


Ar all booksellers $1.75, post- 
paid, $1.85. 

Henry Holt & Company 

19 West 44th Street New York 





The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 











eee 
Nowadays 


brilliant conversational- 
ists are not born— 
they’re made—made 
by taking copious 
draughts of 


THE 
MODERN LIBRARY 


Why let the other fellow 
outshine you when you can 
borrow, steal, or buy (the 
last is easier) THE MOD- 
ERN LIBRARY? Almost 
any of the 95 titles will do 
for an appetizer——half a 
dozen make a good meal— 
rather inexpensive, too, at 
95c per dish,—and no 
cover charge. Send for the 
complete bill-of-fare, — or 
ask your bookseller. 
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The Short 


T the risk of appearing ridiculous to 
all those who have taken courses in 
this or that university on How to 
Write Short Stories, I would say that 
one looks for little more in the “short 
story” than the adequate presentation 
of an incident with a moment of recog- 
nition, of radiance, when one sees be- 
yond the incident. Now Aldous Huxley 
has, in the invention and arrangement 
of incidents, expertness enough to cause 
the masters of gim-crackery, the makers 
of well-made tales, to assume green and 
envious masks. He plays with his liter- 
ary paraphernalia with fingers so slick 
that, at the end of the performance, even 
he grows a little weary and insists on ex- 
posing, half delightedly, his own trick- 
ery. In Nuns At Luncheon, the last 
conte in Mortal Coils (Doran), he tells 
glibly and unashamedly just how easily 
the magic is made—‘this psychology and 
introspection business, and construction 
and good narrative and word pictures 
and le mot juste and verbal magic and 
striking metaphors?” Even the trick of 
tricks, “the quaking of the Fates, the 
Parcae, the Norns” is exposed. The show 
is over, the curtain descends, the con- 
jurer sadly departs. 

Mr. Huxley has seen from afar, as a 
young man, the carnage and stupidity 
of war, and witnessed the disintegration 
of a whole world, with its most intangi- 
ble shape, its ideas, sanctities and creeds. 
He can no longer find an object worth 
his ardour. He knows that without 
faith he is an ineffectual, clever, young 
man, and no faith is possible to him, 
not even that faith in art which is al- 
ways last to go. 


Love and Mr. Huxley 


VERYWHERE he sees many women 

dabbling in venery, and a pretty 
dreary and uncomfortable business it is. 
In Permutations Among the Nightingales 
we have all the circumstance of roman- 
tic passion: a terrace in Italy, the ilex 
trees and the cypresses, the night visibly 
blue and starry and lovers exchanging 
vows among the nightingales. Very wit- 
tily and prettily Mr. Huxley arranges 
the entrances and exits of his passionate 
couples, their speeches and caresses; and 
the sentimental, sensual spectacle is 
inane to a degree. Mr. Hutton of The 
Gioconda Smile indulges himself in a 
series of savourless affairs, almost unin- 
tentionally, and with an air of regretful 
lubricity. He is finally undone by a 
Miss Spence, a suburban Borgia of 
thirty-six virginal years, who, being a 
spinster, can afford to take passion with 
some seriousness. Kuno in Nuns at 
Luncheon is a young Italian with a 
genius for engineering, devoting his 
talents not to controlling water, but to 
manipulating women to his own ends. 
In Green Tunnels the exquisite roman- 
ticism of a seventeen-year-old girl is 
traced to its ultimate source—the poems 
of Francis Jammes. 

Mr. Huxley sees the world as filled 
with men and women momently attach- 
ing themselves to each other; but 
Amor vincit omnia will never hang upon 
his breast as a motto. 

And if Love has failed him, so have 
all the other creeds—including litera- 
ture—by which the doubtful minorities 
of the present live. He has, it would 
seem, gone so far beyond the Victorians 
that it is possible for him to envy them. 
The Tillotson Banquet—to my mind the 
best story of the book —shows, fer all 





Story 


Three Volumes which Arrive at Something More than 
Variations on the Jig-saw Puzzle 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 
his lack of piety and his wit how sound 


and dispassionate his mind is. We are 
introduced to Lord Badgery, a dilletante 
in Victorianisms, flitting patronizingly 
through his nineteenth century chamber 
crowded with objects in the grand tra. 
dition of the 1830’s and 40’s; to Mr, 
Spode, one of those very modern ip. 
effectual young men, whom Huxley loves 
to treat with satiric seriousness; last to 
Walter Tillotson, born in 1816, a painter 
who had known the great Haydon 
wretched forgotten little man, ridiculoys 
and unspent, and who stands up in his 
absurd clothes borrowed from the ser. 
vants, with his tie askew, to cry out at 
“the beating down of the wise and great 
art beaten down.” Mr. Huxley knows, 
of course, that he is a much more fin- 
ished figure than this mummy of ninety. 
seven years, with his inept green ribbon 
across his shrivelled breast, but he prob- 
ably envies him, a little, just as Mr. 
Spode does. 

Things being as they are, Mr. Huxley 
has seen that the one thing possible for 
a person of his sophistication and tal- 
ents is to attempt to render a disin- 
tegrated world in terms of buffoonery, 
a delicate, witty buffoonery which is ul- 
timately sad with the frustration of 
things. Elsewhere in these pages, he 
expresses his conviction that “the new 
synthesis that will reassemble, in an 
artistic whole, the shattered values of 
our post war world, the synthesis that 
will reflect the disintegration in an art- 
istic mind, will surely be a comic syn- 
thesis.” Mortal Coils represents this 
theory in brilliant practice. As to the 
theory one may be permitted to doubt 
that the present generation of young 
Englishmen is sufficiently robust to pro- 
duce a rival to the great comic poets, 


Garden Parties and Ghosts 


ATHERINE MANSFIELD’S talent 

has less surprises than Mr. Huxley's, 
though she is not less expert as a crafts 
man. Her effects are almost always 
gained through elaborately arranged 
contrasts. Her theme is not unfrequent- 
ly the intrusion of life in some violent 
or gross aspect into the well-ordered 
existence of the English upper middle 
class. A young girl goes to her first 
party, and is reminded that one day she 
will be horrible with age. A carter 5 
killed in a messy accident just out of 
sight of a charming garden party. Two 
old maids, who have never attained the 
slightest contact with life are forced to 
acknowledge death as a house guest. 
One will doubtless hear Chekhov mu- 
mured wherever The Garden Party & 
mentioned. Miss Mansfield is as Eng- 
lish as a hedgerow. 

A. E. Coppard’s Adam and Even and 
Pinch Me, (Knopf) is a collection o 
beautiful fragilities which have ther 
moments of poignancy, and recognition. 
Written in part in dialects and brogué 
overheard in impossible ditches and oul- 
landish pubs, and in part in a varied, 
slow, mannered prose, they are Col 
cerned for the most with a wo 
beyond the senses. Arabesque: The 
Mouse is perhaps a masterpiece. The !- 
cident is exactly outlined and extremely 
simple: a mouse nibbles at a trap and 
caught, tearing its forefeet. Yet the trag 
ic circumstance of a man’s life has beet 
disclosed before the last, tinily, terrible 
moment. The book is, as a whole, an i 
stance of what the poetic short stoY 
may still be when properly handled. 
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Mr. Gest has staged the second chapter of the Chauve-Souris at the Cen- 


tury Roof. 


He has redecorated the whole theatre in the manner of this 


ceiling to harmonize with the settings of this famous troupe of players 


Fashions and Pleasures of 


New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


HE extravagant way in which mod- 

ern entertainment is presented grows 

more astonishing every day. A 
whole theatre has been done over by 
Morris Gest to augment the presenta- 
tion of the second chapter of his far- 
famed Chauve-Souris. So decorative 
and amusing are these 
murals at the Century 
Roof, one anticipates re- 
gretfully a time when they 
may be replaced by some 
less imaginative artist for 
some less commendable 
production. Great credit is 
due the producer for hav- 
ing brought the Chauve- 
Souris to this country. 
The history of its run in 
Paris and London reads 
like a romance. In both 
places it was weeks before 
the smart world discovered 
it, stamped it with their 
approval, and so popularized it. 


Mr. 
Gest, however, took a great chance when 


presenting it to the American pub- 
lic, who, unlike the Continental public, 
do not follow the recommendation of 
the beau monde. Nevertheless, it has 
become one of the popular divertisse- 
ments and will undoubtedly continue 
to be one of the noteworthy institutions 
of the summer season. 

Another example of luxuriance in 
modern producing is Ziegfeld’s latest 
Follies. It burst upon Broadway with 
a splendour which has never been 
tivalled. The high spots in this year’s 
spectacle are the fairy tales, which are 
beautifully told, the Sicilian ballet, con- 
ceived and costumed by Jimmie Rey- 
nolds, the round of scandals by Will 
Rogers, and the Lace ballet. It is ru- 
moured that Mr. Ziegfeld paid $40,000 
for the right to produce this ballet in the 
itidescent medium which has made it 
one of the wonders of New York. It is 
teally an extraordinary effect. All the 
Costumes in this number are made of 
lace which turn to fairy-like opalescence 
when the lights fade out. Fan shape 
head-dresses and lace crinolines become, 
green, orange and scarlet flow- 
tts shining out of the dark- 
Ness in a most fantastic way. 

Reynolds has outdone him- 
sf in the colour of his latest 
ballet. The story is one of 
“vid tragedy ; the scene a ro- 
mantic gypsy wedding in 
Sicily. Reynolds has just re- 
turned from wintering there 
and his work is replete with 








the warm colour and glamour of that 
romantic land. Now that his ballets 
have become an institution in the Follies, 
one wonders what corner of the globe 
the next will reflect. Where will his 
next year’s wanderings lead him? If he 
visits India, we shall be sure to see in 
fantasy Kipling’s Punjab 
glorified; if Alaska, Eski- 
mos will frolic at the New 
Amsterdam. How wise of 
the modern producer to 
cull from the palette of the 
travelled artist its latest 
full-blown creation rather 
than force through the hot- 
house some hybrid growth 
of imagination and _ tech- 
nique! Artists have come 
into their own in the thea- 
tre. Seemingly they have 
only to suggest their pet 
idea to a man like Mr. 
Ziegfeld to be recognized. 
Miss Clara Tice has a passion and a 
genuine flair for doing entertaining fig- 
ures of nymphs and bathing girls so 
when she was given carte blanche to do 
the decorations at the Rendezvous, the 
result was a huge success. Her inimita- 
ble sense of humour found expression in 
characterizing many of the celebrities of 
New York’s night life in groups of comic 
figures on her pictorial bathing beach. 
Summering in New York has become 
quite popular since places of amusement 
are daily growing in number. Since I 
last wrote on the subject of cabarets 
and amusement resorts, many new com- 
ers have taken their places on the list of 
“Where to Go.” The Boardwalk has 
come to town. Deauville is having a 
post season run at the Rendezvous. 
Castles by the Sea has become an 
exotic Japanese garden. The Terrace at 
the Grand Central Palace has blossomed 
into a roof garden. The Casino in the 
Park is all freshly done awaiting its 
share of summer diners-out. There is 
another negro revue called “Strut Miss 
Lizzie”. The Greenwich Village Follies 
are about due on the theatrical horizon. 
Take the list above and you have a 
whole summer’s amusement. 
Deauville with its calcium 
moonlight overhead, its make- 
believe beach under foot and 
its most professional sea 
breeze is, certainly, one of the 
thrills not to be overlooked. 
It is there the Clara Tice 
murals may be seen. The grim 
facade on the Park Avenue 
side of the Grand Central 
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Their quality cannot be questioned 


Made in England of selected, aged roots, in r, 
two finishes—Natural and Bruyére, $6 and $7 mek: 


Send for folder illustrating the various shapes 7 
fa] M M IMPORTING CO., 6 East 45th St., New York “Ul 
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“Monograms for your car 


SPALDING 


Sport Apparel 
For Men 
White Flannels 


Linen Knickers 
White Sport Shirts 
Imported Golf Stockings 


A choice selection in Camel’s Hair and 
Wool, Fancy Check and Plaid Top 


White Tennis Hose 


523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Los Angeles 











Aidistinetive monogram will give 
individuality to your car. 
Our monograms are beautifully 
| hand-painted and enameled in 
| colors to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the car. 
They are very easily attached and 
can be transferred to another car. 
Crests, Coat of Arms and Insig- 
| nias can also be made. 
| Write for booklet showing designs 


LANGLANDS ENAMELING 
COMPANY 
Washington. D. C. 


San Francisco Oakland 
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‘Mc Cutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.— All at 
the lowest prices con- 
| sistent with quality. 
| Jas. McCutcheon & Co. | 
Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 





Registered 


Established 
| TradeMark 
| 
| 


1855} 
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AUTUMN MODELS 
IN CLOTHES FOR 
BUSINESS SERVICE, 


FORTY DOLLARS 


AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 

















NEW YORK 


SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD ==) 
“Under Southern Skies” 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE 50th AT BROADWAY 


Advance Reservations Only 














Phone Circle 2331 
“YOU'LL LOVE IT” 
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**The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker’’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


A Supper Club of Distinction and 
Elegance — 10:30 P. M. Nightly 
(including Sunday) 


MR. EMIL COLEMAN 
and his Orchestra Nightly 


eam 000 ae Re 











Miss Clara Tice has done the mural decorations for “Deauville” at the 
All the famous characters of New York night life are 
cleverly depicted disporting themselves on the beach 


Rendez-Vous. 


Fashions and Pleasures of 





New York | 


Palace blossomed into a roof garden. 
There is nothing dearer to the New 
Yorker than something new in New 
York and we are nothing if not Cosmo- 
politan in our amusements. We exploit 
the Russian phase, the Japanese phase, 
the negro phase and any other phase 
that may come along with equal “wim 
and wigor”, if it gives us novelty, “Strut 
Miss Lizzie” is the culmination of the 
wonderful performances the 
negro actors have given us 
this season. 
Hitchcock has a 
Michio Itow’s best stuff in 
his new_revue. Itow has a 
genius for arranging ballets, 
and he has brought a touch 
of originality and interest to 
this review which makes it 
very much worth while to 
the critical theatregoer. 
Francis Bruguiére, one of the foremost 
artists in photography in this country, 
has had a finger in the pie in lighting 
the sets. There is no mistaking that it 
is the work of an artist. Nothing more 
lovely has ever been seen than the Degas 
Ballet. It is after that artist’s picture 
of the school for ballet girls of the 
French opera. Margaret Petit, the 
Premiére Danseuse, is one of the loveli- 
est sights one can see. This review is full 
of the dance. There is a burlesque bal- 
let, done by six tramps which is a com- 
bination of burlesque and decadence 
that amounts to genius. The Pin Wheel 
Review grows on one. Raymond Hitch- 


wrth 1 iA 
cigs goeae 


| cock, as the official barker for the show, 
! and the influence of the Japanese school 





| Coney Island at least once a 


| shore dinner at Tappen’s, 


of dance as applied to the ballet create 
a very odd and diverting atmosphere. 
Apropos of the Japanese, Castles By The 
Sea, of Vernon Castle fame, has been 
turned into a Japanese Garden for this 
summer’s run. Next season it will prob- 
ably be a Spanish Castle by the Sea. 
Motoring out of town to dine is one 
of the popular summer sports. Any 
night during August our best “nuts” 
may be seen dining at Castles by the 
Sea, the Pavillion Royal, or Joe Small- 
wood’s down at Glen Cove. The Pick- 


wick Inn at Greenwich is another good 
run by motor with the assurance of a 
Of 


good dinner at the other end. 
course, everyone goes in for 


season and the most “bang- 
up” way to do this yearly 
excursion is to start with a 


succeeded by an alternating 
routine of hot dogs, scenic 
railways and ice cream 
cornucopias. And, by the 
way, there is a wonderful 


ener 





ee 





place to dine at Coney Island. Behind | 
Feltman’s beer garden there is an inner | 
court yard where they serve perfect food 
and the near beer is nearly as good as 
the real beer of the days gone by. 

Coming back to town, there are still 
many diverting places. An evening at 
the Boardwalk is as good as a week-end 
at Atlantic City. It is a very clever 
stunt indeed to have got the atmosphere 
of that place within the 
four walls of a cabaret. The 
diving girls there are a great 
sensation. Water sports are 
very picturesque. A great 
exhibition of swimming and 
diving is given every Thurs- 
day at Madison Square Gar- 
den by youths and boys of 
all ages. It is a fine sight, 
and a whole evening’s enter- 
tainment to watch the crowd. 

Flying has become quite general now 
that summer has come. The Aeroma- 
rine Company Corporation have a daily 
service to Atlantic City. Their ship 
sails at four in the afternoon and re- 
turns to New York early every morning. 
The fare is not exorbitant; $45.00 one 
way and $75.00 the round trip. The 
flight takes seventy-five minutes. 

Or, if you should prefer Long Isand, 
it is only an eighty minute fly to South- 
ampton and the fare is about the same. 
Newport takes a little longer, about 
two and one-half hours, and, of course, 
it is proportionately more expensive. A 
great many people are continually mak- 
ing these runs during the summer. It 
is the most novel and luxurious way of 
traveling. From the Curtis field at Gar- 
den City, it is possible to hire a plane 
and to do a tour of the Long Island 
Estates. 

Of course, every one is familiar with 
the photographs of the famous country 
houses taken from airplanes. Such 
views give a wonderful idea of the lay- 
out of the house and its grounds and, 
incidentally, it is a very severe test fer 
the architect and landscape gardener, 
because any inaccuracy in the propor- 
tions or in the relation in which the 
house stands to its garden is shown up 
in a cruel way. 

It is not hard to imagine how interest- | 
ing a bird’s eye view of the 
famous Long Island country 
houses as seen from the air 
would be for a Sunday after- 
noon’s entertainment. This | 
sort of flying can be done at 
the rate of fifty cents a mile. 
Flights may be arranged 
over the telephone at a mo- 
ment’s notice with confidence 
that nothing will go astray. , 
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VANITY FAR 


NEWAMSTERDAM 


AT 8:10 


POP. MATS. WED. & SAT, 


“Greatest show on earth” 
Percy Hammond: Tribune 


AT <4 J 
FOLLIE 


Glorifyin g the American Girl 


by Ned Wayburn 
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May November Farm 
Central Ave. Hartsdale, N.Y, 





A Roadhouse 


for 
Discriminating Motorists 





Smith’s Irresistible Eight 
An Orchestra of Peerless Soloists 





NICK D. PROVNIS, Prop. 











The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists, 


Matinees every day at 2 o'clock 
Evenings at 8 o'clock 














ORT THEATRE, West 48th Street. Eves. 8:15. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2:15 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


WALLACE EDDINGER 
AND MARY NASH 


“CAPTAIN APPLEJACK” 


A New Comedy by WALTER HACKETT 
New York and London’s Biggest Success 


THE MUSIC BOX 


“‘THE HUB OF NEW YORK"’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


BEST MUSICAL SHOW EVER MADE 
IN AMERICA 








WORLD'S PRETTIEST CHORUS 


CAPITOL| 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 
APITOL GRAND ORCHESTR 
Erno Rappe, Conductor 


Presentations by $. L. ROTHAFEL 
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New New 
S.S. “RESOLUTE” S.S. “VOLENDAM” 
(United American Lines) semaines Lines) 
Sailing Jan. 9, 1923 Sailing Jan. 16, 1923 

















Raymond-Whiteomb 


Cruises 


— 
— 
— 
= 


round-the- 


The advantages | We announce the greatest and most comprehensive un- 


of cruising on a specially chartered ship dertaking ever planned by any travel concern—two Round- 
under expert management over a well » . 
planned course are manifold. To the the-World Cruises that offer the utmost in luxury and con- 


io nes ene. o. venience, interest and romance. They carry the traveler, 
railway and hotel reservations and bag- surrounded by every comfort which civilization offers, into 


gage transfers at once becomes apparent : 
fantastic cities, celebrated ports and exotic lands 





in LOQSD 





The satisfaction The two cruise ships are the most desirable ever chartered for 
of cruising with Raymond-Whitcomb is 


incalculable. dhe discriminative choice Round-the-World travel. Both are new, specially designed 
of ships, the efficiency of the Raymond- . ° . : 
Whitcomb staff and the type of clientele for voyages in varying climates and are the last word in 


are in themselves salient features leisaiaiadd equipment aie r Coancil < g 





The delights The itinerary has been carefully worked out to combine all 


of cruising with Raymond-Whitcomb are that is most characteristic and most enthralling. _ For in- 
as varied as the hours. The diverse at- 


tractions of ship life—dancing, deck- stance, we spend 14 days in Japan, 4 days in Java and 21 days 
sports, auction, lectures, special dinners, i : 

indolent afternoons in your steamer- in India, a schedule more generous than any other offered 
chair, fill the voyage with constant en- 
tertainment. The many shore excursions, : 3 3 
ever different visits to the world’s most However we cannot even begin to describe these cruises 
fantastic and historic ports make the . 2 ‘. 
days ashore kaleidoscopically brilliant here. We have prepared a most interesting booklet covering 


every aspect of these cruises, together with maps, rates and 
other information — 


As the oldest American Travel Concern 
we have long specialized in cruises. For 6 2 
23 years we have been taking the best type We shall be pleased to have you write for this booklet 
of Americans Round-the-World. Our 

knowledge of travel conditions in every 
quarter of the globe is therefore extensive : 
and up-to-the-minute February 10, 1923—a Raymond-Whitcomb 
Mediterranean Cruise on the famous S. S. 
“Rotterdam” Booklet upon request 
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RAYMOND & \WHITCOMB COMPANY 


22 Beacon Street, Boston 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 
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OTEL 
Gommonwealth Hve. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


FAMOUS FOR ITS SOCIAL 
LIFE 


and ideal location—For the 
high standard maintained in 
appointments, cuisine, ser- 
vice and individual attention. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet @2 
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The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 
ON 


On Either Side of Copley Sa. 

















ATLANTIC CITY 


THE SHELBURNE 


Directly on the Beach 
New Addition open July Ist. Accommoda- 
tions for 500. European plan exclusively. 


Phone, Atlantic City 1628 
Pe. 











RAYMORE “err 


Accommodations CVorids Greatest Hotel F ill 


ation and floor 
upon request 


aoe YORK 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 
Broadway 85th to 86th Sts., New York City 


Subway station at door. 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
Largest and most attractive mid-town hotel. 

For necmeement and transient residence 
URING SUMMER MONTHS 
500 Rooms and Baths 
at very attractive rates. 





























| VAN 


AVI Nt E at CENTRAL PARK 
EW YORK 


“THE 








109-113 Times Sq. 
wasthst. Hotel St. James w'Y*tity: 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well-conditioned home. Much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. Rates 
and booklet on application. W. Johnson Quinn. 








HOTEL 


BRISTOL 


120-135 WEST 48™ ST... 
NEW YORK 
MODEST DELICIOUS 
MEALS 





PRICES 





HOTEL WEBSTER 
(near 5th Ave.) 
38 West 45th Street, New York City 
A high-class, conveniently located hotel. Ideal 
for Ladies traveling alone. Write for map & rates. 
John P. Tolson 














FOREST HILLS INN | 


of Residential Meret 
FOREST HILLS, L. L, NEW YORK — 
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See Historic ~~ 0 


HE all-water trip to Montreal, Quebec and 
the Saguenay River is one of the grandest 
trips in America for health and recreation. 





Every hour of this inland water journey has its 
revelation of grandeur and historic interest— 
Niagara, the sublime; Toronto, the Queen City 
of Canada; the fairylike Thousand Islands; the 
thrilling descent of the marvelous rapids; the 
great Canadian Metropolis, Montreal; the 
miracle-working shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré; 
the stupendous Capes ‘Trinity’ and “Eter- 
nity —higher than Gibraltar—on the Sague- 
nay River are all on this route. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel— 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet ‘‘Niagara to the Sea” to 
OHN_ F. PIERCE. Passenger Traffic Mgr., Canada Steamship 
ines, Ltd., 196 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 














| FRANK'S |: 


i 
Cruise DeLuxe & 
- tothe 


MEDITERRAN EAN | 


By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 


Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


Egypt 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Sicily, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Riviera, Monte Carlo 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious 


decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, commodious 
state-rooms with running water and large wardrobes; 


bedrooms and suites with private baths. The famous 
Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals. ) 
Free optional return passage at later date by 
any Cunard steamer from France or England 


Rates, $600 and up, including shore excursions and all expenses. 
Membership limited to 450 guests. Early reservations advisable. 


Full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


489 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK 4s7acsveow7s 219 So.15‘°ST.,PHILADELPHIA 





WASHING TOn|— 














at ok 
Wardman Park Hote] 
overlooking Rock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 





HARRY WARDMAN _ ELMER DYER 
President Manager 

Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 














VIRGINIA 





ke HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident 
Hot Springs Vi 


Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 














TRAVEL 
LITERATURE 
on REQUEST 


We have selected from among the 
many descriptive illustrated booklets 
submitted to us by the transportation 
companies, a limited list of those ap- 
propriate to the season. They will be 
sent, on request, to the readers of 
Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & 
Garden. 


1. Around the World 

For those who are so fortunate as to be 
free for protracted periods from the 
urgencies of business and social ties, 
the Round the World Tours, occupying 
from six to eight months, will have & 
particular appeal. Such travelers will 
fully appreciate the unhurried and com- 
prehensive itineraries and the chance of 
seeing intimately the beauties and fan- 
tasies of Far Eastern civilizations. 


2. South America 

South America is now recognized as an 
exceedingly impcertant field for every sort 
of traveler. The commerce of Latin 
America is larger than that of Asia; and 
this statement alone is sufficiently sug- 
gestive for travellers associated with 
northern industries. For the tourist who 
has seen Europe, the naturalist, and the 
student of history and antiquity, the 
countries of South America have an it- 
resistible appeal. 


3. Paris the Beautiful 

It would be impossible to approach the 
fascinating regions of sunny Frauce, the 
famous pleasure grounds of Southern 
Europe and the Mediterranean, and the 
brilliant shore of Algeria, under more 
favorable auspices than through the 
portals of Paris. This beautiful booklet 
contains photographs and descriptive 
material of unusual value. 


4. Southern California—all the year 
Imagine a land where you have nearly 
the same temperature the year round. 
Magnificent scenery. Mountain and beach 
resorts. Outdoor life and sports. Per- 
fect motor roads. Wonderful hotels. 


5. Historic Places of New England 
It is doubtful if there is a corresponding 
area in the United States so rich in 

“Shrines” as New England. If you are 
interested in historic New England, do 
not fail to ask for this booklet. 











Any of the above booklets, or information 
pertaining to any proposed trip will be 
sent to readers on request to:— 


The Nast 
International Travel 
Bureau 











23 West 44th Street 
New York City —_J 
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Executive offices of the South Manchuria Railway at Dairen 


Putting Science to Work 
in Manchuria 


Dairen is the gateway to Manchuria, not only for 
commerce, but for the dissemination of scientific 
information concerning the varied agricultural and 
mineral products of this rapidly developing country. 

In order to determine the best practical utilization of Man- 
churian products and to encourage the establishment of indus- 
tries, the South Manchuria Railway has built up at Dairen the 
Central Laboratory, where scientifically trained investigators 
(many of them educated in the great technical schools of Amer- 
ica and Europe) have at their command the most modern facil- 
ities for research work. 


Under the direction of the Laboratory staff there have 
been set up for experimental work a tussah (wild silk) filature, 
an earthenware and porcelain factory, a fire brick kiln, a sorg- 
hum alcohol distillery, a dyeing and weaving works, a glass 
factory, a lignoid factory, a bean mill, a fatty acid factory, and 
a ceramic experimental institute. Most of these experimental 
works have fac developed to the point of commercial value 
and turned over to manufacturing companies to operate. 

Much of the laboratory work has been devoted to Man- 
churia’s great staple—the soya bean. A process of chemical 
extraction of the oil increasing the output, has been commercial- 
ly developed. Many new uses have been found for the by-prod- 
ucts of the bean, and various industries have been founded on 
these discoveries. | These include paint making and the manu- 
facture of hardened oil for soap and candles. 

From the staple cereal kaoliang many by-products have also 
been obtained—sorghum alcohol, starch, calcium lactate used in 
tanning and dyeing, pulp used as a substitute for wood pulp in 
paper making, and potassium salts used in making matches, 
glass and other articles. j 

All this scientific research work is carried on by the South 
Manchuria Railway as a part of its general development pro- 
gtam for the increase of the resources and trade of Manchuria. 
A railway can only prosper as the country it serves prospers. 

The South Manchuria Railway, running through Chosen 
(Korea) and Manchuria, is the only railway in the Orient with 
all-American equipment. It conducts a chain of hotels-de-luxe, 
travel bureaus, and city and country clubs. 


For information and free travel literature, 
write Mr. Y. Tamura, South Manchuria 
Railway, 111 Broadway, New York 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancnuria 
RAILWAY 

















RE you going? Will you be one 

of the thousands who will join 
the gigantic world celebration of 
Brazil’s 100th year of independence 
and progress? 


Delegations and exhibits from all the 
leading nations of the world will be there, 
making the occasion one of international 
moment— providing manifold festivities for 
tourist and pleasure seeker, and giving busi- 
ness men an extraordinary opportunity to 
learn at first hand the industrial situation of 
South America today. 


If you are going, send the information 
blank below and learn about the special 
round trip rate—$450—to Rio de Janeiro 
and the Great Centennial. These new ships, 
21,000 ton oil-burners, are owned by the 
United States Government and operated by 
the Munson Steamship Lines with years of 
successful experience. They sail from 
New York fortnightly. 


Only 11 Days to Rio 


Montevideo and Buenos Aires but a few 
days beyond. The fastest time on these 
finest ships with the new low rate brings 
South America’s treasure chest of oppor- 
tunities nearer now than ever before. 


The ships are among the finest afloat, 
spacious staterooms equipped with beds, 
not berths, electric fans, running water, bed 
reading lamps. Most have private baths. 

Send the information blank today. Your 
Government will supply you with valuable 
information concerning the great world 
Fair at Rio and the travel opportunity 
offered by your ships, 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name 
of every prospective traveler, If 


Information Desk 


450 Round Trip 


to the Rio Centennial Exposition 












Next Sailings are: 
S. S. Southern Cross 
July 22nd 
S. S. American Legion 
August 5th 
S. S. Pan America 
August 19th 
S. S. Western World 
September 2nd 
Fortnightly thereafter 


INFORMATION BLANK 

To U. S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D.C. 
C-283 





you are considering an ocean voy~ 
age anywhere send the information 
blank now. You will receive the 
Government's val:iable booklet of 
authentic travel information and 
description of theU. 8, Government 
ships. You will be under no 
obligations, 





For information regarding reservations address: 


Munson Steamship Lines 


67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing operators for 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering 
a trip to South America (). I would travel Ist 
class 0, 2d O, 3d O. 


If 1 go date will be about............... .... 
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Antiques 





ANTIQUES. Reproductions—Candlesticks. Cande- 
labra, Sconces. Wrought Iron Table Lamps, Floor 
Lamps, Knockers, Andirons, Samovars. Call or write. 
Russian Antique Co., 1 East 28th Street, N. Y. 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Variety of shades & colors. 
Average width 32 inches. Samples, state colors. 
Canadian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West. Montreal 
Tha Medici Prints—Pictures in Full Color for Your 
Home. Great paintings by great masters. Favorite 
wedding presents. Ill. Catalogue, 25c stamps. The 
Medici Society of America, 769 Boylston St., Boston 


Auction Bridge 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 

each Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
































Miniature purse fountain pen, 
gold filled mounted, 3 in. long. 
Can be hung on watch chain. 
Price $3.20. May be purchased 
through Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service. 








Art Needlework 


SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERY infants’ dresses, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 
Pillows. Laces. Monograms. Reasonable prices. 
F.& M. Trachsel, Importers, 553 Madison Av., N.Y. 











Automobile Monograms 





Monograms on celluloid beautifully hand-painted 
& enameled in any color. Easily attached—& can 
be transferred to another car. Booklet & designs on 








A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage cf our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates 


given upon request 














Where to find it? 


how many times in 


OOK through this page, and then ask yourself 


made use of the information it contains—when 
you needed something special for yourself—when 
you wanted a novel gift for a friend—or when 
you were looking for a particular service, but did 
not know where to find it. 
the value these advertisements contain for you. 





Where to find it? 


the past you could have 


Then you will realize 























Children’s Things 


| Employment Agencies 











| DOLLS’ & CHILDREN’S SHOP—Dolls’ Hospital. CHARLOTTE GORDON recemmends dependable 
Frocks and play aprons for shore and country. | servants and offers personal intimate housekeepi'ig 
Travel baskets to amuse the children en route. | experience to solve your problems. A service of 
18 West 47th Street, New York City integrity. 660 Madison Ave., (nr. 60th). Plaza 9467 
BOYS’ KHAKI CAMP SUITS—Sport shirt and | 





flapper pants—sturdy, wear-resisting fabric, tail- 
ored, not merely made. Sizes 8 to 14 years—$5.45. 
Best & Co. 5th Avenue at 35th Street, N. Y. 


Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 





big gf & Seb ag 2 
2 E. 54th St.,  & 
Babies’ and Children’s "Gaus and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 








China 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tabies for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture,8 W.28th St..N.Y. 
WILLOW & REED SOFAS & CHAIRS. Over- 
stuffed Sofas & Chairs & Windsor Chairs direct 
from factory at distinct savings. Visit us when in 

Y. Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 21 E. 48th St. 








aie ty) — 


gen 
9 East “7th Street 
New York City 
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Cleaning and Dyeing 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 
Dyer. Quick service. Gowns, suits, blouses, laces, 
chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned & dyed. 

121 East 57th Street. New’ York. Plaza 7198 





FINE FURS 
Selected OE. . Reasonably priced 
Repairing Remodelling 
E. Seligman (Est. 1890) 557 Sth Ave. 











Gowns Bought 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
31st St., N. Y. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 

& street —_— furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 
West 45th Street. New York 














Tel. Saat 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for Used 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 








req. Langlands Enameling Co., Washington, D. C. 

Beauty Culture Corsets & Brassieres 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. ‘No Straps 


Muscles tightened; endorsed ?. kuown_ physicians. 
Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th St., N. ¥., Bryant 9426. 


Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 





MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER permanently 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian West 47th Street, N. Y. 





Dinner and Bridge Favors 





MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- 
ful. Strictest a Refined _ surroundings. 
316 W. 95th St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 5400. 


Discriminating Hostesses Demand “HOBBY” 

Place Cards because they are novel, clever, and 

treasured by guests. Send for descriptive folder. 
Jerome B. Gray, West Chester, Penna. 





RUTH FREY, a4 Sth Ave., N.Y. Facial expert. 
Try my treatment, $1.50. Bleach Pack, $2. Egg Pack 
$2.50. 1st treatment is gratis if course is continued 
It's wew. Treat all hair disorders. Bryant 5676 


MADAME BERTHE’S ZIP positively destroys Hair 





with root. No ele«‘ricity or caustics, _Free demon- 
stration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. Berthe, 
Specialist. Dept. 8B. 562 5th Ave., New York. 





Adele Millar’s Bleach Cereate (triple strength) $3. 
An excl’n’t night whitening treatment. Beauty Milk, 
an admirable lHquid, non-oily finishing cream be- 
fore powdering $1.50. 19 West 57th St., N.Y. 








Dress Forms 
PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 





Gowns Remodeled 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
of New York because I make creations out of 
gowns that seem hopeless. Prices_reasonable. 
Atalanta Homer, Ltd.,7 EB. 55th St., N. ¥Y. Bryant 1441 
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Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and PLIMPTON. Formerly with =, 
Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. Jewels Py. 
chased and Appraised. Guarantee Trust Co, Bldg, 
Sth Ave., cor. 44th St., Murray Hill 1199 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry g 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. Opp. Hotel Biltmors 
caver aeeeee VISITS BY MAIL 
You can purchase anything ad- 
vertised in these pages by letter if 
a visit is not convenient. 




















Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gr 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual cau 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mey- 
orial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N. ¥.¢ 
THE WIDE VARIE TY 

of goods advertised on 
these pages is amazing. 
Read the announcements 

















Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, hous. 
hold & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles & prices, 
¢ J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
England —: France — Australia — Canada. 
Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York 


Conn. 
Son, 








Permanent Hair Wave 


NESTLE’S 

Originators of Permanent Waving. World 

Famous Expert: 12 ana 14 East 49th &t, 

Y. Phone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expat 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi 
tively no friz or kink. Schaeffer. 
590-592 Fifth Seine Phone: Bryant 1615 
; LUZELLE BROS, 
Specialists in ime new ‘‘Eugene” Permanent Waving 
eee we 

Fitzroy 4191 2-14 W. 37th St., N. VC 

FRANK’S HAIR Saeeeina PARLOR 

Permanent Waving by Experts 
Sixteen years’ experience in scalp & hair work. 
66 W. 58th St.. N. Y. C. Tel. Plaza 9012 
TURN A NEW LEAF 
But not until you 
have done ag page 
just 























Shopping Commissions 


London PARISIAN SHOPPING CO. Parks 
Dress—Art—Antiques—Novelties—Trousseaux 
Eurepean-Oriental Specialties. Any commissions et 
ecuted by experts. Vand. 7443—509 5th Ave., N.Y. 
Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, silks, 
ivories, brasses, jaaes, kimonas, antiques. Lists 
Wholesale, Retail. 155-24th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome ome sell- 
consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct social 
procedure authoritatively taught personally and by 
mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel, N.¥.2 


Tea Rooms & Motor Inns 


Coast-to-Coast 
HOW TO RUN THEM eid A Er 


Ideas for color an 
menus, receipts and serving. Souv 
114 E. 78th St., N.Y. Rhiwelander 4 4331 


Jane Gray, 
The Woman Jeweler 


Opp. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in five 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personalill 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well 












































Greenwich Village Attractions 





Toilet Articles 





FIR TREE INN 138 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 

Between 10th and 11th Sts 
A. W. Stevens WwW, 7. 
Service a la carte Phone 


Montgome ry 
6404 Chelsea 


Snow-Belle Powder Puff hand-made of art yarls 
Soft, fluffy & washable. In colors to match some 
room. $4.50 for 6. Reg. Mark. Pat. Pending. NT 
for photo. Mme. A. Lattille, Mfr., 47 W. 34th St. N 





A restaurant 











fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted which is not simply ‘“‘different’’ U; ] 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. jee but also better nusua Gifts 
Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. | Daily § A.M.—S P.M. Sundays 9 A.M.—S P.M. 
SIXTY WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH PERFUME NIPS, pocket compacts, glass s 
Home of famous artists. Here one finds bowls, cigarette cases and ash trays. Origin 


Flesh Reduction 


delicious food and the charm of old New York. 


Take bus for luncheon, tea or dinner. 


Catalogue for ~ 
Madison Avenue, 


artistic designs. 


Rena Rosenthal 444 _ Y, City 


























Books 


safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd. 


Interior Decorators. Estimates 








Wedding Stationery 


| 
COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- | Superfluous Flesh Reduced by modern scientific WANTED—Gifts on consignment 7 new 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and | method. No dieting or exercising required. Dr. R. ° “ Gift Shoppe. BPank References. any 
blackheads. Free sample upon application. Newman, Licensed Physician, 286 Fifth Avenue Interior Decorations Piper Shoppe Hamlin Comp 
Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. | (near 30th St.), N. ¥. C. Phone Longacre 4489 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Delaware 
BUST, DOUBLE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- CHAPIN, HARPER & DUTE 
duced. B-Slim applied externally. Absolutely | 76 West 48th St. ais 6887 











Re-juvenatmg Co., 2100 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. and suggestions for town and country work ye a 

RUSSIAN SPHINX j BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD CONSULTING DECORATOR helps to express your | PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS, m4 

Every Book on Russia in English. Melodies of | Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. | ideals in Home Decorating. Long experience in | nouncements, Calling Cards and fine Station 

Russian Art—The famous Magazine “‘Jar Ptitza.’’ | Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison | Shopping & many wholesale accounts lend economy | Prices and samples upon request. _ Peter, Par 
Room 319-A, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. | Ave., cor. 41st St., N. ¥. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. ' to her art. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St., Van. 0616 ' Son, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New 
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the GARDNER SCHOOL 
For Girls 


{1 East Sist Street. New York City. 


A thorough school with delightful home life. 
Fireproof building. College preparatory; aca- 
demic, secretarial and elective courses, Music, 
riding, swimming, tennis. 66th year. 


Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 











248 West 72d St. at 

Scudder School Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
seven buildings; attractive dormitories; like college 
life. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School, Preparatory and Elective 
Courses; Spanish, French; Music, Art. 
For older students: 

POST GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 

f Domestic Science, one year course with diploma. 
3. Community Service, a new profession combining 
Secretarial, Social Welfare, and Americanization. 
Graduates of this Course are also qualified for 
high grade ass. Vv. positions. Address 

MIS. . F. SCUDDER 








OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls. Ad- 
vanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street, New York, i; 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


A French Boarding and Day School 
57 East 74th Street New York City 


Paris branch 


The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Opposite Central Park, Boarding and Day pupils. 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate, Finishing 





Courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art, Social Hits. Out door Recreation. Country 
estat Mrs Darrington Somete. Principal, 
2 245 Central ‘Park West. Box F, New York Ci eanig 


The ei Reeen. School for Girls 


Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Home 
aud Day Departments, 28th year October 1922. 
Clara I. Colbourne, A.B. 

Martha K. Humphrey, A.M. 
310 Riverside Drive, Cor. {03rd St., 


new York MADAME SKERTEN 


(Formerly of 3 Avenue Trocadero, Paris) 
FRENCH SCHOOL a GIRLS 
in New Yo 
Personal supervision. oer and ~ Students 
SUMMER TRAVEL IN EUROP 
ll and 15 E. 92nd St. Tel. aan 4791 


Principals 
N. Y. City. 





Paris 





> . 

Airs. Boswell’s Residence 

FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
Open Throughout the Summer 

MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 

344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 31906 

Catalogue on request 


New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal Super vision—Chaperonage 
MISS M. HOURIGA 
Degrees from Royal Conservatories of Brussels 


and London. 
Phone Rhinelander “6477 12 East 75th St. 


RESIDENCE and CHAPERONAGE 


Attractive home life for small number of girls. 
ipaivideal care and — 


Chaperonage 








M Sea: Oct. Ist to ge Me t. 
Br, Christine. "Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 

he Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St., FNew York City 
Cm_o_— 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
For Young Women and Girl Students 
Special Rates to summer students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 
Booklet Telephone : Schuyler 7724 


a 
Attractive Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 


Telephone Schuyler —_—" — 





Chnperenemt 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


s Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
cessful record with New York’s leading private 
ols. Instruction at student’s or tutor’ . a, 
RO Ss 62 W. 


h Street 
Phone Schuyler 3822 New "York City 


Paris” School 


To be opened the first week in October 
under , direction of 
MME. RIS GRINGOIRE 
59 E. Piplomee de l’Universite de Paris 
79¢ New York City. 














FOR YOURSELF TOO 


School need not end with the graduation exer- 
cises, or even with the marriage ceremony. There 
are a dozen ways of filling odd hours with enter- 
taining—and remunerative—study. 

The Nast School Directory carries announcements 
of schools of dramatics, dancing, fine arts, writ- 
ing, and elocution, and of secretarial courses, as 
well as the preparatory schools for children and 
colleges for young men and women. 

Haven’t you a hobby to cultivate or a talent to turn 
to profit? And wouldn’t you like to know of a 
school where you can do either—or both—of these 
things? Then write for information to the 


NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
23 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 








NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 

















A RY MoO: UN 
Tarrytown -on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Glee Club 


COLLEGE 
Four-year course 
leading to degrees 





ACADEMY 
Pre - academic, Aca- 
demic and Two-year 
Finishing Courses 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue address The Leverend Mother. 











BRIARCLIFF 


Dow’s School for Girls-. 
ron ube COOPER HARTMAN, B.S.-P; Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 
Music and Art with New York 
advantages. College preparation. 
Music Department: 
Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 


Mrs. Florence M. Stevens, Director 
Art Department: 
Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 














OSSINING SCHOOL 


For girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and pie —-. —- school 
for ver: went girls. ‘or catalog address 
7 RA_C. van Bg 2 
New York Ossi dson, Box 8A 


Glen (len 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth =» 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Town- 
send’s modern boarding school for 
high-school girls and graduates. All 
regular and special studies. Emi- 
nent faculty. Physical culture and 
athletics; immense gymnasium. At- 
tractive home-life. Majestic granite 
» buildings, exquisite appointments, 
spacious grounds. Select patronage 
only. Membership $1200. For 
booklet and views address 

Director of Glen Eden 
Stamford, Conn. 














CO-EDUCATIONAL 





Catalog. 





THE LIBERTA 


233 West End Avenue New York City 
Day School for Christian Science Children. 


Kindergarten through Fifth oo Reopens Oc- 
tuber Vifth. _For catalogue ad 
Mrs. Elinor Bailey Gibbs "Director 





CUDDER ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls 
Every child is different. We study the 
needs of each and guide the work and play 
to happy development. Saturdays all day. 


Miss Edna F. Speck 
261 West 7Ist ‘st. N.Y. Tel. Col. 10077 


Saint-Elizabeth-of-the-Roses (Episcopal) 
“‘A Mother School’’—Children 5 to 12. One hour 
from New_York City. Each child nurtured and 
fostered. Kindergarten through elemental grades. 
Music, French, Physical Training. Open all year. 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Box V, Caldwell, N.J. 


Columbia Preparatory School 
301 West 88th St. at West End Ave., N. Y. 
Resident and Day Boys and Girls 
Kindergarten—Grammar—College Preparatory 

‘or Catalog Addre 
DR. A. V. CLAWSON, “Principal 














MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 
Orange, New Jersey 


For Girls 
Thirty minutes from New York 
City. College Preparatory and 
special courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. Outdoor classes. 
Skating, Riding, Tennis, Hockey 
and Baskeoe 

LUCIE C. BEARD, Headmistress 

¥, 



















Trains for 
well-informed, 
capable, gracious 
womanhood 


A school of American ideals in 
a country of American traditions 


and beautiful set- 
ting on Cneas oe All outdoor sports. 

Courses: College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, 
Music, Art. Advanced courses with diploma. . 








For Catalog address 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
COOPERSTOWN BOX F NEW YORK 





The 
ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Inthe country One hour from New York 














NEW ENGLAND 








The Chamberlayne prim 


Situated on  Boston’s 
most beautiful averue. 
Intensive courses prepar- 
ing for college examina- 
tions. General course. Ad- 
vanced work for_ high 
school graduates. Music, 
art, languages (native 
teachers). Organized ath- 
letics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, playground. 
Horseback riding. Modern 
residence within a short 
distance of all the city’s 
advantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
261 Clarendon Street 
(Corner of Commonwealth Ave.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















ChoateSchool 


1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


41st year. Home and Day School 
for Girls. Special emphasis on 
college preparatory work. Gen- 
eral Courses. Athletic sports. 
Horseback riding. Social life of 
school special care of experi- 
enced teachers. 


AUGUSTA CHOATE Vassar A.B.,A.M. 
Principal 















































NEW ENGLAND 


| Mrs. 


For GIRLS 


6 miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 


Preparatory finishing school. 

Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Fully 
equipped. 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
organ, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming 
pool. 8 acres for athletics. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration, Secretarial 


‘ourse. 
Exceptional opportunities, 
with a delightful home 
life. 
2636 Summit Street 
EWTON, Mass. 








Saint Margaret’s School 


47th year. College preparatory. Secre- 
tarial and Domestic Science Courses. 
Gymnasium. Organized athletics. Out- 
door life on 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., 
Principal 
Waterbury, Conn. 














THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 3 buildings. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ing, Ball field, Tennis, Horseback riding, Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, Secretarial and Special 


———* | Courses. Housecraft, model practice house. 35 girls. 


12 teachers. Principals, John MacDuffie, Ph.D., 


John MacDuffie, A.B 





HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


25 miles from Boston. 
course for college entrance 


courses in instrumental and vocal music. 


Preparatory and General Courses, 
examinations. 
Horseback riding. 


One-year intensive 
Economics. Strong 
All sports. 50 pupils. 


Household 


MR. AND MRS. C, P. KENDALL, Principals, 45 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 











re 


VANITY FAR 








NEW ENGLAND 


| EASTERN ATLANTIC 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


= 


aor 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








Lasell Seminary 


Course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years’ work 
for high school graduates, ranges widely 


through academic and special elective 
-ourses, Unusual training in Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, College Preparatory and 


Secretarial courses. Ideally situated for cul- 


tural advantages cf Beston. Outdoor sports 

and gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. 

Woodland Park. The Junior Schvol for girls 
under 15 


Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, 


Mass. 











ROGERS HALL SCHOOL ror 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 min- 
utes from Boston. Thorough 
preparation for college. For 
catalogue and views, address | 





Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, B.A. 
Principal 





House in the Pines 


Nortron, Mass., 30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
finishing courses. Music, Art, Household Arts. 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only 
to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness 

Miss Gertrerpe E 


CorNisH, Principal. 

















EASTERN ATLANTIC 


‘Kishopthorpe Manor 


Fountain Hil Bethlehem Pennsylvania. 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business 
life Special two-year finishing course for High 
School graduates Music, Art, Household Arts 
and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and 


Secretarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium, 

swimming pool, tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 

ete. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Address 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 280 


DEVEREUX TUTORING SCHOOL 


For Girls 
from eight to twenty who need individual instruc- 
tion. Also music and industrial arts. 35 acres. 
16 miles Vhila. Special Summer Session. 
Box F. Berwyn, Pa. 





from 












Wildclitf’ 


| A graduate school offering two 


| years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 





Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training and 
| Art. Equals two college 
| years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 


| fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
| Crist, Principals, 
Box 1509F 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 


BEECHWOOD 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Suburb of Phila. 
School for practical training of young women 








Junicr College Departments, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Kindergarten, Normal 
Gymnastics, ete. 

Large new gymnasium 


Address as above 














Walnut Lane 


| 65th Year City and Country School 
»| High School Graduate ; Academ- 
ic; College Preparatory; Lan- 
guage; Music; Expression; Vo- 
cational Courses. Athletics; 


Swimming. 
s/Basketball. Tennis. Dancing. 
peer Drill. 




















GUNSTON 








For Young Women 


Art, Expression and other vocational courses. 
diploma. 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. 
ming pool. Horseback riding. 
sucial activities. 


The Registrar, Box 197 


building and class wor' 





NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E, Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Two-year courses in college work. Girls may specialize in Music, 
Domestic Science 
Gymnasium and swim- 
Club houses for recreation and 
Reference required. — made to 

Forest Glen, Md. 
New College aneretey Department for younger girls. Separate 


““Kappa,’”? one of eight charming clubhouses 











Te Colonial School| 


For Girls 


{n National Capital. 
tory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domestic 
Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art, 
and Expression. Well ordered home and social life. 


Athletics. Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal, 
1537 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





HALL «x 


A School for Girls Established 1892 
Mrs. Beverley B. Mason, Principal 
1910 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


| 


High School, College Prepara- | 











CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Vreparatory; two-year advanced for high Schoo} 
graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the na. 
tional capital. For catalog, address CuEvy Has 
ScHOOL, Box F, Frevenic Ernest Farnineto: 
Ph.D.. Headmaster, WasHincron, D. Qe 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL 


For Girls. 24th year. Limited to graduates Of ac. 
credited preparatory and = high = sehool,. Two-year 
college and special courses. Effective use of Edu- 


— advantages of National Capital. 
2109 S Street, N. W., dss. D.C. 


KING- SMITH STUDIO- SCHOOL 
For young women. Courses: music, languages, 


painting, sculpture, dancing, expression, dramatic 
art; all academic subjects. Courses elective. Tuj- 
tion aon p — ¥ work taken. 

rs. ing-Smith, Directors 
175! new’ Hampshire Ave. Washington, Re 








BOYS 


SCHOOLS 




















dna Johnston, A.B., Prin., 

“asm Box F, Germantown, Phila.. Pa. EASTERN ATLANTIC NEW YORK 
st ata a St. Mots School 

BRENAU COLLEGE ome SCndd Gotsingeafcisanh 
CONSERVATORY pt pone pa em mae for 
: A National Boarding School for Boys. On t Parse ages eine High 
Select patronage 30 states; Sealand ad Se —— hrc cece uae = neg Age rng Rigen 

P Atlz Stg rc 3altimore. Sollege Board standards, faculty sapien , 

“_ al life; North of Atlanta. . pete of specialists. Single Rooms. Gymnasium, any ool Gymnasium and Drill Hall, Swin- 


\.B. course; special advantages in music 
oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. New gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, 
Box “V. F. Por Gainesville, Ga. 


Warrenton » Country School For Young Gir!s 


and special courses. French, 
The school is planned 
to bring them nearer 
habits of order and 





College preparatory 
the language of the house 

to teach girls how to study, 
nature, and to inculcate 

economy. No extras. 

Mile. Lea. M. Bouligny, Box 18, Warrenton, 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Day and boarding school for children six to 
fourteen. Tennis, Golf, Riding. 
Out-door games. 


Address Box 214 Pinehurst, 


Va. 





N. C. 











Che Harrum Srhool 


ryn Mawr, Pa. 







cial study. Music, art. New stone 
fa building, large grounds. Hockey, 
tennis, basketball, riding. | 


Write for illustrated catalog. 
Mrs. Edith Harcum, B.L. 


Head of School 
Mrs. L. May Willis, 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
In old residential Hellidaysburg, in the Alleghanies. 
College preparatory.general and post-graduate courses. 
Evvten C. Keates, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 














OGONTZ SCHOOL fewsed 355° 
A school for 
girls occupying an estate on the summit of Rydal 
Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated booklet 
describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin. 
Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. 








| ited enrollment. 





CENTRAL STATES 
“The real Eastern “eo in the 


Lenox Hall Heart of the Middle West.’” Su- 
burban location, 30 minutes from St. i 
acre campus, magnificently landscaped. 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Athletics. 
Tuition $900 and $1,000. Cata- 
logue. Address Mrs. M. Louise THoMas, Principal 
Missovni, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 10235. 


GRAFTON HALL 'wWiii2° 

Wisconsin 
Pre-Academic, College Preparatory, Secretarial. 
Home Economics leading to teacher’s certificate. 
Junior College accredited at leading universities. 
Music Department ; Directormember of summer school 
at Fontainebleau for American Artists. Catal ogue. 











SUMMER CAMPS) 


| pool, 











For Girls 
Aloha Camps, Fairlee, Vermont 
3 distinct camps Ages 7-13 13-17 17-30 
On Lake Morey. 18th season. All sports. 
Horse-back riding. Our aim—a vigorous body, 
alert mind and strong character. 2,000 girls 
have been in camp and not a single serious 
accident. Aloha Camp for Boys under same 





SUMMER CAMPS 


Orne Hane 





ma t. For booklets address 
. E. L. GULICK 
204 F. Addington Road Brookline, Mass. 














Foe 4 wader 20 y 
ONDER CAT 

“ ae -acre wonderland in the Green Mounta 
swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened 





THE a WOOKET Ro 
MP SIN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


musiz, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough 


CAMPS 
xbury, Vt. 


ins. Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 
dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for 
The Teela-Wooket Camps 


instruction in horsemanship. 








| 
| 


swimming pool and all athletics. 


Modern granite Murray Peabody Brush, 
buildings. Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
Rate $1,000 ut Maryland 














FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and 
play carefully supervised. N. Y., 42 miles; Phila, 
66 miles. ‘‘The school with the personal touch.’ 
MasorCuanr.es M. Duncan, Box 86, Freehold, N. J. 





Roosevelt Military Aesdonny 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 


progressive curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. 
Senior and Junior Schools. Catalog. John F. 
Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N. J. 


eye ° 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Ef- 
ficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th _ year. Col. T. OD. 
Landon, Principal. V.F. 7, Bordentown, N. J. 


| SEreeL eee cee Y SCHOOL 
EHEM, PA. 


1800 boys es. Oo leading universities in 44 
years. Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
School new_ building. 

HN M. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster. 








Junior 
JO 








NEW ENGLAND 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 
52 minutes from on Long Island 





New York 
Sound 
Prepares for all colleges and er schools. 
Junior Department for boys i) One 
teacher to every 12 boys. Athletics “ind # 
Ci) 6 











Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 





ar York Military Xcode 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CornNWALLON HUDSON For CATALOGUE Write 
NEW York TO THE SECRETARY 

















SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse. Elaborate 
equipment, Well-ordered recreation and_ athletics. 
Business course. Also Junior School. Adirondack 
ogg Rigs July-August. For catalog, address 
GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres., Box 18, Manlius, X. ¥. 








Information and advice in all matters per- 
taining to schools or schooling given 
gladly and freely to all who ask for it. 


NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
21 West 44th Street, New York City 








CENTRAL STATES 








ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


For catalog address the 
INQUIRY BUREAU, Box V. F., Culver, Indiana 




















NEW ENGLAND 
NOBLE & GREENOUGH SCHOOL 


Dedham. Mass, 
A Country Boarding and Day School, 9 miles from 
Boston. 100 acres, On the Charles River. Supe 
mansion. Gymnasium and boathouse. — Athietit 
tields. Preparation for college and scientific schools. 
Address Charles Wiggins, 2d, Headmaster. 


—— 





(Formerly Roxbury School) 


CHESHIRE A School for the Ynaividual 


Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. 
Expert instruction mentally and physically. Boys 


outdoor sports on becutiful campus 
acres overlooking Long Island Sound. enter whenever vacancies occur. For catalog. 
W. W. Massee, Ph.D., Box F, Stamford, Conn. address W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster, 
Cheshire School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 
aa 








eng wo nid a are carefully chosen, Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. Write O @ oe aove OPENS SEPTEMBER 19°" 
for illustrated booklet. 250 ALERT YS - 22 COMPETENT MEN 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS | SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS — 











25 YKARS (Hw STANDARD TRAINING | 
0 SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


IN NEW YORK 


Under_the personal direction of 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
80 West 40th St., 7 Phone Longacre 7233 sprame Oratory - Photo Play 
mergers Lyon, Seorstary FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE, PRACTICAL STAGE 


Denishawn in California 
Summer course and special classes 
ll = rand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. Moore, Supervising Director 
“a ‘Mackachlan Escher, Resident Director 


TRAINING, THE SCHOOL’S STUDENT'S STOCK and 
THEATRE AF IC STAGE APPEARANCE 
Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 
N. H. IRWIN, Sec., 43 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City 

etween Bway & Central Park West 








Professional International 
Art Training 


The New York School 

of Fine & Applied Art 
| If you would spend a charming—as wel) 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres., New York & Paris | as instructive—hour, call at one of our 
Requests Your Patronage. Circulars upon Request schools and permit us to demonstrate our 
Ten Courses—See Advertisement in ‘‘Vogue’’ —- we aa fBoeare onngu nome T 
0 ite XK Phe 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York | Of Charame: Incnlag ne ara . 


Costume and Millinery 
Design 


Secret of Costume Design, by Hartman. 
America’s Premier Designer. You will 
learn all about that new, wonderful 











American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 


CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 


Art pressional Training in America. Connected 
IN with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Dancing Companies. For information apply to 
> SECRETARY, 264 cee Tiall 
Catalog on Request Naw Sorks MY 


163-165 W.57th St.,N.Y. 














Vestoff Serova Russian School 
of Dancing—47 W. 72d St., N. Y. C. 








ROSETTA O’NEILL 


The following compositions are published: ‘‘Baby 

Announces brani aay Nature et fous 

Serova. Price $5. a Vol. ‘Interpretive Stud- 

SPECIAL SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES ies,” by Sonia Serova. Price $3.50 a_Vol. **Rus- 


sian Imperial Method,’’ ‘‘Advanced Technique of 
the i School, ay by Veronine lo, $5.00 
a Vol. ‘Ti and Pl ** 1921. “Train- 
ing ot Toes.” by Comune Vestoff, oa. 50 a Vol. 


Classic, National, Rhy’hm:c, and 
Ballroom Dances, Dalcroze Eurythmics | 


74 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 
































COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





oboe a. iene jouredin. a. gee 
| theoretical and applied including Public Ver- 
ALEXIS KOSLOFF formance. Degrees conferred. Reciprocal Rela- 


of Imperial Russian Ballet 
24 West 57th Street, New York 
Class and private instruction in 
Classical, Interpretive, Charac- 
ter, Greek, Egyptian, VDanto- 
nithe, Ballet, Stage and Social 
Dancing. Children’s classes. 
Normal Course beginning 
Tune 2nd, e.ding oo 25th. 
“RUSSIAN BALLE TECH- 
NIQUE” & “DANCES WITH 


| tions with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories for women. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS. Director 
Box F Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia 








Miss Conklin’s 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Twenty-third Year 
A) school for professional training. High 
standard of excellence attained. Bureau cf 
Placement for all graduates. Illustrated 
booklet upon request. Summer session. 
Studios of the Tilden Building 
105 West 40th Street, New York 


DESCRIPTIONS” for sale at the 
Studio. 





Telephone Circle 5208 








Rocky Mountain Dancing 











amp 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Junior and Senior Camps. Horse- 
back riding. camping trips, swim- 
ming, basketball, tennis. 
Normal and Professional Classic 
Daneing Depts. Winter sanaion: 
PORTIA MANSFIELD SCHOOL, (ar- 
mel-by-the-Sea, California, Booklet. 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL*/* 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 
BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 


A school of unusual character and distinctive 
purpose. Residence school in Boston. 








Mrs. SAM CARTER-WADDELL 











: Boston School of Interior Decoration 


profitable profession--Costume and 
linery Design; also about the ever-growing 
k Py ] lemand for professional designers. 
1 | « S 
i Interior || 
Decoration . 
10 Lessons by Mail *30, 


| CADEMY OF FINE 


East Madison St 









Fashion Academy, Inc. 
E. 76th St. Studio VF. 8 N. Y. C. 
Philadelphia San Franc:sco 
1432 N. Bread St. Scottish Rite Temple 
TD) 

















Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course,—How to Plan Your 
Own House. Enrollment limited. Write for Prospectus. 
Address P.O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Sta.), Mass. 


Costume ana Millinery Design « Luxe 
with P. CLEMENT BROWN 


The first edition of the 
Text Book by P. Clem- LA 
ent Brown, a complete + 


home course and ref- |} 
erence book, Send $10 
to New York Studio 
and a copy fully illus- <= / 
trated will be sent. 

Summer courses in both 

New York and San Fran- 

cisco Studios. Open June 1, 





The NEW YORK SCHGOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

1Ol PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Complete instruction in period 

styles. color harmony. composi- 


a al 
e Je 

















tion. ete. Amateur and Profes- | | ‘. 
sional Courses. Start any time.  peigeea — — 
ox VF-8, 620 Fifth Ave. 
Send for Catalogue F ike Yong Cat we. 
33 Rue St. Roch, 
Paris, France 


Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 











NATIONAL Pay og OF FINE 
AND LIED ART 


> A PPLIE Pres. 
Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial neared «& 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life. ete. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. St., Washington, D. Cc 





DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 





sale, retail or home use. School open all summer. 

Netwoneliten: Art Sito Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
NEW MGDERN COLOR making aud Millinery Schuol. Established 1s7é. 

¥. 


For Portrait, Landscape, Pester, Costume, Chartered under Regents. 58 West 40th St., N. 
Designing, and Interior Decozating - 


58 West 57th Street, New York City 


TheArt Students’ League of NewYork 


'THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 





47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Paint- : . ao 
ing. Portrait, Still Life, Illustraticn aud Com- | over and maintain well ordered homes, 
position, Antique and Modeling. New School of | RGARET J. STANNARD. Director 
Graphic Arts under Joseph Pennell aid Fred W. 2 Chestnut St.. Boston, Mass. 


Goudy. Box F, 215 West 57th St., New York | 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Secretarial Training 


Register Now for Fall Course 
Day and Evening classes in all business 











| 
| 
| 
























Studio of Dancing subjects, commercial art, languages, for years Editor of Lippincott’s, 
Class and private instruction in Ballet, Inter- a 150-page catalogue free. Please address 
pretive, Aesthetic, Folk and Social Dancing. 4 7 S The Home Covemnetne. School 
- inal to Ne ALentdan Pecig Suldiee | MQALLARD SCHOOLN | == 0 4 Sree Ses 

anadian Pa 
oe 2 eave Madison ig ng Street CENTRAL BRANCH Sst. NYC VT = ii 

New Yor a Lexington Ave. At | ° © 
Expression Public Speaking rit for Prospectus A Vanderbilt #039 | Exceptional Children 
Culuire of the speaking voice—Diction—Poise—  - See ———— | Individual training will develop the child who does 
Self-Confidence-—Relaxation—Personality. et eh. Ss oe ee ne: 

— | Box 169 zanghorne, VP: miles from Phila- 

Gertrude Walsh, Louise Clifford—Iinstructors. delphia: % miles from Trenton. Booklet. 


Write for cirealars 


117 West S8th St. 
Telephone 5590 Circle 


New York City 


for Physical 


Education brief announcement. 


The Sargent School 


Established 1881. Booklet on request 


D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 23 WEST 44th STREET 


EVERY CHILD HAS SPECIAL NEEDS 
in care, Companionship or training. 
probably find one with just the qualities for which you are look- | 
ing. If you do not, remember they cannot tell their whole story ina 

Write to them for further details, or consult 


THE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
Among these schools you will 





-* Bancroft School 


The Home School for Subnormal Children. One of 

' the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence. 
Address Box 145, addonfield, 

| E. A. Farrington, M. D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


NEW YORK 





Cambridge 38, Mass. — —___ 

















Ae 


NEW YORK HOTELS 


O you like the big gay metropolitan hotel, or the quietly 

exclusive hotel, tucked away on a side street? 
Whichever type you prefer, we know where the best ones are. 
And, if you care to write us, we'll not only give you a list of 
names, but we'll add a card of introduction so that you'll be 
well taken care of. And there won't be aiiy charge for the 
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Pierrot and Aphrodite 


E was very tired. The smell of yel- 
H low ochre and cobalt blue stank in 

his nostrils.) The cartoon showed 
dull after all; and he pushed his work 
away. It was a poor cover. Glancing at 
the clock he saw that the hands pointed to 
three of the morning; hastily discarding his 
monk’s robe dressing gown of vivid orange, 
he crawled into bed and put out the light. 
A sliver of moon reached across the floor 
to his working table, causing the tubes of 
paint to shine at him with cold, nickel 
derision. 


OX hedges towered extraordinarily high. 

Beneath them lay very black shadows, 
sharp as knives on the grass, which was 
watery with moonlight. The air hung still 
and all the flowers seemed to be waiting. 
The stars were steadfast nails pinning up 
forever an immense tent; and the moon 
dove boldly across the firmament, an imper- 
tinent stranger. At the end of the cypress 
alley gleamed an oval of lawn; all around it 
stood, each one in exquisite aloofness, a 
whole court of rose-bushes, consciously aris- 
tocrats. In the centre of the plot, on a 
fountain base, ivory with age and carved 
with great festoons of hard-lipped roses 
hung between rams’ heads, posed the marble 
Aphrodite. A white ray fell on her little 
head with its curled yet orderly coiffure, on 
her round bosom, on her arm arched deli- 
cately before her. Below her, the water 
glinted like a silver fish’s belly. Drops fell 
continually into a moss-flecked shell of 
stone; like time, the trickle flowed on, while 
Aphrodite listened, immovable. 

A guitar twanged abruptly down the al- 
ley. Its minor rhythm danced a sad, mad 
jig, strangely alien to the elegiac beauty of 
the gardens. Presently, into the rapid mon- 
otony of its preparatory chords, there broke 
a voice, vibrant and full, and the slightest 
bit hoarse. 

Tu veux Vancienne chanson, dis tu, 

Celle des aubes sous la lune. 

O baisers perdus! 
O vagues sur la dune! 

Mais je ne la sais plus. 

Across the flower borders a green bronze 
satyr, his shaggy head bowed intently over a 


frail reed instrument, suddenly looked up. 

‘Exquisite preserver and destroyer of 
men,” he murmured, ‘that lunatic is loose 
in the gardens again tonight.” 

The marble Aphrodite did not move. 

“Zeus, the almighty, grant us patience!” 
pursued the satyr, “Is this fool amorous of 
Artemis’ silver presence? He should be 
more restrained and more melodious in the 
expression of his infatuation. His music 
holds no reminder of running brooks and 
the voices of birds.” 

Puffing his cheeks out the satyr ran off a 
trill of sweet and curiously piercing notes. 
Then, shrugging his rain rusted shoulders, 
he bent once more in motionless and silent 
attention, over his pipes. 

The carven goddess 
against ilex trees. 

Down the pathway a white figure came, 
singing. 

A moment later Pierrot stood at the feet 
of Aphrodite. He had laid his guitar on the 
ground and now looked up, smiling ever so 
slightly. Aphrodite, her pose unchanged, 
smiled too. But then she always smiled. 

‘“Anadyomene,” said Pierrot, “all the 
roses are dying for you.” 

Aphrodite turned her head and her sha- 
dowy eyes upon him. 

“TI make all the roses to live.” 

“Cyprian, your feet are set upon sorely 
beating hearts.” 

“Because of me, Pierrot, the maidens 
laugh as they lie in their colored veils on the 
sand, and the youths shout as they splash 
with strong knees through the bright waves 
of morning.” 

“For your sake, Paphia, my lips are be- 
come withered leaves.” 

“My lovers are dancers, Pierrot. Like 
fauns they run through olive trees, leaping 
to show the power of their limbs; at evening 
they drink sweet wine as they sit among 
torches that spill gold on the purple draper- 
ies of night.” 

‘Soft one, vou do not know the agony of 
infinite longing.” 

“Clasp the finite, Pierrot. Make of life 
tinted knuckle bones which you may toss 
and play with. You are perpetually clutch- 
ing at the moon. But Sappho said: I do 


stood luminous 





not think to touch the sky with my two 
arms’.” 

‘Love me, Aphrodite.” 

‘‘No, Pierrot. You are too Gothic. Be- 
hind your black mask there lurks a trouba- 
dour and you have merely covered a monk’s 
face with chalk. You kneel to me as a peni- 
tent adored the Queen of Heaven.” 

“IT am not a penitent; I am not a monk. 
I dance, Cytherea—and I sing. See.” 

Pierrot turned a handspring over the pale 
grass. The marble Aphrodite smiled. 

“You dance. You sing. But you are 
grotesque.” 

Pierrot snatched up his discarded lute. 

“TI will sing to you, moon cold daughter 
of the searching waves. I will sing and 
you shall hear if my love for you is gro- 
tesque.”” 

“T shall not hear your song. I have heard 
the chants of women, beating their breasts, 
as they bring to my rocky altar the green 
grape and the wild poppy. My ears are 
listening to the brown shepherd’s flute as 
he pipes of ecstasy in the high pastures of 
noon; and they are full of the crash of cym- 
bals which accompanies those boys in red 
tunics who dance in the month of fullness 
under the porticos of my temple.” 

Pierrot threw back his head. His wide 
bloody mouth grimaced. One foot on the 
rim of the slippery basin, he began to sing. 
But Aphrodite had turned her face away in 
her ancient pose, the moon making light and 
shadow of her body’s amphora, of her tight 
drawn curls, her ironically parted lips and 
her eyes looking in a steadfast dream at 
something inexorably far away. 


E woke and stretched. The sky, cut 

out by the window’s square, was 
washed clear like the face of a woman who 
has wept long. Larks were choiring to the 
dawn. ‘Their wings seemed to brush his 
tired soul. 

His cartoon lay on the table, between the 
cobalt blue and the yellow ochre. Quickly 
he effaced what he had begun. He would 
use only black and green and white. Pier- 
rot should sing perpetually up to Aphrodite. 
He had found his cover for Vanity Farr. 
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Usurpers and Abdicators 


The Two Sorts of Presidents and the Public Taste A bout Them 


VW: are entering a political campaign in 


which among other things we are going 

to debate with great heat how the Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to behave. 
Some of us will insist that no one is really 
President who does not use a big stick. And 
some of us will insist that it is the President’s 
duty to wait and see and keep strictly within 
his own boundaries. Almost certainly, which- 
ever view we take, we shall claim that it is 
founded on law and tradition. We shall in- 
voke the authority of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. We shall promptly forget that the 
authors of the Constitution had such contra- 
dictory views about the Presidency, that no 
complete definition of his powers was written 
into the Constitution. We shall forget too that 
the Fathers “separated” the powers of the 
President and Congress, and then left to par- 
ticular Presidents and particular Congresses 
the question of how those artificially separated 
powers were to be combined into a living gov- 
ernment. 


Roosevelt and Wilson 


ECAUSE we so easily forget that there is no 
settled tradition, most of us, in criticizing 
a Roosevelt, a Taft, a Wilson, or a Harding, 
are temporarily but none the less violently cer- 
tain that the President is either usurping power 
or abdicating his functions, The rule of thumb 
is that a President is usurping power when he 
is doing what we do not wish to see done; he is 
abdicating his functions when he is leaving un- 
done whatever we think needs doing. And 
since every President must do some things that 
at least half the voters do not like, and since no 
President can do all that everyone demands, 
every President is regularly charged by about 
half the people with gross and even criminal 
ignorance of how to be President. 
_ Roosevelt was regularly charged with usurp- 
ing power—(cf. the Democratic and Repub- 
lican press for 1905 et seq.). Taft was regu- 
larly charged with adbicating his functions 
(cf. the Democratic and Republican press for 
1908 et seq.). Wilson was alternately charged 
with both sins (consult your own memory of 
your own comments). He was vacillating and 
he was stubborn, a watchful waiter and an im- 
Perlous dictator, a supine trimmer and a reck- 
less autocrat. A thousand times he was con- 
demned for not using the big stick, and oftener 
for not using anything else. In 1916 he was 
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nearly beaten for failing to coerce Congress 
and force the pace of opinion, and in 1920 he 
was overwhelmed with a cry that we must re- 
turn to the separation of powers and a passive 
executive. 

His career is a lesson and a warning to all 
who would be President. It should teach them 
not to accept as a rule of their own conduct the 
slogan found useful in defeating their predeces- 
sor. For there is no fixed popular idea of the 
President. The lives of four great men remind 
us that the public taste in these matters is not 
determined by principle, but by the situation 
and the mood. If the President misses the 
situation and does not catch the mood, he will 
be damned either as a usurper or as an abdi- 
cator. 

Mr. Harding drifted into office on an anti- 
usurpation tide. The men who chose him in 
Chicago felt that he was the most promising 
abdicator who lived in a pivotal state. He was 
a sincere, rather than an ad hoc abdicator, one 
of the most consistent in public life. Long ser- 
vice in the Senate under usurper Presidents had 
convinced him that domineering men in the 
White House were dangerous, not only to the 
country, but to the party. His record of oppo- 
sition to the usurpers was unbroken: he had 
fought Roosevelt and Wilson with bare 
knuckles, and had stood on the burning deck 
with Taft. Mr. Harding really believes, as I 
think few politicians do, that the separation of 
powers can be applied literally. 

In his theory of government the President 
advises Congress. Congress then does what it 
pleases. And the President then vetoes what 
laws he can’t stomach and administers the rest 
as faithfully ashe can. Nobody dictates. No- 
body applies the whip. No geniuses and no 
supermen are required. Strong personalities 
are unnecessary. But government will be 
sound, because the constitutional mechanism is 
sound, if only you do not confuse it by com- 
plicating life with prophets, idealists, muck- 
rakers and crusaders, like Roosevelt and 
Wilson. 

A very plausible case can be made for this 
theory. You can point out that popular gov- 
ernment should not depend upon the miracle 
of genius, first, because the supply of genius 
is undependable, and second, because genius, 
when you get it, is unaccountable. You can 
argue that here is a major difference be- 
tween republics and monarchies, in that re- 


publics need not worry whether the royal heir 
is to be a boy or a girl, a fool or a sage. For 
the republican theory supposes that the supply 
of available Presidents is virtually unlimited. 
The theory can be moderately stated. It is not 
necessary that everyone be fit for the White 
House, nor even the average man, whoever 
he may be. But it is necessary that there be 
a large choice, and that government should 
carry on undisturbed by the idiosyncrasies of 
office-holders. 

Mr. Harding is intensely loyal to this ortho- 
dox democratic dogma. Though he happens 
to belong to the Republican party, he is in this 
one respect a more thorough Jeffersonian than 
any one who has occupied the White House in 
our generation. He does not, of course, re- 
semble Jefferson personally. But he practices 
more literally than any President of our time 
what Jefferson taught, though Jefferson him- 
self rarely practiced it. Mr. Harding believes 
that if the mechanism of government is sound, 
aimost anyone of good character can operate 
it successfully. 


Sabbatical Presidents 


HE nostalgia for Roosevelt, the growing 

nostalgia for Wilson, the fact that, however 
much Mr. Taft is esteemed, nobody wishes he 
were President or looks back to 1908 with long- 
ing and regret,—all go to show that most 
people have only an intermittent desire for a 
passive President. 

It seems almost as if the Tafts and Hard- 
ings were sabbatical Presidents, chosen for re- 
laxation after exalted effort. But it seems also 
that the country finds four years an unneces- 
sarily long moral holiday, and that from 
eighteen months to two years is about all the 
rest our decidedly vigorous political organisms 
require. For regularly the sabbatical Presi- 
dents seem to be in trouble by the middle of 
their terms. Mr. Taft by 1910 was in such 
trouble that had he been a_ parliamentary 
premier he would have resigned. Mr. Hard- 
ing has been in office sixteen months, and in 
several states, insurgents of the usurper species 
have beaten Harding men. 

Only when it is tired of excitement, apparent- 
ly, does the country turn for a brief interlude 
to the theory that government will run auto- 
matically without a strong hand. A short trial 
of the theory soon brings on a revolt. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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L'Amour on the French Stage 


Age Cannot Wither Nor Custom Stale the Infinite Lack of Variety on the Part of Gallic Playwrights 


N itself there was nothing astonishing in the 
I twist given to the treatment of /’amour in 

the last act of The Return, by MM. de 
Flers and de‘Croisset, presented in New York 
at the close of the season, and the audience 
seemed pleased but not enthusiastic. But I 
myself nearly broke into a cheer. For there 
was the same old right-angled triangle of 
l'amour and it was not described with the 
rigidity of Euclid. Here, precisely, are the 
terms of the proposition, that is to say, the ele- 
ments of the crisis: The husband had con- 
sented to the departure of the wife with the 
lover, and the wife had consented to one final 
meeting between the husband and the lover 
after pledging them both to keep the peace, all 
of which of course was strictly according to 
rule. Moreover, during the crisis the wife re- 
mained where wives always must remain in the 
circumstances, that is behind the door trem- 
bling. Nor was the alignment of passion in 
any respect irregular. Passion ran at the mo- 
ment straight through husband and lover con- 
verging on the wife, while from the wife its 
main general direction was toward the lover. 
These being the data of the situation, the dé- 
nouement might have been found in at least 
fourteen authenticated expedients, every one 
perfectly compatible with the stage interests 
of the human heart, and you would have re- 
turned from the theatre saying to yourself, as 
you always do say after a good triangular 
drama, though in a language varying with the 
occasion and the art, “After all, the square de- 
scribed on the hypotenuse really does equal 
the sum of the squares described on the other 
two sides.” 

Now there is no need of my mentioning the 
various things that ought to happen when hus- 
band and lover in the last act face each other 
and the wife is trembling behind the door, for 
they must all be set down in the text-books 
somewhere, and are probably covered in courses 
of lectures at Princeton and Harvard. And I 
do not say that what did happen in this in- 
stance was without stage precedent. 


Antique Precedents 


N the contrary, I should imagine from 

desultory reading that the most austere 
and classic precedents could be found for 
wriggling out of the last act of a drama in al- 
most any way you like, or, if it ran too long, 
for merely hacking off a piece of it—sending 
Don Juan to hell when you are tired of him, 
as Moliére did without bothering about the 
dialogue; murdering all around in Shakes- 
peare’s way, with a jingle after the deaths to 
show that if the last act had no reason, at least 
it had a rhyme; or, like Terence, winding up a 
love affair by giving to the lover at the last 
minute some girl he never saw, instead of the 
girl he wanted, and making him admit in a 
few cheerful verses at the end of the play that, 
while he had not thought of this particular 
solution, it would probably serve him just as 
well. But though precedents can no doubt be 
found for any solution, the precedent for the 
solution in this instance was not among the 
contemporary and customary fourteen. For 
when these two men met in dispute about a 
woman, they did what men are constantly do- 
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ing when they are talking off the stage, but 
hardly ever do when they are on it; they forgot 
what they started to talk about; in this case 
they forgot the woman. Not that they dropped 
her like an umbrella without any adequate 
divergent interest to account for the mind’s 
desertion. Their absence of mind is amply 
accounted for by a new and absorbing concern. 
The two men were re-found comrades of the 
war with a common fund of memories. More- 
over, as the raisonneur of the piece explains, 
there is a better excuse than there formerly was 
for the dropping of a woman from the mind: 
“Women are not quite what they were before 
the war, when they represented nearly all the 
excitements that we had. Like the 100-franc 
note they have depreciated. They are quoted 
to-day at only about seventy per cent.” 

If I had followed the French stage in the 
normal way, I might not have found this re- 
markable, but having just read about a hun- 
dred and fifty contemporary French plays 
handrunning I had the impression, or perhaps 
the illusion, of escape from an iron law. I 
supposed that all that a French playwright 
might say about the sex relation must be com- 
piled from what preceding French playwrights 
had said about the sex relation, and that other- 
wise he could not become a member of the 
Academy. I knew that novelty was permitted 
and even desired in the arrangement of motive 
and circumstance, in the names, ages, and oc- 
cupations of the characters, in external con- 
temporary reference, and in the distribution of 
the ideas and phrases. But I did not believe 
there could ever be any difference in the ideas 
and phrases on the subject of l’amour although 
they might be differently distributed. 


The Verbal Diversity 


i that one playwright actually stole his 
language of the heart from another. The 
coming of love would often exhibit a certain 
verbal variety from play to play, even when 
there was no difference whatever in the woman 
or the maid and hardly any difference in the 
playwrights; and the same woman might decide 
in different language to s’abandomnner straight 
through five plays produced within six months 
of one another, by five authors over fifty years 
of age, of an apparently identical amatory ex- 
perience, who had all agreed upon the logic of 
the situation down to the last syllogism in the 
female breast. And when you considered the 
limitation of the interest and the rigour of the 
rules, this verbal diversity of the same love 
passage, as rendered by the five elderly gentle- 
men, was surprising. There were many pages 
of Capus, Wolff, Bernard, Bataille, Donnay, 
or any other contemporary five, which, though 
written in a dread of deviation, nevertheless 
did verbally deviate. But for this to be true, 
they had to be strictly contemporary. Phrases 
may change from one month to another, but 
they do not change from one five-year period to 
another; they are merely re-combined. 

This at least was my theory of the thing— 
the unconscious re-combination of phrase in all 
matters of sex interest at intervals ranging from 
five to ten years, so that, if you attended the 
love drama steadily for twenty years, you 
would probably get through the same text about 


three times, just as you would hear the whok 
Bible over again, if you were constant_ enough 
in attending divine service. Otherwise I could 
not account for the sense of monotony on this 
subject produced by playwrights whose free. 
dom of speech I greatly envied, whose morality 
I thought far higher than that of our own, 
whose minds often seemed to me ingenious and 
supple when engaged on almost any other sub- 
ject, and whose plays I could read by the fifties 
and the hundreds when I could not read the 
American or English even by twos and threes, 


Hearts and Bathtubs 


I DO not say that the treatment of the subject 
ought not to be eternal, but only that play- 
wrights ought not to seem eternal when they 
treat of it. The best French playwrights seem 
to me to éterniser when they write about it, and 
I believe the critics and the public must either 
have no verbal memory at all or else must blaze 
with an interest that transcends all iterations, 
as devout souls may soar while repeating the 
Litany. So there is no compulsion from with- 
out ever to change the language of l’amour, but 
only the sex, age, class, occupation and physical 
properties of its vehicles, the required variety 
being attained simply by re-combination as 
from grocer, duke, and_ stenographer, to 
duchess, clerk, and grocer’s wife, or from the 
seduction of a banker’s wife by a poet, to the 
seduction of a poet’s wife by a banker. At each 
re-combination, wonders of psychological pene- 
tration, wit, subtlety, cynicism, audacity, grace, 
gaiety, charm, and the esprit Gaulois are re- 
ported by the critics, with a convivial generosity 
that gives the impression of a group of men 
mad with joy every time the chef changes the 
menu. Nowhere is there so happy and demon- 
strative a body of men as a certain group of 
distinguished French critics contemplating the 
sex relation on the stage. Dramatic achieve 
ment in this field is accompanied by an even 
flow of superlatives, and words are still found 
for psychological wonders of each new amatory 
complication, when you would swear that the 
vocabulary of amazement had been exhausted 
on the one before. 

Perhaps this constant assurance of entire sat- 
isfaction with the language of love deters play- 
wrights from making any change in it, or it 
may be that individuality in respect to 4 
woman’s heart seems to the brotherhood as 
much out of place as in the treatment of 
polygons or the habits of bees. But there is 
certainly a repression of individuality in the 
discussion of this subject, and though the level 
is high the fact remains that it is a level and 
seems unnecessarily regular. Love on the 
French stage is one of the highest achievements 
of routine. A French playwright is as efficient 
in the construction of a woman’s heart as al 
American plumber in the making of a bath tub, 
and since there are no better hearts nor bath 
tubs on any stage, or in any household in the 
world, it seems like flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to find fault in either case. Yet, as you 
pass steadily through French plays from one 
mari trompé to another, you are disturbed by 
the very meeting of all your reasonable expecta" 
tions, which in the case of successive bath tubs 
seems so meritorious. 
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Why Do People 
Go to the Races? 


Sketches by STO 
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SOME TO MAKE LOVE 


Art and Peggy have become so en- 
grossed in the afternoon’s sport that 
they've failed to notice that the races 
are over and the last train departed. 
Anyhow they won’t worry much as they 
have the new Loco and a couple of 

Thermos bottles to get them home 


SOME FOR THE 
FASHIONS 


These ladies probably 

couldn’t tell the dif- 

ference between Mor- 

vich and Old Clover, 

but they’re out at the 

track every afternoon 

just the same. Noth- 

ing but a_ strike 

among the _ fashion | 

news’ photographers 

is likely to keep them | 
away either | 











SOME TO DRINK TEA 


Muriel, one of those girls who knows 
the names of all the horses, likes 
Barcardi in the fourth and Estelle, who 
finds the racing and the Orange Pekoe 
equally flat, agrees emphatically. So 
far the waiter appears rather doubtful 

















—AND SOME FOR THE RACES 


But after all there are still those who 
enjoy the race itself, even when the 
horses insist on running in the wrong 
direction. Especially, since Harry is 
one of those obliging souls who pays 
all losses and lets you keep your win- 
nings—if you make any 














HELEN MENCKEN 


Will play leading réles with the repertory 

company at Eli Gardens, Denver, Colorado, 

until Austin Strong’s latest play “Heaven” is 
ready for New York production 


ABLE 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


One of the most talented of the younger ac- 

tresses, for whom Rachel Crothers wrote ‘Every 

Day.” Miss Bankhead is now widening her his- 

trionic experience as star of The Lyceum Summer 
Stock in Baltimore 


VANITY FAR 


FRANCES CARSON 
Lately the heroine of the altogether success- 
ful play ‘“‘The Bad Man” and for the moment 
the popular leading woman of the Detroit 
Summer Stock 


GEISLER 


MARY ELLIS 


Is playing with the famous 
Stuart Walker Company at In- 
dianapolis. The summer over, 
she will again be seen in New 
York under the Belasco ensign 


NIKOLAS ” CHARLOTTE 
MURAY FAIRCHILD 


NIKOLAS 
MURAY 


ANN HARDING 
Started her theatrical career with the Provincetown 
Players; since when she has been a personal success in 
several plays. She is now leading woman in the Buf- 
falo Stock Company. 


ARNOLD GENTHE © 


RUTH FINDLAY 
Is now in Rochester, New York, playing with 
the Lyceum Stock Company. Miss Findlay will 
be remembered as having made a very charm- 
ing prince (both in royal raiment and tatters) 
in ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper” 


FLORENCE ELDRIDGE 
Formerly an attraction in both “Ambush” and 
“The Cat and the Canary.” She is now the 
leading woman of the Rumsey Stock Company 
likewise in Rochester 


NIKOLAS MURAY 


I Know Where the Wise Go in the Summer Time 


A Group of Broadway Actresses Now Playing Repertory in the Provinces 
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A MR. ZIEGFELD’S new Follies is de- 
M scribed by the producer as “‘The National 
: Institution Glorifying the American 
irl.” It seems to us that it serves much more 
Boity Will Rogers. We find little feminist 
propaganda in the Follies this year. No pro- 
ducer has been so frank to recognize the limits 
i the chorus girl. Her responsibilities are 

gf the slightest. She is called upon to wear 
many costumes, to be sure, but this task has 
been tempered to her capacities by the ar- 
rangement that she need dress in only a lit- 
fleat atime. As Mr. Rogers has remarked, 

“] don’t know whether Mr. Ziegfeld is glori- 
fying the American girl, but he’s certainly 
exposing her.” 

_Now and again the members of the chorus 
are asked to march upstairs and then down 
again and to keep step to music. Generally 
their service consists of little more than to 
sand and wait. They do not sing and they 
dance a little. Indeed, practically all the 
thoral dancing in the present performance 
has been entrusted to the Tiller Girls, an 
imported English organization made up of 
young women with more training and slight- 

@ social responsibilities than the girls of 
the Ziegfeld organization. 

It has long been an American theatrical 

tradition that audiences of summer-time are 
interested in nothing except the sight of 
large numbers of beautiful girls ambling 
excitedly across a gaily bedizened stage. 
We have never had much faith in this belief. 
It is our notion that summer is the season 
for heavy thinking. New York’s climate 
igoften such as to drive all fleshly thoughts 
away and inspire the swelterer to things of 
the spirit if he would survive. When hu- 
Midity comes in at the door, carnality flies 
out of the window. 


A Puritan Satirist 


S a matter of fact, in spite of his slo- 
gan, Mr. Ziegfeld has obviously pro- 
vided a show for the thoughtful. He presents, 
for instance, Mr. Will Rogers one of the most 
searching American satirists of our day. And 
Mr. Rogers for all his geniality is a puritan at 
tt. He moves among the Ziegfeld splend- 
urs and ridicules them. He is no more in 
awe of a lavish ballet than he is of the United 
States Senate. Indeed, we rather suspect the 
existence of a Puritan strain some place or 
Other in Ziegfeld himself. He has brought 
More beauty to the American theatre than any 
ther producer of revues, and perhaps more 
Man any other native producer in any field of 
iramatic entertainment, and yet there is seldom 
ay particularly effective air of abandon about 
mie proceedings. He has succeeded in proving 
iat bare legs may be austere. There are many 
Moments during a Follies performance in 
Which a deep religious hush descends upon the 
audience. The sudden realization that nature 
S wonderful may well provoke the most sol- 

mn thoughts. 

“This season we detect at least one ardent 
Scessionist from the customary reverential 
aifitude of the Follies toward the wonders of 
he body. Miss Gilda Gray manages to wear 
peauty without also assuming an air of re- 






By HEYWOOD BROUN 


sponsibility. She makes her portion of the 
Follies a little rowdy and we like it. She is 


the seismic disturbance in a stately spectacle. 
She shakes not only her hips but the whole 
pageant out of a Percy Mackaye mood into 
something sociable and common, 
Ring Lardner, also, helps. 


Mr. Lardner, 





EILEEN HUBAN 
In the name part of “Fanny Hawthorn’, a recent re- 
vival of Stanley Houghton’s comedy, originally played 
as “Hindle Wakes”, Miss Huban revealed an unexpected 
capacity for fine emotion. In spite of the fact that the 
play failed of popular support, it showed that the time 
which has elapsed since its writing has not diminished 
its effectiveness 


as far as we know, does not dance. At any 
rate he has made no public appearances but 
he has contributed a baseball sketch called The 
Bull Pen which is one of the most human and 
amusing things in the Follies. Here again a 
pontoon is thrown across a gulf, so that there 
may be commerce between life and entertain- 
ment. The Bull Pen is a little more than just 
funny. It is an accurate portrayal of an im- 
portant phase of American life. We are dis- 
tinctly aware of the fact that a number of people 
in any audience at the Follies will not alto- 
gether understand what Joe Webb, the busher 
of Mr. Lardner’s sketch, is talking about. A 
certain fundamental education is necessary for 
the complete enjoyment of the little play. One 
must know that Rogers Hornsby is a player 
in the National League, and that Ty Cobb is 
a good batter, and that Sisler is also a com- 
mendable performer. Mr. Lardner is well 
within his rights as an artist, we believe, in 
defiantly limiting his appeal to the intelli- 
gentsia to whom these things are known. He 
can afford to blaze a trail and wait for the 
great general public to catch up and appreciate 
just what he is trying to do. 

Due praise should also be bestowed upon 





One Touch of Lardner 


Ring and the Wild Belles, Particularly Gilda Gray, Serve to Animate Latest “Ziegfeld Follies” 


Mr. Ziegfeld for making this daring experi- 
ment and acting as a missionary to Broad- 
way in the matter of spreading the knowledge 
of baseball. Contrary to popular belief, base- 
ball is not yet the property of the great masses 
of America. It is a field of endeavour the 
true inwardness of which is understood only 
by little groups here and there. Indeed we 
believe that there are great stretches of this 
country in which the inhabitants know more 
about Dunsany than they do about baseball. 
A recent test of American high school stu- 
dents revealed the fact that less than fifty 
per cent of them had ever heard of Babe 
Ruth. 

Many a man who indicates a complete 
knowledge of the subject by saying, ‘‘Ah, 
yes, Beethoven!” will blink and look be- 
wildered at hearing the name of Grover 
Cleveland Alexander. However, the inclu- 
sion of The Bull Pen into a popular enter- 
tainment such as the Follies may mark a 
preliminary step into taking baseball wholly 
out of the field of sheer intellect and lifting 
the public up to a proper appreciation of 
this diversion of the few. 


The Fokine Ballet 


ILL ROGERS, absent for several sea- 
sons, returns to carry the humanizing 
process still further. He affords the proper 
contrast for the most beautiful of the Zieg- 
feld spectacles. After one is almost sur- 
feited with gazing on unending and unbend- 
ing pulchritude, an agreeable dissonance is 
provided by the appearance of Rogers. Just 
the right spot on the bill has been chosen 
for him. Immediately preceding Rogers is 
the Fokine ballet, Frolicking Gods. This 
is one of the most gorgeous things ever 
achieved in a Ziegfeld show. It is a ballet 
without the usual annoying symbolism. It 
tells a story, but one uncomplicated by the 
necessity of a dancer standing in the centre 
of the stage and semaphoring a gamut of 
emotions. The scene is a museum and into 
it stray a young man and a woman. Loitering 
and flirting about the place they manage to get 
themselves locked in, whereupon the gods from 
the pedestals come to life and chase them 
about the premises in wild and merry manner. 
The ballet really is a frolic just as its name 
implies. It manages to be beautiful and funny 
at the same time, which is an essential, but at 
the same time a difficult, combination of quali- 
ties. 

However, in spite of the ease and finish of 
the ballet the spectator cannot quite be induced 
to forget that this is a premeditated spectacle. 
He must of necessity know that vast sums have 
been expended upon it and neo end of time. 
Accordingly, it is thrilling when Will Rogers 
comes on next armed with nothing but a piece 
of rope and proceeds to talk as if he were mak- 
ing up things as he goes along. He touches 
with equal skill upon happenings in the secret 
rehearsals of the Follies and behind the closed 
doors of cabinet meetings. He recalls to the 
audience the fact that he is speaking from the 
same stage upon which Margot Asquith de- 
livered her first American lecture. ‘I thought 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Irene Bordoni—as the Princess Katharine 


The French Comédienne, in “Henry V”, as She Was Recently Seen at the Annual Actors Equity Show 
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Showing That the Attempt to Revive Ancient Ecstasies Will Sometimes Lead to Disaster 


Not a very imposing room. Its most con- 

spicuous decorations are framed theatre 
programs and posters, its most conspicuous 
furniture, a sofa and a huge writing table on 
which stands a gigantic ink-well—in which the 
ink is quite dry—and a framed photograph of 
the Eminent Actress. Only an hour ago the 
Famous Author retrieved that photograph from 
a dusty heap of ‘similar souvenirs of bygone 
years, but now it has been wiped clean, thrust 
in a silver frame and placed so strategically on 
the writing table that it seems to have stood 
there always. 

Having thus set his stage—so to call it—the 
Famous Author is now reclining on the sofa, 
smoking cigarettes and awaiting his visitor. 

The Janitor, who has been trained to act as 
servant in just such emergencies, discreetly 
opens the door, ushers in the Eminent Actress 
and then withdraws, closing the door softly 
behind him. 

Tue AUTHOR (rises impulsively, throws his 
cigarette away) Helen! .. . Dear, Helen! 

THE Actress: You see, I’ve really come. 

Tue AvutHor: I am touched... and 
grateful— 

THE Actress: You didn’t believe I’d come. 

THE AUTHOR (with some pathos) How 
could I be sure? So many things have hap- 
pened... since I... since you... since 
we—My dear! (Approaches her, arms out- 
stretched, ) 

THE ACTRESS: 
his threatened embrace.) 
thing is over between us. 

THE AUTHOR (somewhat surprised) Over? 

THe Actrress: You can’t suppose I came 
here to revive what was dead years ago? No, 
my friend, it is sentiment that brought me here, 
pure sentimental curiosity to see the dear old 
place again. And you mustn’t spoil it by mak- 
ing love to me. 

THE AUTHOR (on a note of mild regret and 
wonderment) As you like! (Then somewhat 
hopefully) It hasn’t changed, you see. Every- 
thing is as it used to be. Even your photo- 
graph— 

THE ActrREsS (with a sad little laugh) It 
was very nice of you to put it back for this 
occasion. (She takes up the photograph and 
examines it, deeply moved.) Five ‘years! 
What a child I looked then! And how I 
adored you! It seems quite incredible to me 
now that I could have loved you so much. 

Tue AutHor: Ah, well, it was eight years 
ago, not five. And we have both grown older. 
And you had the advantage of me because you 
aged twelve years to my eight. 

THE Actress (piqued) Are you saying 
that I look twelve years older? 

Tue AutHor: No. . . only that you pre- 
tended to be eighteen at the time and you were 
actually twenty-two. 

Tue Actress: If you are going to be rude 
tome, I'll go. 

THe AUTHOR: 


Tx apartment of the Famous Author. 


No—please? (She evades 
Surely that sort of 


I suppose I 
(He 


Forgive me? 


am cross because you refused to kiss me. 
tries to kiss her.) 

THE Actress (more emphatically) No 
++ don’t be silly! You mustn’t think I came 


By FRANZ MOLNAR 
Translated by Benjamin Glazer 





| Love Song 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


| OVERS eminent in love 
Ever diversities combine; 

The vocal cords of the cushet-dove, 

The snake’s articulated spine. 


Such elective elements 

Educate the eye and lip 

With one’s refreshing innocence, 
| The other’s claim to scholarship. 


The serpent’s knowledge of the world 
Learn, and the dove’s more naive charm; 
Whether your ringlets should be curled, 
And why he likes his claret warm. 








here after five years—or, according to you, 
eight years—to begin where we left off. That 
would be too stupid. No, my friend, coming 
here is like visiting the grave of a dead ro- 
mance. Let us simply sit and chat of the dead 
(slaps his hand) Don’t do that! 

THE AUTHOR (turns away, offended) Just 
as you please. 

THe ActREss: You mustn’t spoil things by 
being cross. Sit down there . . . at the table, 
where you wrote your masterpieces— 

Tue AvuTHorR: Don’t be sarcastic! You 
always were sarcastic to me. I think that’s 
why we never got along. 

Tue Actress: Never? Aren’t you exag- 
gerating a bit? Would I be here if we had 
never— ? 

Tue AttTHoR: Well, I don’t consider that 
we ever did get along very successfully. 

THe Actress: You don’t mean to deny 
that I loved you? 

THE AtTHoR: No... I suppose you 
loved me... in a way... But it was a 
rather flavourless, colourless, inconclusive way, 
a way that led to no— 

THE Actress (interrupts him vehemently) 
I forbid you to say such things. It’s cruel, it’s 
heartless, it desecrates my tenderest memories 
. . . You may have received my kisses indif- 
ferently. You may even have forgotten them. 
But to me they are sacred. 

THE AvTHoR (apologetically, more tender- 
ly) Good Lord, ...I never dreamed... 
vou cared as much as that. 

THE Actress: No. . . to you it was only 
an adventure . . . like the rest of them. 

THE AUTHOR (protestingly) Don’t say that. 

THE ActrREss (sentimentally) It is so dif- 
ferent from what I expected when, after all 
these years, you spoke to me again and asked 
me to come ... and I came. I had an odd 
feeling about coming here, a kind of nostalgia 

. to look at the place again in which I had 
been so happy. In the moment of crossing 
your threshold I was again the shy and trembl- 
ing novice of eighteen,—or twenty-two, as you 
will have it—visiting her first love. And I had 
hoped that you would take my hand tenderly, 





respectfully . . . and speak of the past in a 
low, reverent voice . . . and transfigure our 
reunion with old and dimly remembered 
ecstasies. And here we are, squabbling and 
resenting each other instead. 

THE AUTHOR (touched) Poor little girl! 
It was my fault. I meant it to be like that, too, 
but, somehow, we started wrong. I should 
have begun by reminding you of our first meet- 
ing. Do you remember? 

Tue Actress: Of course, I do. 

THE AUTHOR (with a reminiscent smile) 
It was the night of your first appearance on 
the stage. You played the rdle of Martha in 
The Mouse . . . How enchanting you were! 
. . . And I was a rather well known critic at 
the time. I went back stage to tell you how 
much I liked your performance. And that is 
how our acquaintance began. 

THE ACTRESS (with a rather puzzled frown) 
They are unimportant details. 

THE AvuTHoR: More important ones fol- 
lowed . . . when you first came to this place 
. . « (She closes her eyes blissfully) I can see 
you now as you looked when you entered this 
room, so slim, so young, so beautiful. And 
when I took you in my arms, you turned your 
face pleadingly up to mine and whispered, in 
the voice of Sarah Bernhardt, “Promise me, 
swear to me that you will be discreet.” ... 
and I swore... and... (He finishes with 
a regretful sigh.) 

THE ACTRESS (opens her eyes; impatiently) 
Goon... goon! 

THe AvuTHOR: Go on with what? There 
is no more. You never came again, though I 
entreated you to. You swore that you loved 
me, that you would love me until death, but 
yours was a virtuous love and must ever re- 
main so— 

Tue Actress: Did I? 

THE AvuTHor: And that was why we 
stopped speaking to each other. 

THE ActREss (puzzled and uneasy) Was 
that the reason? 

THE AvuTHoR: Acknowledge to me now 
that it wasn’t worth while, these years of es- 
trangement, all our happiness forfeited for 
. . . for some girlish notions of respectability 
—(Confidently he comes forward to embrace 
her.) 

THE ACTRESS (very nervously) No, no 
... I must go... TI really must go now. 
And I thank you for having been as courteous 
and considerate to me today . . . as you were 
years ago. I shall always treasure those mem- 
ories of our innocent child-like love . . . be- 
cause . . . though many men have loved me 
. .. you were the only one... really the 
only one I ever loved . . . But now let me go 
. . . let me escape from those sweet memories 
. .. before I... before I burst .. . into 
tears. (She makes her exit in conformity with 
the best traditions of emotional drama.) 

Tue AvuTHoR (almost speechless with sur- 
prise, can only murmur) Are you really go— 
(But she is gone.) 

THE Actress (downstairs, in the hall, 
murmurs to herself in horror and perplexity) 
Good gracious! My memory is getting quite 
unreliable. Whom did I mistake that man for? 
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Pigs In Clover 


VANITY FAIR 


In Which an Historian Discusses What May Prove a Depressing Chapter in Some Future History 


crossed Mount Vernon Place. My friend 
- moved slowly. He has been lame ever 
since he came back from France. I stayed by 
his side. From the west, a fast little touring 
car came rapidly up the hill. The man at the 
wheel looked fat. The woman by his side 
looked prosperous. The road was clear and 
the little car had all the room in the world. 
But the driver bore down upon us at great 
speed. Just before he touched us, he swerved 
slightly to the right. Then he leaned forward 
and hollered something insulting about damn 
fools “‘who didn’t watch their step.” 
My friend stopped. 
“Those are the people we made the world 
safe for,” he said. 
And a little later, “Whittlesey was right.” 


\’ Cathedral Street we left the bus and 


OW, lest it be thought that the following 
observations are the result of a mis-spent 
life and of congenital disappointment, allow 
us to make a few very personal remarks. We 
have everything that usually is supposed to 
make life worth living. With reasonable care, 
we are good for another twenty years. We 
have money enough to pay our modest bills. 
We can spend the rest of our days writing the 
sort of books and drawing the sort of pictures 
we like to write and to draw. A good Rotarian 
just now would probably classify us as a ““Suc- 
cessful Man.” He would express astonishment 
at the “line” we have preferred, but since that 
“line” produces a certain amount of cash, he 
would slap us on the back and tell us that we 
were a fine fellow, and ought to come around 
next Thursday. 

What we have to say, therefore, is not a 
sample of our own particular sour-grapes 
home-brew. And if we were the only person in 
the world who felt and thought the way we did, 
we would not rush into print. Unfortunately, 
our sentiments seem to be shared by so many 
of the men and the women who have passed 
through the seven years of war and reconstruc- 
tion, that we think it our duty to draw public 
attention to a state of mind which promises lit- 
tle good for the future of both the individual 
and of the country. 

And now, having sketched in the back- 
ground, let us state our case. This, in the 
main, is our honest belief and our equally 
honest conviction. First of all: that the more 
intelligent part of the world is too sick of soul 
and too tired of body to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the affairs of the day. Secondly: 
that as a result of this lethargy, public affairs 
are more and more falling into the hands of 
the utterly incompetent and the absolutely un- 
scrupulous. Thirdly: that this is the most dan- 
gerous thing that has happened to civilization 
since the decline of the Roman Empire. 

Perhaps we had better take these charges up 
one by one. 

We do not wish to repeat the arguments of 
the former gobs and doughboys who stand on 
street corners and make speeches for the bonus 
bill. That the average soldier was miserably 
disappointed when he came home and found 
himself a nuisance instead of a hero is a well 
known fact. But that has happened after 
every war. It is part of the game. Besides, 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


we are not talking of the fellows who were 
drawers of fire and hewers of mud. We mean 
to discuss the mental state of those who di- 
rected the fire, and who showed how heavy 
guns could be transported through the oozy 
slime of the Champagne front. The ordinary 
man, who did his duty in the trenches, is a 
fairly simple person. He will eventually find 
himself a job and a house and a girl and a 
flivver, and he will be contented, puttering 
around in the garage and in the nursery. 

No, we are thinking of that class of our so- 
ciety which will do the thinking and the di- 
recting and the planning and the executing for 
the next fifty years. Even then, we must except 
those who having ears to hear and eyes to see, 
yet will never either see nor understand, nor 
even suspect; who will continue to accept this 
world of ours as the best of all little worlds, 
and who will be contented to live and die like 
the common or garden cabhage, making room 
for a large offspring of Brussels sprouts. 

It is true, this reduces the number of people 
under discussion to a fairly small proportion. 
But as those citizens happen to represent the 
actual brains of the Republic, they deserve our 
serious attention. God help us, if in the hour 
of need, they should fail our jazzing commun- 
ity, and should leave us to the mercy of the 
graduates of our commercial colleges. 

What is the matter with these men and 
women, and how can we help them? Were 
their nerves overwrought? Were they too frail 
physically to stand the shock of such a ghastly 
reality? We doubt it. Dissecting rooms and 
wars became an easy habit. After a short 
while, one can enjoy a pleasant ham sandwich 
while cleaning out the remnants of a disabled 
tank. 


O, the thing is not physical. It is entirely 

mental. But the complaint is so subtle in 

its diverse manifestations, that it seems to have 

escaped the attention of the learned doctors who 
specialize in the suffering of human souls. 

The average man of fine sensibilities who 
went into the war left home and job, and risked 
life and limb because he honestly believed that 
his sacrifice was going to make the world the 
least little bit more intelligent and tolerant and 
agreeable for those who were to come after 
him. This is a deep-seated instinct. It has 
made our western (and our eastern and south- 
ern and northern) civilization what it is. It 
plays a réle in the life of those animals who 
do not walk on their hind legs. In short, it is 
universal. Our honest enthusiast, therefore, 
went across the sea, and he fought and worked 
and went through many hardships. 

Then he came back. 

And what did he find ? 

That the very thing against which his soul 
had revolted before he left had been strength- 
ened by the victory of his own Holy Cause. 

The folk at home had celebrated the occa- 
sion by one grand orgy of oratory. They were 
rapidly sobering up. They treated the returned 
hero to a few left-over bottles of stale four- 
minute brew, told him that the war no doubt 
had done him a world of good, and asked 
whether there was a chance for their motor 
cars or pickles in France or in Bulgaria. 


The returned soldier asked to be enlight- 
ened. Where was the new world for which he 
had been fighting? He was told to take off 
his coat and make America busier and better 
and more prosperous and richer than it had 
ever been before. He repeated his question, 
and was told to quit talking like a Bolshevik. 
If he happened to be of foreign origin, he was 
curtly informed that he had better get out or 
get under. Then the factory whistle blew, and 
the discussion came to an abrupt end. 

Strange to say, after so many years of dis- 
appointment and rebuff, the class of which I 
am talking is still a million miles away from 
anything either radical or revolutionary. These 
men wish to Heaven that they had a cause for 
which they could fight and in which they could 
believe. They have examined Bolshevism and 
Socialism and all the Isms, that they might 
give their energy and their courage to some- 
thing that was deserving of unselfish devotion, 
They have found the different Isms lacking in 
everything that would make them attractive to 
decent and intelligent people. They have gone 
all over the world, looking for some one who 
would invent a new system that would offer a 
chance of a more humane world. 


GAIN they failed. And so they stick to the 
old routine. They get up and dress, and eat 
breakfast and say, ‘Oh Lord! Another day!” 
But don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
they like what they silently accept, because they 
don’t know yet where to turn for something 
better. 

If the truth were to be told, I think that we 
could make the following concrete statement: 
that these men and women, of whom I have been 
talking, dislike our modern society because it 
bores them to extinction and because it seems 
so utterly silly and vapid. They pray that 
some one may lead them out of this intellectual 
and spiritual desert. But no one comes to the 
front. They have learned that life, played at 


dangerous but noble stakes, is the highest joy. | 


They are asked to be “safe” and “regular” and, 
above all, “conservative” in thought and in 
deed. They had formed the habit of giving 
and they were asked to acquire a faculty for 
getting, or be trampled under foot. 

They wanted to have a little time for leisure 
and for the enjoyment of things that are beat- 
tiful and useless. At once they were exposed 
to the ill-mannered attacks of every reformer 
and evangelist who had revaluated his ow) 
petty inhibitions into the laws of the land. 

In short, five years ago, the most brilliant 
among our men and women went forth de 
liberately to create a more humane world. 
During their absence, the inevitable pig 8% 
into the deserted pastures, took possession 0 
the grounds and installed himself and his 
family in the houses that were meant for decetl 
people to live in. When the rightful heirs te 
turned, they found the hogs firmly established. 
Feebly they tried to shoo them out. 

But it was too late. 

The hogs had come to stay. 

Somewhere in this story there is a lesson and 
a moral. We dedicate both to the fat man! 
his speedy car who asked the lame soldier why 
in thunder he did not get out of the way. 
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Dangerous Affairs 


Conditions Under Which the Business 
of Love Should Be Listed as a 
Hazardous Occupation 








THE DISILLUSIONED DON 


He has experienced all the affairs 

illustrated below, and is on the 

point of sending for the catalogues 

of the best liquor-making monastic 
orders still extant 
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THE SPINE-CHILLER 


A girl whose idea of teasing a lover is to straddle a window- 
sill and threaten to jump out will eventually shatter any 
nervous system. The worst of such situations is that if she 
should happen to fall without leaving a suicide note, nine 
juries out of ten would decide that you had pushed her 
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A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DANGER 


If you have only a passing shotgun acquaintance with a 
lady’s husband, perhaps it is just as well for you to shiver 
in the rain on her balcony and take your chances with 
pneumonia as against the risk of a shower of bullets 
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Sketches by 
CHARLES MARTIN 
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THE MORAL COURAGE GUSHER 


But this is nothing compared to the horror of starting a 
harmless flirtation with a married woman, who suddenly 
becomes convinced—by reading the Life of Shelley—that 
the only honourable course is to bring her canary and golf 
clubs over to your apartment and live with you openly 











THE AMATEUR ANNIE OAKLEY 


If a jealous woman takes careful aim before firing her pistol 
at you, you are fairly safe. But beware of the girl who is 
afraid of guns, and fires without looking. She seldom misses 
and hence should be dismissed while you are still alive 


AVOID FOREIGN ENTAN- 
GLEMENTS 


It is. always dangerous to fa!l 
in love with a woman whose 
husband is from some Latin 
country, where duelling is still 
a popular outdoor sport. But 
if you ever are in this predica- 
ment, remember that the 
Queensbury Rules give you the 
choice of weapons. We recom- 
mend bean bags at thirty paces 
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VIOLET HEMING 
(Center) 
Brought to the réle of Lydia 
Languish an agreeable arti- 
ficiality, a romantic falsity 
which seemed to render exactly 
a seventeen-year-old hoyden of 
the age of sensibility 


THE DUEL SCENE 
Showing, from left to right, Pedro 
de Cordoba as Faulkland, Patricia 
Collinge, John Craig as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, Violet Heming, James 
Powers as David, Robert Warwick, 
Mary Shaw, and Francis Wilson 
as Bob Acres. Especial credit 
should be given Mr. Wilson for the 
finest performance of Acres seen by 
the present generation of playgoers 

in New York 


ROBERT WARWICK AND 
MARY SHAW 


As Captain Absolute and Mrs. 
Malaprop. Classic revivals have 
come to be considered bores, either 
because the plays presented never 
had any right to be considered 
classics, or because the presentation 
is commonly too priggish or too 
amateurish. The Players’  per- 
formance of “The Rivals” was, on 
the contrary, as diverting as last 
year’s most expert comedy 








The “Rivals”—wWith an All Star 


VANITY FAIR 


PATRICIA COLLINGE 
(Below) 
As Lucy the maid to the Mala- 
prop household, Miss Collinge 
exhibited a knowing simplicity, 
a calculating charm. Her fine 
acting typified the attention giv- 
en to the lesser parts 


Cast 
The Players’ Club Chooses Sheridan’ s Comedy for the First of a Series of Classic Revivals 
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Candide in New York 


In Which Voltaire’s Hero Again Ventures Forth Into the Best of All Possible Worlds 


EARLY everybody is agreed that America 

today is the best of all possible worlds. In 
jact, it bears a startling resemblance to that 
mundane sphere in which the simple-minded, 
open-hearted hero of Voltaire’s Candide tri- 
umphed over so many misfortunes. On reread- 
ing this story in the new edition now appearing 
in London, one is struck by the likelihood of 
the young man encountering,—if it were pos- 
sible for him to visit the United States now,— 
adventures very similar to those that befell 
him in the XVIIIth century elsewhere. Amer- 
ican Immigration officials would appear to the 
naive closely akin to Spanish Inquisitors, of 
whom Candide fell foul; here today, as in 
South America and Spain then, Candide would 
be driven inevitably to commit homicide when 
threatened with incarceration or capital pun- 
ishment that he would feel unmerited, modern 
inventions and circumstances would favour his 
dramatic escapes, and he would find a first 
night in New York differed little from a first 
night in Paris 150 years ago. Most of the 
characters of the story survive in their descend- 
ants on this side of the Atlantic. Before he 
could land, Candide would have to circumvent 
the young baron of the Prussian official type, 
none the less recognizable as the brother of his 
beloved Cunégonde because dressed as an Im- 
migration officer; he would naturally bring 
with him Martin, the sophisticated cosmopoli- 
tan who became his companion; Paquette, the 
peasant girl who was thrust into independent 
adventure, would of course turn up as a girl 
reporter; and Pangloss, his preceptor whose 
philosophy was undiluted optimism, simply 
could not help being a dramatic critic. Ca- 
cambo, the faithful and resourceful mulatto 
who became his servant, emissary, and friend, 
would probably grow rich on bootlegging, and 
Cunégonde herself, while she preserved her 
looks, would fall a victim to psychoanalysis. 
One of the many charms of Voltaire’s Candide 
(Roman) is the delightful fashion in which a 
‘character, when slain or executed, reappears a 
few chapters forward. This is sheer prophecy 
of modern America where Candide would slay 
one Inquisitor in the Immigration Department 
only to find him reappear as an Inquisitor of 
the Police. 


ica. “Have you ever been in America, 

Mr. Martin?’ said Candide.—‘¥es,” 
said Martin, “I have been through several 
states; the inhabitants are divided into three 
classes: New Englanders, Middle Westerners, 
and Wops; everywhere the principal occupa- 
tion is the making of money, the second the 
Prevention of thought, and the third the culti- 
Vation of sentiment.” 

“But, Mr. Martin, have you been in New 
York?” Candide said further.—‘‘Yes, I have 
seen New York; it combines the characteristics 
of the other parts: it is a chaos, it is a press in 
which everybody seeks what he cannot find, at 
least SO it seemed to me. I sojourned there 
little. I was robbed on arrival of all I had 
by men of the Customs; I was taken myself 
for a thief, and I was eight days in prison; 
after which I became a proof reader to earn 
‘tough to return to Europe.” 


7. sighted at last the shores of Amer- 





By MONTGOMERY BELGION 


As Martin was speaking, they sighted an- 
other, smaller ship, eastbound, which was at 
a distance of about three miles: the wind 
brought it so near to their own ship that they 
were able to see with ease the people on its 
decks; a large number of these had gathered 
along the taffrail: they were young men with 
long hair and a few young women with short 
hair. “Do you know, Mr. Martin,” said Can- 
dide, “who are those strange-looking persons?” 
—Yes,” said Martin; “if I am not mistaken, 
they are American intellectuals seeking exile 
in Europe.”—‘But, Mr. Martin, has America 
no need of intellectuals?”—‘“It thinks it has 
not. But these are not true intellectuals; they 
are American intellectuals, a different variety; 
they are really pessimists who consider Amer- 
ica to be uninhabitable.”’—‘‘Do you agree with 
them?”—“No; because they believe that they 
will be better off in Europe, and I believe that 
one is equally uncomfortable everywhere.” — 
“What, Mr. Martin, is the cause of this effect; 
what has made them become pessimists ?”— 
“They were born without the gift of making 
money,” said Martin; “naturally they are not 
at home in this country.”—‘Ah,” said Can- 
dide, “if Pangloss had not been hanged, how 
well he would argue with them on how pure 
nature is made.” 


The American Inquisition 


N reasoning thus, they arrived in Quaran- 
tine. Candide was admiring the skyline of 
New York when Martin summoned him below 
to meet the Inquisitors of Immigration. The 
Inquisitor before whom Candide appeared was 
a very handsome young man, with bright eyes, 
red ears, vermilion lips, and a proud air. 
Candide first kissed the hem of the overcoat 
of the Inquisitor; then the questioning began. 
“So you are German?” the Inquisitor said to 
him in that language.—‘‘Yes, your Highness,” 
said Candide. Why had he come to America? 
Had he 50 doubloons? Had he a friend who 
could vouch for him? Was he an anarchist, 
a Bolshevik, a Manichean, a Socinian, how 
many wives had he, how often had he been in 
prison? Candide, convinced that he was back 
before the abominable Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain, was confused by all these inquiries. He 
replied as best he could, but to all his replies 
the Inquisitor said: ‘‘How do I know that is 
true?” It was a vicious circle. Suddenly the 
demeanour of the Inquisitor changed. ‘“‘So you 
are German ?”’ he asked again. Both of them, 
as he pronounced these words, looked at each 
other with extreme surprise and an emotion 
which they could not master. ‘And from what 
country of Germany are you?” said the In- 
quisitor—‘From the dirty province of West- 
phalia,” said Candide: ‘I was born in the cas- 
tle of Thunder-ten-Tronckh.”—‘‘Oh heavens, 
is it possible?” exclaimed the Inquisitor. Each 
allowed himself to collapse, they embraced, 
they wept rivers of tears. “‘Now, can it be you, 
your Highness? You the brother of the beau- 
tiful Cunégonde! You, who were killed by the 
Bulgarians! You, through whom I ran my 
sword when you were a Jesuit in Paraguay! 
One must admit that this world is a strange 
thing. O Pangloss! Pangloss! how you would 
be pleased if you had not been hanged?” 


The Baron Inquisitor thanked God and St. 
Ignatius a thousand times; he pressed Candide 
in his arms. “But why have you come to 
America?” again said the baron; “and have 
you at least 50 doubloons?” Candide pro- 
duced two or three pebbles from Eldorado. “I 
hope to obtain a little ready money by selling 
these stones,” he said‘ ‘The Customs In- 
quisitors will have something to say about 
that,” said the baron, his eyes revealing the 
cupidity which the sight of the stones had 
aroused, “but, even so, why have you come to 
America ?”"—“You will be even more surprised, 
more moved, more beyond yourself,” said Can- 
dide, “than you were to see me, when I tell you 
that Mlle. Cunégonde, your sister, is in this 
country.” —‘‘Where?”—“In your neighbour- 
hood; she was seized by his Excellency the 
Governor of Buenos Aires and I sent my faith- 
ful valet, Cacambo, to deliver her. It is ar- 
ranged that we shall meet in New York, be- 
cause I intended to marry her, and I hope still 
to do so.”—‘*You?” replied the baron; “I'll 
tell the world you’re fresh, I’ll say you’re hard- 
boiled. You would have the impudence to 
marry my sister who has 72 millions! I find 
you have a crust to dare speak to me of such 
a temerarious design!” Candide, petrified by 
such a speech, answered him: ‘“‘Your Highness, 
all the millions in the world will not affect it: 
I rescued your sister; she is obliged to me, she 
wishes to marry me. Master Pangloss has 
always told me that men are equal, and cer- 
tainly I shall marry her.”—‘That we shall 
see, knave,” said the Baron of Thunder-ten- 
Tronckh, “If you were a penniless European 
noble or worked in a factory here, it would be 
different; as it is—’’ At the same time he 
struck Candide on the face with the flat of his 
sword. Candide, in the same instant, drew 
his own sword, and thrust it to the guard into 
the stomach of the baron inquisitor; but, as 
he dragged it out all smoking, he began to 
weep. ‘Alas, my God,” he said, ‘I have killed 
my former master, my friend, my brother-in- 
law.” 


Candide’s Flight 


ARTIN, who had been at the door, ran 

in; he took the overcoat that the baron 
had on and placed it on the body of Candide, 
gave him the peaked cap of the dead man, and 
led him toward the gangway of the ship. 
“Make way, make way, for the Inquisitor of 
Immigration,’ he cried; and soon they were 
off the pier. 

“We must flee,’ said Martin, and hailed a 
taxicab. 

The clattering vehicle sped into the heart of 
the city, bouncing its passengers to its roof, as 
it leaped over the uneven roadway. “This new 
world may be the best of all possible worlds,” 
said Candide, “but this is worse than being 
flaved by the Bulgarians,” and he put his 
hands under his seat for protection. 

They sought refuge in a hostelry. Candide 
gave the driver a pebble from Eldorado worth 
5,000 sequins, and the man did not even thank 
him. In the lobby of the inn Candide noticed 
a number of women sitting. ‘What are those 
women doing?” he said to Martin.—Wait- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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nikOLAs MUM! 





Eugene O’Neill—American Dramatist 


> Has Recently Been Awarded the Pulitzer Prize as the Best Play of the Year 


Whose “Anna Christie’ 
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Washington Without a Wig 


A Newly Discovered Portrait Declared to Have Been Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


world to poke around in, is that high 

rise of hill and old houses in Paris 
known .3 Montmartre. It is the capital of the 
world’s Bohemia—the native home of poor art- 
ists and poor poets and courtesans not quite so 
poor. It is a place where beauty As for sale, 
and a free and gay and friendly, if not a very 
luxurious life is lived upon the pro- 
ceeds of it. This has been so for so 
many years that Montmartre is full 
now of priceless relics of the artistic 
life of the past. The most extraordi- 
nary kinds of buried treasure may be 
found there. 

If you pass along the right side of 
the Old Theatre of Montmartre, your 
street will end after about a half a 
block in a dead wall with a house 
rising above it. In the wall a door 
will open to your touch, and let you 
pass through the roots of that house, 
and out into a little, shadowy back 
alley. Here among several tiny door- 
ways, the tiniest bears the painted card 
of M. Paul Ragenau, Artist and Con- 
noisseur of Art. And M. Ragenau sits 
inside amid a drift of old paintings 
and drawings and statuary, arranged 
somewhat as though they had been cast 
up around him by the sea. He is teach- 
ing the art of painting, and also one 
supposes a little of the art of life, toa 
very slim and dark-eyed young French 
gitl with an extraordinary apprecia- 
tion of his talents, At least he was when 
I came there, and it was from her that 
I learned what a great man he is. 

The other character in this story— 
aside from George Washington who 
will appear in due time—is Mr. 
William Tudor Wilkinson, a Parisian 
American, well known for the charm- 
ing ways in which he spends a whole 
lot of superfluous time and money. 
He came over to France during the 
war to be an aviator, and after the war he 
stayed in France and did nothing, because there 
seemed to be nothing sufficiently exciting left to 
do. He lives in an apartment once occupied by 
Madame de Maintenon, the fascinating mis- 
tress of Louis the Fourteenth. And he loves 
to find historic and fascinating things to put 
in it. That is how he came to be poking 
around in the Old Curiosity Shops on Mont- 
martre. And that is how he came to pass 
through the magic door behind the Old Thea- 
tre, and arrive at the obscure and tiny boutique 
of M. Paul Ragenau. 

And M. Ragenau in making room for him 
among the wreckage, or in trying to dig up out 
of it some swimming nymphs and _ spying 
satyrs of the classic period of French art, ex- 
posed to view a torn and stained and mangled, 
and yet still very startling portrait entitled 
Washington By Reynolds. It seemed impos- 
sible to believe that a portrait of George 
Washington could have been painted by the 
great English artist, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and remain unknown. And yet when Mr. Wil- 
kinson turned it over, he found written with 
4 brush, in what experts have since declared 


Or: of the most romantic spots in the 


By MAX EASTMAN 


to be the hand of the artist himself, the words, 

“Presdt. U. S. A. Washington 

J. Reynolds pinxit 1791” 

Mr. Wilkinson put the portrait back in its 
place, entered into a lively argument with M. 
Ragenau as to the proper price for nymphs 
and satyrs, and then when he had bought a 
few of these, asked him to add this old por- 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A portrait of the first President of the United States, reputed 
to have been painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his old age, 


has recently been discovered in Paris 


trait to the bundle. He got it for 500 francs. 

It was some days later that we came together 
to visit M. Ragenau, and inquire into the his- 
tory of the portrait. It seems that he came into 
possession of it along with a large quantity of 
paintings that were left by an aged artist named 
Dutterhofer, who died in the Faubourg St. Mar- 
tin in 1918. He said that he had pasted the title 
on the frame himself at the time of the National 
Holiday, when he exposed it for sale in his 
little show window on the Place Pigail, farther 
down the hill. It was there on view for a week, 
and to be had for the price of a suit of clothes. 


Gunman and Connoisseur 


RAGENAU’S innocence in this matter 

e was somewhat explained and justified, 
when we came to learn from his adoring pupil 
in art what a very extraordinarily talented man 
he is. For it appears that M. Ragenau is not 
a mere Artist and Connoisseur of Art. That is 
but a pastime of his advancing years. M. 
Ragenau is none other than “Creek The Re- 
volver King,” formerly attached to Barnum’s 
Circus, and for fifteen years the most celebrated 
crack shot in the world. He still wears a 


black sombrero and a moustache like Pancho 
Villa’s, and he has a small, sharp, quick eye 
like a wild bird. He told us that his gift was 
unconscious and incredible to him. His wife 
would sail a playing card through the air, and 
he would raise his revolver without any effort 
of attention and hit that card edgeways almost 
every time! He could also do wonderful things 
with a rifle. And under the stimulus 
of our admiration he brought one out, 
and showed us the position in which 
he used to shoot cigarettes out of his 
wife’s mouth from behind his back 
with the gun upside down. He did 
not shoot because he can’t reach round 
himself any longer. But he convinced 
us with such unimpeachable docu- 
ments as handbills and newspaper 
clippings that as a connoisseur of art 
he is a remarkable gunman, and well 
qualified to give away for 500 francs a 
portrait that is worth a fortune. 
It is hardly possible that Joshua 
Reynolds ever saw George Wash- 
ington, but the American general’s 
features were no doubt familiar in 
England. He was the outstanding 
personality of the world during his 
time, and portraits and copies of por- 
“traits and drawings more or less accu- 
rate must have been in circulation. 
Moreover, Sir Joshua was a_ very 
lively-minded old gentleman, and he 
knew the intimate gossip of all the 
great men of his day. Mr. Wilkinson 
thinks that he formed his own idea of 
the character of the revolutionary 
leader, and amused himself in old age 
when his sight was failing by putting 
it upon canvas. It is one of the two or 
three paintings that he took the trouble 
to sign. 


The Washington Portrait 


OW much this portrait may actu- 

ally resemble Washington will be 
hard to tell. It is at least a living and real 
human being. The General appears in rather 
plain cloth and without his wig, and he is not 
at all the kind of George Washington that 
would fit into the text-books of American his- 
tory that have been censored by some of our 
super-patriotic Boards of Education. It ac- 
cords better with the fact that Washington 
habitually gave out false communiqués about 
the number and condition of his forces, than 
with the little story about the hatchet. 

The mouth lacks altogether that expression 
of set and inflexible saintliness made familiar 
in the portraits of Gilbert Stuart, and probably 
imparted by a brand new set of false teeth. In 
the brown and the hazel eyes, too, there is an 
expression of worldly knowingness rather than 
divine wisdom. 

A cool, aloof, experienced, slightly ironical, 
sensually sophisticated old gentleman with a 
bald head, who might be saying, “Come to me, 
boys! I’ve been there. I know!” That is the 
first impression. Anyone who has ever met an 
army can understand from those eyes why 
George Washington’s army loved him. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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VANITY FAIR 


| Like Americans—They Are So Ridiculous 


Some Aspects of the Free and the Brave as Seen from the Place de l’Opera and Adjacent Points— 


LIKE Americans. 
You may say what you will, they are the 


nicest people in the world. 

They sleep with their windows open. 

Their bath-tubs are never dry. 

They are not grown-up yet. 
lieve in Santa Claus. 

They are terribly in earnest. 

But they laugh at everything. 

They know that one roll does not make a 
breakfast. 

Nor one vermouth a cocktail. 

I like Americans. 

They smoke with their meals. 

The Italians are nice. 

But they are not so nice as the Americans. 

They have been told that they live in a warm 
climate. 

And they refuse to heat their houses. 

They are forever sobbing Puccini. 

They no longer have lions about, to prey on 
Christian flesh. 

But they have more than a sufficient supply 
of certain smaller carnivora. 

And if you walk in the street alone, some- 
body pinches you. 

I like Americans. 

They give you the matches free. 


They still be- 


HE Austrians are nice. 
But they are not so nice as the Americans. 

They eat sausages between the acts at the 
opera. 

But they make you go out into the snow to 
smoke. 

They are gentle and friendly. They will 
walk ten blocks out of their way to show you 
your way. 

But they serve you paper napkins at the 
table. 

And the sleeves of their tailored blouses are 
gathered at the shoulder. 

And they don’t know how to do their hair. 

I like Americans. 

They dance so well. 

The Hungarians are nice. 

But they are not so nice as the Americans. 

They make beautiful shoes. 

Which are guaranteed to squeak for a year. 

Their native tongue is like a typewriter in 
the next room, and every word beginning with 
the shift-key. 

Their wines are too sweet. 

I like Americans. 

They are the only men in the world, the sight 
of whom in their shirt-sleeves is not rumpled, 
embryonic, and agonizing. 

They wear belts instead of suspenders. 


HE French are nice. 
But they are not so nice as the Americans. 

They wear the most charming frocks in the 
world. 

And the most awkward underclothes. 

Their shoes are too short. 

Their ankles are too thick. 

They are always forgetting where they put 
their razors. 

They have no street-corner shoe-shining 
palaces, where a man can be a king for five 
minutes every day. 

Nor any Sunday supplement. 


By NANCY BOYD 


Their mail-boxes are cleverly hidden slits 
in the wall of a cigar store. 

They put all their cream into cheese. 

Your morning cup of chicory is full of 
boiled strings. 

If you want butter with your luncheon, they 
expect you to order radishes. 

And they insist on serving the vegetables as 
if they were food. 

I like Americans. 

They make a lot of foolish laws. 

But at least their cigarettes are not rolled by 
the government. 

The material of which the French make their 
cigarettes would be used in America to enrich 
the fields. 


N the city the French are delightful. 

They kiss in the cafés and dine on the 
sidewalks. 

Their dance halls are gay with paper rib- 
bons and caps and colored balloons. 

Their rudeness is more gracious than other 
people’s courtesy. 

But they are afraid of the water. 

They drink it mixed with wine. 

They swim with wings. 

And they bathe with an atomizer. 

Their conception of a sport suit is a black 
taffeta gown, long gloves with fringe on, a 
patent leather hand-bag, and a dish-mop dog. 

In the country they are too darned funny for 
words. 

I like Americans. 

They carry such pretty umbrellas. 

The Avenue de l’Opera on a rainy day is 
just an avenue, on a rainy day. 

But Fifth Avenue on a rainy day is an old- 
fashioned garden under a shower. 

The French are a jolly lot. 

Their cities have no traffic regulations. 

And no speed limit. 

And if you get run over, you have to pay a 
fine for getting in the way. 

They have no ear drums. 

Paris is the loveliest city in the world. 

Until she opens her mouth. 

Should the French go forth to battle armed 
only with their taxi horns, they would drive 
all before them. 

I would liefer live in a hammock slung un- 
der the “L” at Herald Square, than in a palace 
within ear-shot of the Place de la Harmony. 


LIKE Americans. 
They are so ridiculous. 

They are always risking their lives to save 
a minute. 

The pavement under their feet is red-hot. 

They are the only people in the world who 
can eat their soup without a sound as of the 
tide coming in. 

They sell their bread hygienically wrapped. 

The Europeans sell it naked. 

They carry it under the arm. 

Drop it and pick it up. 

Beat the horses with it. 

And spank the children. 

They deliver it at your apartment. You find 
it lying outside your door on the door-mat. 

And European hotels are so hateful and 
irritating. 


There is never an ash-tray in your bedroom, 

Nor a waste-basket. 

Nor a cake of soap. 

No sweet little cake of new soap all sealed 
in paper! 

Not even a sliver left behind by a former 
guest. 

No soap. 

No soap at all. 

And there’s always a dead man in a blanket 
across the head of the bed. 

And you can’t get him out. He’s tied there. 

And the pillow-slips are trimmed with bro- 
ken buttons. 

That scratch your ear. 


HEN there are their theatres. 
They make you tip the usher. 

And pay for your program. 

The signal for the curtain to rise is the chop- 
ping of wood, off stage. 

Then the railroad system. 

Especially in France. 

Have to get there forty-five minutes ahead 
of train time, or stand in the aisle all day. 

Pay for every pound of trunk. 

Never a soul in sight who knows anything 
about anything. 

No place to sit. 

No place to powder up. 

And before they will let you into the station 
at all, they insist on your pushing two sous 
into a slot-machine. 

When you have just had your pocket picked 
of the last sou you had in the world. 

And are expecting your only husband on the 
express from Havre. 

I like Americans. 

They let you play around in the Grand Cen- 
tral all you please. 

Their parks are not locked at sunset. 

And they always have plenty of paper bags. 

Which are not made of back numbers of Le 
Rire. 


HE English are nice. 
But they are not so nice as the Americans. 

They wear much too much flannel. 

No matter with whom they are dancing, they 
dance a solo. 

And no matter where they go, they remain at 
home. 

They are nice. They keep the tea-set at the 
office. 

But the Americans keep the dish-pan in the 
music-room. 

The English are an amusing people. 

They are a tribe of shepherds, inhabiting 4 
small island off the coast of France. 

They are a simple and genial folk. 

But they have one idiosyncrasy. 

They persist in referring to their island 4 
if it were the mainland. 

The Irish are nice. 

But they are not so nice as the Americans 

They are always rocking the boat. 

I like Americans. 

They either shoot the whole nickel, or giv 
up the bones. 

You may say what you will, they are the 
nicest people in the world. 
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The Paintings of Marsden Hartley 


Characteristics of the Work of One of the Very Great Talents Among Present Day American Artists 


every rectangle of canvas or glass dec- 

orated by Marsden Hartley. There is no 
brushstroke of his that does not exhale, elu- 
sively and still poignantly, as certain herbs 
their spicy nimble fragrances, an happily dis- 
tinguished spirit. Like a warm flower half 
hidden in lush grasses, such a presence glints 
forth from his clamant shields of colour, meet- 
ing with light reassurance the eye when first 
it falls upon the great drooping curves, the 
prim angular shapes and flaunting areas of 
this simultaneously stiff and violent and whim- 
sical art. An unaffected fastidiousness of na- 
ture has disposed these large shapes in rela- 
tions at once singularly formal and full of 
circumstance, and yet elegant and easily orig- 
inal. Spontaneous daintiness, analogous to 
the quite instinctive expressions of natural 
grace and charm made in the arrangement of 
their garments by certain veritable fashion- 
ables, in the folding of a scarf, the tilt of a 
hat, the deportment of a stick, has given sud- 
den, unexpected, quaint twists to these im- 
portunate masses. The native delicacy runs 
in the airiness, the relaxed elevation, with 
which the pigment is brushed on. One feels 
it aquiver in the colour fancies, in the fresh and 
pungent opposition, say, of this verdurous dark 
of balsam sprig to this cool muslin white; or 
in the delightful spot of that wistful silver- 
blue flowerbell-shape amid those funeral 
blacks. A thousand niceties and fancifulnesses 
body it forth; in a single form, at the very 
least, it suffuses with its precious ray all the 
material, the material of the poet and essayist 
as well as that of the painter, upon which Hart- 
ley has lain touch. 


Te breath of a rare apartness informs 


The Art of Painting 


[' is in the form of a tactful recognition of 
the cardinal limitation of his medium, and 
of a perfect deference to it, that most often- 
times the element of distinction of spirit mani- 
fests itself in his work. That which Cezanne 
declared to Renoir it had taken him ten (or was 
it twenty?) years to discover, the difference 
existing between the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture, this Maine boy, with his inborn fineness 
of feeling, seems from the first of his career 
to have well sensed. Trust in his intuitions, 
the condition, surely, of pure feeling, made 
him to ascertain instinctively the character of 
the medium before which he found himself; 
made him to recognize its inevitabl bi-dimen- 
sionality, and to comprehend quite simply that 
iN a painting the tri-dimensional universe of 
our experience must be rendered as a conven- 
tion, and as colour, in its interrelations, can ex- 
press it. And, honouring the individuality of 
his material as one might respect the sensibility 
of another personage, Hartley has been pre- 
vented by grace from doing the violence done 
to his art by so many less sensitive painters. 
It is practically never that we find him invad- 
ing the province proper to the sculptor, in the 
Manner of certain of his fellows, and attempt- 
Ing to make the flat surface of the canvas ren- 
der a tri-dimensional reality co-extensive with 
space as we know it. He has always given 
Us painting. 

He has always painted flatly, subtly; left 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


one perfectly conscious that it is a surface he 
is decorating. The volumes of space he trans- 


lates into the idiom of surface; a feat doubtless- 
ly permitted him and other painters by the 
circumstance that the eve, so it seems, knows 
cnly two dimensions, and that perception of a 
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RUBBER PLANT: GLOUCESTER, 1920 





third is performed strictly by reason in result 
of experience. Planes, to be sure, break his 
canvases, represent spatial extension. This 
regal white lily with its wickedly horned 
leaves, erect between butter-yellow draperies, 
is felt as a volume against that lustrous pur- 
plish-blue sweep of bay, as that is felt against 
the curve of sandy shore, and the shore in turn 
felt against the rim of violet peaks and they 
against the white-clouded summer sky. This 
copper bowl is heaped full of stiffish bananas, 
globular pomegranates and luscious figs as a 
bursting pod is crammed with seed. But there 
is no imitation of nature in the representation. 
One is not snared by violent lights and shades 
into believing he has before him the solids of 
sculpture. He is left, by the subtlety and 
lightness of the painting in wide-eyed aware- 
ness that each object is the symbol of a volume, 
and that every plane is sheer as a sheet of tis- 
sue-paper. 

What Hartley, what every painter who finds 
his way to the conception of his work primar- 
ily as decoration, and employs to effectuate 
himself the subtle, thin, butterfly painting com- 
parable to that of the later Cezanne, achieves, 
is nothing other than art itself. For, in play- 
ing his game of cards with the entire deck, as 
it were, lain face upward on the table; in 
accepting frankly and honestly the conventions 
of his art, as Copeau, say, accepts his, desiring 
that the audience forget never that it is in a 
theatre, and that the stage is a few boards 





across some wooden horses, that the protagon- 
ists are actors wearing costumes, and the scen- 
ery painted stuff, he succeeds in establishing 
a tiny universe sharply defined against the 
great limitless chaotic outer. He sets up dis- 
tinct limits to which everything in the canvas, 
every line, every brushstroke, every hue, is re- 
lated, and through which relationship it be- 
gets a special significance. On the materials 
of the great outer cosmos he establishes a lit- 
tle sealed world declarative of his own inward 
human order. And through this superimposed 
order he manages to escape from the literal- 
ness of the facts with which as the product 
of a material universe he has to deal, and suc- 
ceeds as does every artist in making objects 


‘register the double significance which they 


have for him at once the animal and the man, 
product of civilization. The Forest of Arden 
of the Shakespearean comedy, because of what 
mankind owes to trees, is both the cool wood- 
land good to the primitive human organism 
worn by the constraints of society, and the free 
wild world of poesy uncontrolled by the powers 
of the state and church, and necessary to the 
man desirous of finer living. And so, in the 
paintings of Hartley, these great dark pears, 
for instance, bedded upon hospital white linen 
on a background of severe dry black, are both 
the magnificent fruits shown against ascetic 
noble stuffs, and the entire world as a certain 
grim experience of life has shown it to the 
painter. In their doubleness, they satisfy the 
whole organism. 


The Manner of Composition 


T is, also, in the intricacy and subtlety of 

his manner of composition, that the peculiar 
refinement of temper of Hartley manifests it- 
self. Had he been a musician, it is most likely 
that his nature would have led him to some- 
thing approximating the close, delicate evanes- 
cent harmonies of Debussy and Ravel, rather- 
more than the more primitive tone-resistances, 
the kind of clashing oppositions preferred by 
certain of the Russians, by Ornstein, and by 
some of the members of the Groupe des Six. 
It is the similarity of objects, the inner re- 
semblances, which he appears in his. painting 
to stress, not their mutual repulsions, and dif- 
ferences. He seems to find pleasure in record- 
ing the analogies between objects and coloura- 
tions superficially very dissimilar. These, 
apparently singular in shape and hue, will be 
approached to each other, and shown of a 
family. The broad defined colour areas found 
in so much of modern painting appear in 
Hartley; but instead of being used in a sort of 
powerful clash, a powerful play of elemental 
forces, they will be approached and delicately 
worked into each other. In a painting based 
on rose, white, Yale blue and saffron, one 
discovers the white suffusing the rosy area, 
and the azure; the blue stressed in the rose and 
the yellow; the white faintly touched with pink. 
Or, in another, he produces the black in his 
white, the yellow in his deep violet, and the 
violet in his yellow. In this practice he is 
utterly opposed for example to Georgia 
O’Keeffe, who seems to feel instinctively the 
mutual resistances, the stubborn opposition of 

(Continued on page 84) 
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VERA FOKINE 


The Marquise of the ballet, a gay 
and piquant figure. The Marquis 
woos her, walks with her through 
the park. In her mind, the Mar- 
quis and the faun standing by in 
the fountain become one. Her 
courtier departing, she prepares to 
bathe in the fountain, when it sud- 
denly seems to her that the faun is 
alive. They plunge over the lawn 
of the alleys, into the splashing 
spray. The Marquise awakes—in 
time to discover the Marquis—in a 
most susceptible mood. “Le Réve 
de la Marquise” has been presented 
both in Paris and New York; most 
recently, it was seen in the annual 
show of the Actors Equity 











MICHEL FOKINE 


Created practically the whole of the 
original repertory of the Ballet 
Russe—Cleopatra, Scheherazade, 
Petrouchka, La Spectre de la Rose 
and many others. His influences on 
the American ballet has been in- 
calculable. Two of his latest com- 
positions are used in the Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1922, and others, intended 
for next winter’s revues, are al- 
ready being planned 





THE MINUET 


M. Fokine has designed numerous ballets for modern 

music—for pieces of Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky and 

Scriabine. But in the light transparent crystal music Photograrhs by 

of Mozart, he has found plastic possibilities which the ABBE 
more complicated masters do not disclose 





ee > 3 99 
Le Reéve de la Marquise “= 
An XVIIIth Century Ballet, Devised by Michel Fokine for An Almost Forgotten Composition by Mozart hort! 
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On the Swings and Roundabouts 


The Intellectual Somersaults of the Parisian vs. the Londoner’s Effort to Keep His Stuffed Figures Standing 


ever its air of a learned society of 

taxidermists. The French, recogniz- 
ing that the war was a mess, have briskly 
set about clearing up all sort of debris men- 
tal and physical; Latin instinct for a fresh 
start; but the Londoners seeing, so to speak, 
the domestic and farmable beasts lying dead 
on the champion hills, have it would seem, 
in the language of my opening metaphor, 
resolved not to bury them but to stuff them, 
to preserve, to conserve, and, if possible, to 
perpetuate the contours and familiar poses 
of their former servants literary, artistic and 
other. Even my dear friend, the, as it had 
seemed, so brilliant poet, Mr. Eliot, has 
contributed his morsel of straw and plaster 
to the “work of regeneration.” The old 
ideas are ‘‘debout”, they are on their feet, 
lifeless to be sure as the effigy of Admiral 
Dewey in Madame Tussaud’s, but upright. 
England appears to like them like that, the 
Britisher feels perhaps safer in their pres- 
ence than ever before. Even Vorticism, that 
dragon so terrible when hatched by Gaudier 
and Wyndham Lewis in early 1914, is now 
led out on its wooden and four-wheeled base 
in the front pages of the Times (not, of 
course, the real thing, but something straw- 
filled and harmless and warranted not to 
bite middle-aged academicians). 

The air here in Paris is lighter; Picabia 
leans over the enormous hood of his motor 
and says gently “If a man can’t occasion- 
ally swallow a live marmozet ... .”—the 
rest of the sentence is lost as you regard 
the three millimeter margin between your 
left hand and the passing tram car. 

It is unlikely that either he or Jean Coc- 
teau has any opinion whatever about Mr. 
Addison (a contemporary of Mr. Steele who 
wrote essays in the time of Queen Anne), they 
both triumphantly prove that one can dispense 
with taxidermist’s specimen’s. I trust I make 
myself clear. France is engaged in burying 
debris, is burning up rubbish, is getting ready 
fora new start, even for half a dozen false 
starts, if necessary. 


[jeer i when I left it, had more than 





The Embarrassment of Ideas 


“M. INGRESS, le peintre bien connu, va 
"Le fonder une nouvelle école,” writes Paul 
Simon in La Vie des Lettres, laying his red in 
Pickle for what is presumably a false and sort 
of faked start. On the other hand, the new 
ind beautiful publications on Constantin Guys 
remind one of the undying freshness of the 
French spirit—even if it has been nourished by 
exotic juices, as in Guys’ case by Goya, the 
mention of whose name ought probably to be 
enough to reduce the Ingres flurry to its proper 
Place as a game of dealers ard artistic philol- 
ogers, 

_ The Anglo-Saxon has lost, if he ever had 
it, the capacity for swallowing live mar- 
Mosets, ie. of swallowing a lively idea before 
Computing its ultimate effect on his pocket. 
England the great sporting nation has lost, if 
she ever had it, the capacity for playing cricket 
With ideas or for steeple-chasing in concepts; 
lence the even more than usual dullness of the 
Northern metropolis; and hence the present 


By EZRA POUND 








GEORGES AURIC 
A member of that extraordinary group of French musi- 
cians known as “The Six”, sketched by Jean Cocteau the 
poet and critic, who in his spare moments operates a 
cabaret and makes line drawings 


the dear old Lone Star. The American in 
Paris, lacking other means of support, can 
| hire himself out as an exotic; the advantages 
are with our dusky brothers, but even whites 
are accepted. I mean that any simple na- 
| tional American custom such, let us say, as 
| the roasting of marshmallows might easily 
| become here, a profession. 
| In the Bar Gaya, Cocteau’s amusing ad- 
venture in drinking places, one’s tea is inter- 
rupted by an apparently Aztec image, it 
begins a bit of foot work recalling the brisk 
| steps my dear old father used to perform in 
his dressing-gown to set himself up for the 
rigours of Sunday service in the Wyncote 
Presbyterian Church; the movement becomes 
more agile; I recognize the authentic move- 
ments of the cake-walk, and the break-down 
ending in a magnificent gymnastic climax. 
I address the image, expecting some re- 
markable French colonial accent, and get 
my answer in the soft accents of Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

M. Cocteau commences hammering the 
piano lid with his drumsticks; the elderly 
art critic (zsthetics d la 1892) tries to look 
as if he enjoyed it; the two editors of high- 
brow art magazines huddle near the door and 
try to look as if the cost of their soda-water 
didn’t worry them. 

Dios Mios, the French are practical peo- 
ple. They use up their by-products; the ass- 
eared Plato recommended the deportation of 
| poets; America has perhaps obeyed his in- 
| structions, the English confine ’em in lower 
walks of the post office, but the French have 
found a way of making them useful. Cros, 








pleasure of Paris, where at least half a dozen 
people do not care a traditional or even an un- 
traditional and Bolshevist damn where an idea 
leads, provided the idea is a good one: all 
ideas leading eventually to infinity (whereof 
the dimension is, according to Picabia, two and 
one half metres exactly), or to the grave 
whither the funereal drum and poetic hearse 
have carried so many of ’em, aforetime. And, 
therefore, Paris is pleasanter than London. I 
mean that in London no one save C. H. Doug- 
las, a Scotchman, has had an idea for three 
years, and all the other denizens of the fog- 
hound city have been engaged ever since in 
trying to suppress the horrible thing. It is, 
on the contrary, a commonplace of Parisian 
conversation that finance is responsible for 
wars, and that there will be wars as long as 
opulent gentlemen put their money in powder 
factories, and so on and so on; the topic is 
not supposed to be interesting. The idea is an 
idea like another, it is not supposed to cloud 
the evening or cast gloom on the company. 
The French are also enlivening themselves 
with the discovery of America, or rather of a 
new use for our country, unsuspected by Vachel 
Lindsay and our more prominent soilful ro- 
mantics; the French, as has been long known 
have an unending need for exotics. When 
Arthur Symons was here, when Mockel came 
down from Liége in 1888, they were having 
the Javanese dancers; they have since cir- 
cumnavigated the globe and ended up in Texas, 


4+ Morand, Jaloux Girandoux are put to doing 


something the normal postal clerk couldn’t do. 


The Unnecessity for Boredom 


“(VY RAVITY”, as Sterne remarked, “‘a mys- 

terious carriage of the body to conceal 
the defects of the mind”! The French have 
handed down this, the chief British virtue, to 
their firemen (pompiers), and in its absence 
they are, for the moment (as usual), indulging 
in more mental activity than all the rest of the 
world put together. Brancusi continues to 
sculp as he likes; Lipschitz and one or two 
others are following the sculptural ideas of 
Picasso’s ballet; Picasso, Matisse, Vlaminck, 
Marcoussis, Bracque continue, to paint as they 
like; Picabia thinks as he likes with more 
somersaults and less fear than any other writer 
now living; James Joyce has found refuge from 
the furies of Mr. Sumner, Wyndham Lewis 
from those of the Bloomsbury criers; Cros 
writes his perfect poems; Bernouard and Pi- 
chon print books as they like; Herman Paul 
is not too old at (can it be) fifty-five to con- 
tinue his inventions in wood-blocks; Morand 
is the liveliest of our story writers, as Joyce is 
undubitably our greatest living prose author; 
Cendrars is cine-producing; Auric and Poulenc 
are trying to give us music less exacting than 
Satie’s last noble effort. Of course, if a man 
is bound, determined and dead set to be bored, 
I suppose he will find means to do so urbe et 
orbi, but there seems no necessity, no categoric 
and Kantian necessity, for his being bored for 
the moment in Paris. 
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VANITY FAIR 


(Government Control of Temptation 
A New Movement to Make the Summer Season Safe for Men, Which is Being Backed by Wives and Mothers 


\ 7 HEN the courteous Editor of this maga- 
zine wrote asking me to write an article 
for this magazine, I did a thing I sel- 

dom do. I hesitated. 

A glance at the pages of the July issue, which 
Unknown hands placed on my desk, had in-no 
way suggested that this was a proper medium 
for the message which I feel I must bring to 
the world. 

Frankly, my aims in life are serious. This 
is not the note which I found reflected in the 
number in question. I have read it through. 
I have missed no nudity, neurasthenia nor 
naughtiness, from the flaunting, front-cover 
bathing-sirens to the abominable cigarette- 
smoker at the end. Certain things, I admit, 
I did not understand; but the more I re- 
flected, the more I became convinced that here, 
of all places, it was my duty te voice the mes- 
sage which lies so near my heart; here, amid 
the lingerie and lap dogs of Society, so-called, 
to speak the plain, unvarnished truth. 

Let me state my cause baldly. 

My arch-enemy is temptation. My cor- 
nerstone, the Hearth and Home. Upon this 
rock I build my hopes of a political future. 

I am not in politics for what I can get out 
of it in terms of sewer-contracts or paving- 
appropriations. I will mention no names, but 
how the Honorable Herman Klotz can look a 
soil-pipe in the face is beyond me! 


The Case Against Sin 


O! My reward lies in the hope that, by 

my efforts, life in Hoboken may be made 
a little sweeter, a little purer; that due to my 
work the thousands of wage earners who earn 
their daily bread across the mighty Hudson 
may not cast it upon the waters of iniquity, 
whence it returns to them, black and poisoned. 

Tothem? Nay, to the waiting Mothers and 
anxious wives who guard the citadels of do- 
mesticity, here and elsewhere. 

Sin the mother of Temptation—if I may use 
the sacred name of “mother” in such an odious 
connection!—and Summer is the season of 
Sin, the mid-year months of madness. Now, 
more than at any other time, are fathers and 
husbands exposed. Families are broken up, 
home ties are severed, wives and children de- 
part to distant points and the men—our men— 
are left behind, poor, weak, defenseless chil- 
dren that they are. 

We all know the result. 

But whose duty is it to protect them? O, my 
sisters, throughout this broad land, it is your 
duty and mine. We must hedge round our 
loved ones in our absence; we must build about 
them barriers of righteousness to ward off the 
devils of dissipation so that our own may come 
to us at the week-end, clear eyed and clean, 
not faded and jaded and trembly, as is too 
often the case. 

It is too great a task you say? For shame! 
Nothing is impossible to united womanhood. 
Remember, we have the power. We are the 
political balance. All that is necessary to 
start our great work of social safety, is to align 
back of us the tremendous power of govern- 
ment, a government backed by law. We know 
what has already been accomplished; it is but 
the beginning. 


By FLORENCE J. VAN SICKLES 








In the following 
Mrs. Van 
Sickles to the readers of this magazine 
with a feeling of pardonable pride 


DITOR’S NOTE. 
article we introduce 


Florence J. Van Sickles is a name to 
conjure with in her native state of New 
Jersey. Born in a humble cottage at 
the foot of the Palisades, this remark- 
able woman has worked her way to the 
top. First attracting attention during 
the Suffrage Campaign, she has con- 
sistently taken a prominent place in the 
political activities of the Feminist 
Party. In the by-elections of last No- 
vember she made a remarkable run for 
Congress, being defeated by the coali- 
tion candidate, Herman Klotz, by the 
narrow margin of 42,000, showing a net 
gain for the year of 12,000. The figures 
speak for themselves. 

Mrs. Van Sickles’ special interest lies 
in Motherhood Militant. Her cam- | 
paign slogan “Once a mother, always a | 
mother” has won thousands of recruits | 
to her cause and successfully split | 
asunder the forces of evil which have | 
so long been rampant in the city of | 
Hoboken-on-Hudson. While some of | 
the thrusts of her trenchant pen strike 
near home, we do not hesitate to admit 
that there is much truth in what she 
says. Her observations are addressed | 

| 





primarily to mothers and wives—and 
Mrs. Van Sickles is both—but for that 
very reason they are of vital interest 
to sons and husbands. It is well to 
know what the enemy is doing. 








To this end I have drawn up a bill. It is 
entitled “A Bill for the Protection of Hearth 
and Home.” 

My bill is too long to give in full, Let me 
state a few of its specific provisions under 
definite heads. 

First: Chorus girls, selection, standards, etc. 
This phase of the situation was brought to 
my attention by the recent publication in vari- 
ous rotogravure sections of the stage sirens who 
had been selected by theatrical managers to 
attract lonely husbands to such resorts—to use 
no stronger word !—as the Follies, the Winter 
Garden and the Century Roof. Their beauty 
was, without exception, positively criminal! 

Why, I ask you, should Mr. Ziegfeld or Mr. 


Gest select these creatures? Is this not a mat. 
ter which vitally affects the domestic happiness 
of our country? To use a vulgar expression, 
I'll say it is. If my bill passes, as it will, my 
choice for the sub-Committee on Choral Selee- 
tion will be Mrs. Raymond Luffler, of Metuch- 
en, N. J. Mrs. Luffler is in a position to know 
the dangers involved in the evil under dis. 
cussion—her second son went wrong in 1908, 
She is, moreover, triply qualified, as being a 
mother, a step-mother and a mother-in-lay, 
it is hardly necessary to add that she has also 
been a wife. 

Second: Automobiles, Care of, 
storage, check-up systems, etc. 

Motors, left with irresponsible husbands, 
constitute a grave menace, greatly widening the 
possibilities of evil. An automobile is, by na- 
ture, social. Many an irresolute nature which, 
left to itself, would walk home at a decent hour, 
is lured into so-called “joy-riding” by the 
promise of a “breath of fresh air” and other 
reasons too dangerous to mention. To counter- 
act this tendency all cars should be left, sealed, 
in government garages, subject to release upon 
certificate bearing wife’s or mother’s name, 
with date of issue, duration of permit, destina- 
tion, etc., duly entered thereon. 


Summer- 


Further Provisions 


HIRD: Bathing suits, and Bathing in gen- 
eral. 

At the outset it would seem difficult to do 
much with this problem, but I am convinced 
that much good may be accomplished. Of 
course, the ideal solution would be to forbid 
mixed bathing entirely. It is a modern inven- 
tion of the devil, who is always up-to-date, but 
history repeats itself and we may yet see a 
reversion, if not to the high board fence sep- 
arating the sexes, at least to the plain, old-fash- 
ioned skirts and sleeves of decent length, fash- 
ioned in the homely woolen flannels which were 
so popular when I was a girl. For the present 
I contemplate no more than the sending of 
missionary boxes to the authorities at Long 
Beach, Brighton and other watering places, the 
boxes to contain bathing suits designed and 
made by the Needlework Guilds throughout 
the country. If necessary, the wearers of these 
garments will be paid for their services. 

Fourth: Hours, recreational, relaxation, ete. 

Time is almost the only uncontrolled element 
of our civilization. The danger for men, lies 
in having too much of it, particularly after sun- 
down. There is a crying need for a National 
Curfew Law. This is embodied in my bill 
Evenings should be shortened and the hour tor 
retiring brought back, as President Harding 99 
well says, “to normalcy”, or approximately to 
9:30 P. M. 

Last, but not least: Magazines, their influ- 
ence, make-up, etc. 

I can sum up this question in a single set- 
tence. Under my Bill for the Protection of 
Hearth and Home the magazine of the future 
will be the very antithesis of—mentioning 0 
names—the one I am writing for at this mo 
ment. 

Who can doubt but that the world will be @ 
sweeter, purer place. 

Not I, for one. 
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THE KIDDIES’ CORNER er NP te Se 

See the happy, little hardboiled eggs at play! No matter how humble, in our great, free country they all have an equal chance of growing 
up to be big bootleggers or famous gunmen. And from the looks of this picture they probably will 
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YOUTH AND BEAUTY AT DEMOCRACY’S NEWPORT 
The gay younger set of Harlem and the Bronx are spending the summer (Sundays) at Coney Island this year. The ladies have achieved some very 
chic effects in rented bathing suits and have accepted the prevailing anarchy in hair, which may be worn bobbed, bunned, banged, or just loose 


a ote 
decay MARSH 192% 


THE MERRY MATRONS OF MANHATTAN 


It's all very well for the young folks to make love and shoot the chutes, but when your gross tonnage gets to be four times your age there is noth- 
ing like a good, old déshabillé loaf on the sands, crumpling newspapers, drinking one-half of one per cent and eating pickles and bananas 


The Coney Island Pharisees 
Observing All the Correct Beach Rites and Thanking the Lord That They Are Just as Others Are 
| Sketches By REGINALD MARSH 
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An indefinable quality lies in the 
somewhat mysterious, moon-stone 
hand of Doris Keane, a hand of 
infinite longings, quietly endured 


Delicacy, grace, charm of spirit and 
manner are suggested by the hands 
of Peggy Wood. There is a clarity 
and transparency in them that re- 
sembles a sapphire 





Urbane, diplomatic, soft in his ex- 

ternal gestures, David Belasco’s 

hands, notably his fingers, suggest 

the topaz. There is a neutrality 

about them, an unwillingness to 

hurt, a consideration for others that 
is unusual 


Temperament, passion, and a capacity for work lie in the restless, seeking 
fingers of Lenore Ulric. Her hand is the opal, rich, multicoloured, fateful 


An interesting combination of the maternal with love of luxury shows in 

the hand of Lina Cavalieri. That of her husband, Luciene Muratore, 

indicates the thorough compatibility of their mating. They are both 
rubies among hands, warm, brilliant, opulent 





A Page for Palmists 


VANITY FAIR 





Virile and purposeful is Maria 
Jeritza’s hand. The pearl among 
hands, practicality is here, coinci- 
dent with rare beauty and feeling 


The hand of Jascha Heifetz is as 
tounding. Diamond like in quality, 
it is more an engine than a hand, 
powerful, poised, endowed with in- 
credible grace 





Quiet only without are the hands 
of Amelita Galli-Curci. Beneath 
runs a stubborness of nature bor 
of knowing what one wants, imag 
ination and aspiration. They are 
aquamarines, seductive, frail but 
spiritually stupendous 


Carrying the Suggestion that a Line in the Hand is Worth Two in the Face 
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The First Personal Liberty Loan 


A Chance for Capital to Get Aboard a Good Thing, Explained by a Capitalist of the Future 


the hope of interesting him in an invest- 
ment of the very highest character. 

That investment is Me. 

I have just incorporated myself, my bonds 
are on the market and I am about to float a 
loan. If I can’t I shall sink alone, that is all 
there is to it. But I have every confidence in 
my plan. 

I am convinced that it is the only way. To 
begin with, it is a big scheme. It isn’t one of 
those picayune, little twenty-dollars-until-the- 
first-of-the-month loans. No, not at all. I’ve 
tried those. They are all right in their way, 
but they don’t last long enough. 

What I am aiming at is to sell $5,000,000 in 
bonds. The issue is to be called the First Per- 
sonal Liberty Loan, and I hope to interest every 
patriotic man and woman in this country. The 
name itself ought to appeal. It has a fine, 
manly, independent ring. If the thing goes 
over successfully, I shall be independent for 
life, 

The idea came to me in this way. Times, 
as we know, are still hard. We are still 
suffering from the effects of the War. I have 
been able to keep out of the “Business Trou- 
bles” column, but it has not been easy. I was 
One day I turned to this 
department of financial obituaries in my morn- 


Tie: article is addressed to the reader in 


| ing paper to see if I was in it yet. 


The Genesis of the Idea 


O, I wasn’t there. Another day saved. 
But in an adjacent column, devoted to 

money matters, stood the announcement: 

“Bolivia to Borrow 

$20,000,000 in the U. S. A.” 

A little further on I read: 

“To Sell $25,000,000 Jugo-Slavia Bonds.” 

In a dazed sort of way I perused the details. 

“Arrangements have been completed between 
local bankers and representatives of the Re- 


public of Jugo-Slavia for the sale in the New 


York Market of $25,000,000 bonds of that 
country. The terms will follow closely those 
of the Czecho-Slovakian 8 per cent bonds 
offered here in April, which were oversub- 
scribed. 

“Firth, Butter and Company, the Bank of 
the Borough of Brooklyn and Schellkopf, 
Klinkerholtz and Company, Inc., are handling 
the new issue.” ; 

The glimmering of an idea began to work 
through between the lines! Feverishly turn- 
ing back and skipping the daily announcement 
of Mr. Gary, the Polyananias of Pittsburg, to 
the effect that we were “on the eve of a tre- 
mendous wave of prosperity”, I re-read the 
Belivian notice. 

“A banking group headed by Goldwitz, 
Schliemann & Co., Lorbmann Brothers and the 
East Side Mite Box Association, Inc., an- 
hounced yesterday an offering of $20,000,000 
interest-bearing bonds of the Republic of 
Bolivia. 

“The new issue represents a first mortgage on 
Government deposits of antimony, bismuth and 
unc, and the proceeds of the new financing will 

used to liquidate current indebtedness and 
Will provide additional working capital for 

evelopment and expansion work.” 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


The words seemed to burst into flame be- 
neath my eyes! Here was my problem de- 
scribed to perfection and solved in the most 
magnificent manner! 

Certain words and phrases stood out particu- 
larly. The Czecho-Slovakian 8 per cents were 
offered in April ‘and were over-subscribed”’. 
Bolivia wanted the money ‘“‘to liquidate cur- 
rent indebtedness and to provide additional 
capital for development’. 

Ye Gods! That was just what I wanted it 
for. 

The only difference between me and Bolivia 
and Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slavia was that 
I was a person and they were Countries. But 
I was nearer than the first and older than the 
other two. 

The whole thing was simply a matter of 
method! In a flash I saw my past mistakes. 
I had been too timid, too modest in my de- 
mands. Instead of crawling into the office of 
Mr. Thompson, the President of the Pelham 
National, plucking at the hem of his garment 
and saying “Dear, good, kind Mr. Thompson, 
could you possibly lend me fifty dollars on 
my Ford till next Wednesday?” in which case 
Mr. Thompson would frown severely and say 
“Will your Ford last until Wednesday ?”, the 
thing to do was to stride beyond the glass par- 
tition and say, “Thompson, I want you to 
handle the floating of a ten-million-dollar 
loan.” 

Can’t you see the difference? You are talk- 
ing to an equal. You immediately establish 
the fact that you are not asking favours. You 
are conferring them. Mr. Thompson at once 
says, ‘Close the door. Pull up a chair. Have 
a cigar. Shoot.’ And you're off. 

I have worked out my scheme to the very 
last detail, and the results have completely 
confirmed my impression that you can get any 
amount of money if you only ask for enough. 

As a preliminary step I carefully studied 
the status and resources of the countries re- 
ferred to in the loans I have mentioned. Mind 
you, they get away with it; why shouldn’t I? 


The Details 


FIRST took up the Slovakias, Czecho and 

Jugo. The April issue, you will recall, was 
already over-subscribed. I couldn't get that 
out of my head. There was every probability 
that Jugo would meet with a similar reception. 
Here were two little infant countries, barely 
able to stand on their own feet, and yet in- 
vestors fell over each other in their effort to 
assist them. By the time my prospectus is out, 
both of these republics may have disappeared. 
I can assure the great American public that 
as long as I live I shall be doing business at 
the same old stand. I own my own home, and 
I couldn’t leave it if I wanted to. Back of me 
stands the immeasurable power of the United 
States of America and the mortgage laws of 
the State of New York! 

What is the condition with regard to 
Bolivia? Her resources are great, to be sure, 
but how far away they are. An exhaustive 
analysis of Bolivian assets shows the follow- 
ing, “Rubber forests cover forty and one half 
million acres, chiefly in marshy ground.” 
Don’t fail to grab that “chiefly in marshy 


ground!” It may not hurt a rubber tree to 
stand in a marsh, but if you have had any ex- 
perience in real estate, you know that it is ex- 
pensive property to reclaim. 

Again, ‘Bolivia is rich in antimony, bis- 
muth and zinc”. Good! I can’t compete with 
that. My cook uses a zinc pail for the con- 
ventional discards, and I believe we have a 
small bottle of bismuth in the medicine closet. 
I’m absolutely out of antimony, in fact, I’ve 
always thought it was something you paid your 
wife after she’d left you. 

Bolivia is also rich in tin. Again I say, 
good; but it’s too far away. Which would you 
rather have, a lot of tin at the bottom of a 
mine in Bolivia, or a Ford (1912) at your 
backdoor? I concede nothing to Bolivia. 

The only hitch has been the selection of my 
financial agents, but that has at last been 
satisfactorily arranged. The Pelham people 
have hemmed and hawed and hesitated until 
I have definitely cut them out. In fact, I have 
found that local institutions generally show 
considerable hesitancy in backing an issue of 
this sort, in spite of the fact that they know 
all about me. 

But I realize that local agents are necessary, 
and to that end I have organized a firm of my 
own in the persons of two enterprising young 
men of the proper persuasion who jumped 
eagerly at the terms of 50% of all sales. 


The Public Announcement 


¥ letter to the public speaks for itself. It 

is now being printed and will shortly ap- 

pear in the financial sections of all the metro- 
politan papers. The announcement follows: 

“An important and unusual opportunity for 
investors is announced today by the well-known 
banking-house of Ickleheiner and Rabinowitz 
of New Rochelle, who have secured the exclu- 
sive offering of $5,000,000 714 bonds of the 
first Personal Liberty Loan issued by G. S. 
Chappell, Inc., of New York and Connecticut. 
The terms will follow closely those of the 
Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey, which are 
now selling at 112; and are already over-sub- 
scribed. These bonds are offered at 9814, 
making a yield of 7.02%, and will mature in 
1983 or later. 

“The bonds are secured by the good faith 
of the Chappell Company and by its plant 
and rolling stock which will provide for in- 
terest and sinking fund, particularly the latter. 

“These are first refunding gold-bond 
(Series A) suitable for framing, and with each 
bond will go a bonus of 5 shares of common 
stock and a signed photograph of the head of 
the Company. 

“The proceeds of the new financing will be 
used to liquidate current indebtedness and will 
provide additional working capital for develop- 
ment and expansion work.” 

A subscription blank is enclosed. The Pel- 
ham National and’ similar hardshelled institu- 
tions will have to buy these bonds in the open 
market. They had their chance to get in on 
the ground floor and passed it up. Let them 
take their medicine. 

When the first check comes in, I am going 
to buy me a braided cut-away and a top hat. 
Then I will be a regular capitalist. 
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The Modern Spirit and a Family Party 


The Sitwells, Edith, Osbert and Sacheverell, as Exponents of the Note of Beautiful and Grandiose Buffoonery 


tradition survives. No one dreams of 
taking the Academic seriously in paint- 
ing, sculpture or music.” Mr. Osbert Sitwell, 
the author of this remark, is one of those who 
make it their business not to take the literary 


T is only in literature that the academic 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


we all tried so pathetically hard to keep stand- 
ing when everything else—the soul, morality, 
patriotism, religion—has been laid low, even 
art itself was assaulted by Dada and smashed. 

Dada was an exhilarating spectacle when it 
first appeared on the scenes. One enjoyed it 


tions and values. The only possible synthesis 
is the enormous farcical buffoonery of a Rabe- 
lais or an Aristophanes,—a buffoonery which, 
it is important to note, is capable of being as 
beautiful and as grandiose as tragedy. For the 
great comics, like the two already mentioned, 
like Chaucer, like the Shakespeare of 





academicians seriously. He throws stones 





at the singing birds whose nest is in the 
London Mercury and elsewhere; he 
waves loud indecorous rattles at them 
while they are warbling. 

Mr. Sitwell’s latest bird scaring ex- 
ploits are recorded in the pages of a lit- 
tle tract called Who Killed Cock Robin? 
—a pamphlet in which the academics 
and the nature-and-water poets are dealt 
with in an agreeably lively fashion. 
Read, for example, his paragraphs on the 
dreary, derivative nature poetry which 
still gets poured out in such enormous 
quantities, for no better reason than that 
Wordsworth once wrote some very beau- 
tiful poems about natural objects. Lead- 
ing off with a quotation from one of the 
song-birds of the London Mercury, ‘“‘The 
Nightjar spins his pleasant note,” he 
goes on: 

“Poetry is not the monopoly of the 
lark-lovers nor of those who laud the 
Nightjar, any more than it belongs to the 
elephant or the macaw. 

Because a good poem has grown out 
of the emotion felt by a poet who realized 
a lark or a green tree, it does not follow 
that other verse writers, by babbling con- 
tinually of larks and green trees, will 
write good poems. 

The lark has outstayed its welcome and 
migrated. It may return again one day. 

Many young poets have a bird in their 

















Falstaff, and the Balzac of Contes Dro- 
latiques, like Goya and Daumier, are 
those who, almost miraculously, combine 
the hugely, the earthily grotesque with 
the delicately and imaginatively beauti- 
ful. One of these days we shall see the 
new Rabelais putting all the broken bits 
together in an enormous comic whole. 
Meanwhile, we have his forerunners who 
are already adumbrating the nature of 
his future achievement. 


Poems for a Megaphone 


N the light of this digression into gen- 
eralities, let us proceed to examine the 
particular case of the Sitwells. The best, 
the most finished writer of the three is 
certainly the sister, Miss Edith Sitwell. 
She has evolved and brought to queer, 
disquieting perfection a very individual 
style of her own. One can think of noth- 
ing that is quite comparable to her glassy 
brilliance, her wit, her beautifully gro- 
tesque expression of thought and emotion. 
On a small scale—for Miss Sitwell is a 
minor poet who does not attempt to be 
universal in scope—she has achieved that 
comic synthesis of which we have spoken. 
Read for example the astonishing non- 
sense rhymes in her last published work 
Fagade. 


Jumbo asleep! 
Grey leaves, thickfurred, 








bonnet. 





At his ears keep 








One swallow does not make a poem.” 


Poets and Propagandists 


HIS is admirably put. Who Killed 

Cock Robin? is the brightest piece 
of anti-academic propaganda that has 
appeared for a long time. Propaganda 
is important and the Sitwells—for Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell has a brother and a sister—have a spe- 
cial significance as propagandists. But pro- 
paganda is only theoretical doctrine and the 
tree is known by its fruit, the artistic creed by 
its works. The Sitwells practise the anti- 
academism that they preach, and from their 
rival eyrie in Wheels they whistle a counter- 
blast to the strains that issue from the Mer- 
cury. Their poetry has an intrinsic signifi- 
cance quite apart from any propagandist 
values. It is worth while examining it in some 
detail; for it is in many respects very typical 
of the contemporary spirit. But before we go 
any further, we must ask ourselves a question: 
What is this contemporary spirit? 

We live today in a world that is socially 
and morally wrecked. Between them, the war 
and the new psychology have smashed most 
of the institutions, traditions, creeds and spirit- 
ual values that supported us in the past. Da- 
daism represents, in the sphere of art, that com- 
plete disintegration of values. Dada denies 
everything; even art itself, that last idol which 





EDITH SITWELL 


Sister of Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell; the most fin- 

ished of a family of poets, who, in her verse has achieved 

a glassy brilliance, a fine, grotesque expression of 

thought and emotion. This portrait, which is by Gue- 
vara, now hangs in the Tate Gallery 


as one enjoys the sight of crockery being 
smashed by a music hall comedian; it gratitied 
that childish love of destruction which lurks 
in the hearts of all of us. But after a while 
this crockery smashing grew a little tedious. 
It was time to pick up the bits and make some- 
thing new. The only question was: what? 
The question still hangs over us. What is the 
new artistic synthesis going to be? It is too 
early to be able to answer definitely. But one 
can guess. The work of the Sitwells and a 
few others in England, of Cocteau, Morand, 
Aragon, MacOrlan and the rest of them in 
France, helps one to make that guess. The 
new synthesis that will reassemble, in an ar- 
tistic whole, the shattered values of our post- 
war world, the synthesis that will reflect the 
disintegration in an artistic unity, will surely 
be a comic synthesis. The social tragedy of 
these last years has gone too far and in its na- 
ture and origin is too profoundly stupid to be 
represented tragically. And the same is true 
of the equally complicated and devastating 
mental tragedy of the break-up of old tradi- 


Conversations blurred. 
Thicker than hide 

Is the trumpetting water; 
Don Pasquito’s bride 
And his youngest daughter 
Watch the leaves 
Elephantine grey; 

What is it grieves 

In the torrid day? 

Is it the animal 

World that snores, 

Harsh and inimical 

In sleepy pores? 

And why should the spined flowers 
Red as a soldier 

Make Don Pasquito 

Seem still mouldier? 


All Leconte de Lisle is in that nonsense tropical 
forest and what a wealth of Wordsworthian 
philosophy is telescoped into those four last 
lines!’ ‘‘Why should the spined flowers red 
as a soldier make Don Pasquito seem still 
mouldier?” This is the twentieth century 
version of: 


Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 

Our Middling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things— 
We murder to dissect. 


These poems in her little Fagade volume 
were written by Miss Sitwell for recitation 
through a megaphone to musical accompani- 
ment; and they are consequently less polished, 

(Continued on page 98) 
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DUTY BEFORE 
PLEASURE 


Louise, at the right, has 
been commissioned by a 
heartless parent to take lit- 
tle Amos for a dip. Amos is 
really only a more or less 
harmless younger brother, 
but Louise is convinced that 
everyone thinks he’s her son. 
She is prepared to slay the 
next person who remarks, 
“What an adorable chilc!” 
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CHANGE AND REST 


At the left, just emerging 
from her bath house, we 
have Miss Madeline Pasha 
of Hollywood, about to give 
the boys a treat. Miss 
Pasha is recuperating from 
an arduous season posing for 
cold cream and camisole ad- 
vertisements. She denied 
her rumored engagement 
saying, “I have only one 
sweetheart—dear, old Dad” 



































A Few Seaside Sports 


Showing That There Are Several Pleasant Diversions 
to be Found Other Than the Bathing 




















Sketches by BONNOTTE 

















THE MARK OF 
THE BORE 


The lady above is 
not in the act of re- 
pelling an unwelcome 
caress. Polly, who 
has a bad case of 
sunburn has just 
thwarted a person 
who invariably greets 
her with a vigorous 
slap on the back 
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ae A FAUN IN 
FLOWER 
; VY, This is Mr. Ted Gos- 
7 7 lin, who does that 
f Gy awfully clever dance 
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in the latest Winter 
Garden show. Teddy 
is simply determined H 
not to get a horrid tan | 
this summer; hence 
the trick dressing- 
gown and sandals 





























OUT OF TOWN TOPICS 
One of the most delightful features of the beach 
is the opportunity it affords for exchanging in- 
timate information about others. For instance, 
we have here a trio completely absorbed in dis- 
cussing the past of the fellow in the gay swim- 
ming suit. Said fellow is attempting to express 
nonchalance, with just a touch of righteous in- 
dignation 
TWO IN THE SHADE 


But here we have the really 
ideal seaside location and 
recreation. A cool verandah, a 
table under a potted palm, two 
long Tom Collins, and a front 
view of the girl with the black 
bobbed hair; also a fine sea 
view, if you really want it 
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A School for Widows 


In Which the Fair Bereft Will be Taught the Technique of Remarriage 


ing school is to equip her adequately for 
her first venture into matrimony. Con- 
sequently, there is no nonsense of utility about 
her education; it is frankly 
concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of the most effective 
ornaments and gestures to 
capture the eligible male. 
She studies literature, piano, 
the history of art, and is tak- 
en to the opera once or twice 
a week, on the sound princi- 
ple that the 
richest 
prizes are 
often to be 
found in 
the newer 
financial 
Cane e's:, 
where ‘‘cul- 
ture’ (pro- 
vided it is 
not too deep 
or too un- 
convention- 
al) is esteemed as a desirable 
feminine attribute. Thus, by. 
the constant union of good 
breeding and gilt bonds, is 
assured the perpetuation of a 
strong republican aristocracy. 
This, at least, is the theory 
upon which, in the past, we 
have wisely founded our un- 
titled peerage, but now, alas, it is beginning to 
crumble unto dust about our feet. Need it be 
said that the chief cause is the deplorable rise 
and spread of flapperism? Instead of the in- 
nocence, the artfully artless grace, the carefully 
cultivated charm, the studied helplessness 
manufactured by the girl’s finishing school, 
flapperism has substituted a vulgar, masculine 
sophistication, a hoydenish disregard for tradi- 
tio and good manners, and a self-reliance so 
stubborn and far-reaching that some flappers 
actually prefer to work for a living rather than 
accept the delicious irresponsibility and free- 
dom that goes with economic dependence upon 
a man. 


Tine underlying motive of the girl's finish- 





Wild Oat Marriages 

OR a long time this problem has engaged 

our Board of Social Strategy, and, after 
an exhaustive analysis of the situation in the 
light of modern psychology, historical prec- 
edents, the science of domestic diplomacy, mar- 
ket conditions, and the position of women in 
previous civilizations, we have arrived at what 
is at least a tentative solution. 

What we propose is a School for Widows, 
both grass and sod, where the fair bereft may 
learn the proper philosophy and technique of 
remarriage. Realizing that flapperism is too 
Strong to be combatted successfully in the fin- 
ishing schools, we have concluded to accept 
the first Marriage as an inevitable failure, and 
fo concentrate our attention on those that fol- 
low, If the flapper, in her youthful folly and 
'gnorance of the nature of man, will persist in 
contracting these wild oat marriages, our only 
hope is to let her get well burnt the first time, 
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Sketches by de Monvel 


and then catch her while still in the full peni- 
tence inspired by the divorce court or more 
natural bereavement. 

As a flapper-wife, the widow will have dis- 
covered that men do not really prefer world- 
liness to innocence, or independence of thought 
to demure trustfulness. ‘The man who looks 
forward to the delights of leading his bride, 
gently and patronizingly, out of her modest 
ignorance of life, of acquainting her with the 
sinister things that go on in a man’s world, 
does not like to find that she knows more than 
he does, and is already twice as disillusioned 
and cynical. This delicious process of cor- 
ruption by which he shocks and amazes her 
and elicits her sweet reproaches for his cynical 
platitudes, is a priceless adventure which no 
man likes to forego, and which the flapper has 


’ virtually extinguished. 


Again, no rising young stock-broker nor real 
estate agent likes to be contradicted in matters 
of art, politics, and literature 
by a wife who has her own 
opinions and does not hesitate 
to suggest that he doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about. For 
the truth is that nine times out 
of ten he doesn’t. 

One of the most important 
courses at the Widow’s School, 
therefore, will be First Mar- 
riage, A-1. In this course the 
causes of the 
initial matri- 
monial 
failure 
will be 
thors 
oughly 
analyzed. 
While the 
text-books on 
the subject 
will probably 
include Mencken’s Defense 
of Women and this maga- 
zine, we do not contemplate 
spending much time on 
theory. Firm believers in the 
case system as taught in the 
Harvard Law School, we will 
have our widows take up the 
case of every first marriage 
recorded in the Social Regis- 
ter, and study its collapse in 
the light of the divorce court evidence, front 
page space in the yellow journals, gossip repu- 
tation of the bride among the dowagers while 
still a débutante, cause of husband’s death (if 
any) and coroner’s verdict, verdict of hus- 
band’s relatives, statistics of the couple with 
regard to bridge losses, turnover of cooks, 
chauffeurs, and other servants, amount of busi- 
ness done at the neighborhood bootlegger, etc. 
In-this way the pupil will become familiar with 
several hundred demonstrations of conjugal 
disintegration, with all the organic causes, 
symptoms, and histology. 

Another important course will be Innocence, 
B-4, which, in view of the pupil’s past, will be 
largely taken up with elaborate instruction in 
the art of dissimulation. At first glance it 










looks as if the attitude of innocence would be 
a hard thing for a divorcée or a widow to main- 
tain, but such is the blindness and credulity of 
the ordinary man, that it is actually very easy, 
if a moderately acute intuition is combined 
with the most elementary technique. Our 
pupils will be well grounded in all the sure-fire 
stratagems, such as telling an outrageous story 
and then naively asking the point, or relating 
some perfectly innocuous incident as a shock- 
ing experience. 


The Romance of Crépe 
FTER consulting with our staff of psycho- 
analysts, we have decided to include courses 
in the Evolution of Mourning (see accompany- 
ing sketches), Modern and Victorian Vine 
Clinging, and the Metaphysics of the Late 
Husband. Mourning, indeed, is such an impor- 
tant rite that we suggest that all divorcées 
adopt it as well as legitimate widows. It will 
not only help to forestall the suspicion of guilt 
that enters even the most chivalrous male breast 
in the presence of a divorced woman, but it will 
provide the most fascinating method of win- 
ning a second husband. Love and grief are so 
closely related, in fact, that in France there 
exists a special cult of widows—called Les 
Tombales—who frequent the cemeteries and 
often receive the proposals of their new hus- 
bands on the very headstones of their late 
lamented. What could be more alluring than the 
spectacle of a lovely woman slowly emerg- 
ing from the melancholy seclusion of grief, 
gradually shedding her great swaths of 
black crepe until only a thin, chiffon veil 
and a black-bordered handkerchief remain, 
her eyes suddenly rekindling with the joy 
of life, and finally the faint glimmer of new 
love shining through her sadness? It is a 
drama which no man over forty 
can resist. 
Vine Clinging is obvious 
enough as a_bland- 
ishment, which needs 
only to be lifted out 
of @ antiquated Vic- 
torian ritual and mod- 
ernized to become 
highly effective, but the Mcta- 
physics of the 
Late Husband is 
a more delicate 
matter. He must 
inevitably appear 
as a sort of ghost- 
ly rival whognaws 
at the heart of the 
new lover’s every 
pleasure, unless 
the widow is ad- 
roit enough to 
make of him a 
plausible memory of decent  re- 
spect but emotional indifference. 
To this end our pupils will be 
taught to remember the late hus- 
band either as a stranger or a 
brother, in no wise associated in 
her mind with the tender passion 
of love. Such is our provisional 
curriculum for the new school. 
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THE THREE HUNTSMEN 


An incident developed from a Russian folk song of the early XIXth 

century. Three huntsmen meet a peasant girl, each wooing in 

turn, The last applicant wins and the rejected suitors are quite 
consoled with mushrooms from her little basket 


BRUGUIERE 


IVANUSHKA 
THE FOOL 
An incident from 
one of the Rus- 
sian fairy tales 
employed by 
Nikolas Remisoff 
to decorate the 
auditorium of the 
Century Roof 
Theatre, whither 
the Chauve-Souris 
has been trans- 
ferred for its sum- 
mer season. 
Ivanushka is 
shown astride his 
fabulous hump- 
backed pony 
through whose aid 
and counsel he 
performed heroic 
exploits, finally 
winning a King’s 
crown and a 
King’s daughter 
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THE MOSCOW FIANCES 
Presenting the devices of two gallants, a hairdresser and 
a soldier, to enter the house of one of the merchants of 
old Moscow and win his daughters in spite of the di- 
vergence in rank 


A New Season of the Chauve Souris 


M. Balieff’s Russian Entertainers are Now Appearing on the Century Roof in a New Series of Divertissements 
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Adapted for the Screen 


A Letter from a World Renowned Actress of the Screen to a Not Particularly Known Critic 


EAR Mr. Hacklett: 
D My director has sent me the enclosed 


notes for my proposed screen production 
of Romeo and Juliet. I want you to look them 
over and give me any suggestions that may oc- 
cur to you, and I wish you could help me get 
in touch with the author of the original play. 

I am a little worried over not locating Mr. 
Shakespeare. Someone told me there was some 
doubt about him anyway; that Bacon was the 
man to write to. I wired Frank at once, but 
received no answer. However, I will no doubt 
hear from Mr. Shakespeare after the film has 
been screened. I find, as a general rule, that 
we hear from authors directly after their plays 
are picturized, either personally or through 
their lawyers. 

I would be glad to have your opinion on the 
enclosed notes. I think my director has cov- 
ered the ground pretty well; but I'll wait to 
hear from you before turning the thing over to 
my scenario writers. 

Yours, etc., 
April Desire. 

P.S. Of course, we can’t use the title as it 
stands. What do you think of Forbidden Love 
—A Tale of Paris and Passion ? 

P.S.S. Here are my director’s notes. 


The Director’s Notes 


ELL, I’ve looked over that Romeo and 

Juliet idea and I think we can do some- 
thing with it. Of course, we’ve got to bring 
itup to date. Costume stuff is all right once 
ina while, but I say give ’em clothes—modern 
clothes—plenty of them, but not too much of 
them, if you know what I mean. With a good 
bath-room scene, they would eat this Romeo 
play up. 

So I am starting the thing right off with a 
bang! I find I can use a good deal of the 
original play. For instance, the ball-room 
scene. I'll plant first that Juliet’s people don’t 
get on none too well with these Montagus, only 
I'll change that a little. In the play, they’re 
sort ‘of rich Italian guys, but you can’t do much 
with a wop story—won’t go with the educated 
public. So I’m making this Juliet a rich 
French girl (one of the characters is called 
Paris anyway), so that’s sticking close enough 
tothe idea. And Romeo is a young American 
—only we won’t call him Romeo. Montagu 
isn't so bad—we’ll let that stand. Make his 
first name Montagu, last name Billings—good 
American name. He'll be kind of poor and 
we'll plant that well in the first part, leading 
up to the fight between the Capulets and the 
Billings, Old Capulet does old man Billings 
up in Wall Street, and that leads to a sort of 
feud between the families (only we can’t use 
feud in the captions—that’s West Virginia 
stuff; we don’t want to get the movie fans 
mixed up). We'll use the Capulet name as it 
stands—Julie Capulet sounds French. Well, 
anyway, Julie gives this big masquerade and 
that’s what I mean when I say I'll start off 
with a bang. Big ball-room scene—big tank 
in the middle of the floor; guests all in cos- 
tume throwing confetti and balloons around, 
the way they do at these rich parties, and Julie 
dressed as a goldfish—all fixed up in spangled 
tights and scales. See? Gives her a big en- 
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trance, coming downstairs with a long fish 
train dragging behind her. 

Well, Montagu Billings isn’t invited to the 
blow-out, but he hires a domino and a .mask 
and goes anyway, just to get a look at these rich 
guys. (We plant that he’s a labour leader, a 
kind of Socialist, only not too strong, and he 
wants to see what these French plutocrats are 
up to.) Well, first he’s disgusted-like, and 
then he gets a look at Julie. There’s where 
we register love at first sight. 

Well, then they get acquainted, and Julie 
shines up to him; but old Capulet gets on to 
the fact that Billings’ son is in his house. So 
he tells the servants to throw Monty out, and 
we get a good bit of comedy out of that. Then 
the guests all start to rag Montagu and finish 
up by throwing him into the big tank. We 
might have Julie in her goldfish dress dive in 
and fish him out, but I don’t know—I don’t 
want to get too far away from the play, and 
anyway it kind of brings them together too 
much for the first go-off. Better have a good 
close-up of Romeo—I mean Montagu—in the 
tank, with the guests all laughing and Julie 
looking kind of sorry for him. 

We got to work in Count Paris, too— 
show him making up to Julie, and show 
Julie’s family urging her to marry him because 
of his title and his money, but she won’t be- 
cause she loves Monty; and show her spurning 
Paris for a purer, sweeter love. We might 
work in a Monte Carlo scene and have Paris 
gambling, to show he’s got money; or maybe 
have him give a bachelor orgy in his rooms— 
something like that. Anyway, when we flash 
him first, we can have an art title with money- 
bags and a champagne bottle to kind of give 
the people an idea of his character right off. 

Then after the masquerade we flash to 
Julie’s bedroom and show her getting out of the 
fish scales. Then we introduce the old nurse. 
We play her for pathos. Show her kind of 
loving Julie and spring a caption: 

Julie: 

Dear Nurse, you are more a mother to me 
than my own mother could of been! 
Something like that. 


The Balcony Scene 


HEN we show Julie getting into her bath, 

and the nurse waiting on her. And then we 
show Julie all dressed in a clinging négligée, 
sitting out on her balcony looking at the moon. 
Here’s where we can use quite a bit of the play. 

Julie plucks a rose off her balcony and says 
how a rose by any other name would look the 
same; and then we show Montagu’s face in 
the rose, and have her say how if Montagu 
was not a Billings she could marry him, only 
the family won’t let her on account of the feud. 
(We’ve got to plant it strong how no Capulet 
can marry a Billings.) 

Now we flash to Montagu, and he’s sitting 
in his humble room. I think we’d better make 
him a writer instead of a labour leader so as to 
have a sort of artistic room for him. He can’t 
be a painter, though. We use them for im- 
moral characters—we don’t want to confuse the 
public. He’s thinking about Julie and how 


he’d like to be a glove upon her hand. We can 
work in some trick photography there. 


Any- 


way, he don’t dare call her up. So he goes out 
and hangs around under her balcony. That’s 
a kind of a tame scene in the play; but we can 
make Julie’s house one of these big ones and 
have the balcony pretty high up, so he has to 
scale the house to get there. That’s always 
good stuff, and we can use a double for the 
lead. Anyway, he scales the house and Julie 
is delighted to see him, only modest-like—no 
vamp stuff. Julie says she can’t live without 
him. And, when Montagu tries to go, Julie 
won’t let him. She makes him wait on her 
balcony, and she goes back to her room and 
calls the nurse and tells her to get out her 
(Julie’s) aviation togs. Then we flash Julie 
changing into her leather coat and getting 
out to the family hangar, and getting out a 
big plane and starting off in it. Then we show 
Julie flying up to her balcony and coming down 
close to it and, after a couple of fake misses, 
Montagu catches on, climbs up the wings and 
into the plane. 


The Surprising Dénouement 


HEN we flash a close-up of the Nurse 

registering remorse and waking up the fam- 
ily and telling them that Julie has eloped. We 
get a good bit of comedy here—the family all 
excited—Mrs. Capulet in curl-papers. 

The Nurse tells them that Julie started for 
England, but doesn’t say she started in an 
aeroplane. So the family thinks she’s taken 
the steamer, and they all start off, with the 
nurse and Count Paris, to follow the eloping 
couple. 

Now we flash to Julie in the plane, and the 
plane is wrecked. We show it floating on the 
water with Julie and Monty hanging on to it. 
Then we have them signal the steamer, and it 
stops and picks them up, and, of course, it’s 
the steamer that the Capulets are on. So they 
all meet and try to tear Julie away from Monty, 
and there’s a fight between Monty and Count 
Paris, and Monty throws Paris overboard, and 
now we spring the surprise! 

The old nurse, who keeps registering more 
and more remorse, steps up and says: 

Don’t persecute her any more—she kin mar- 
ry Montagu Billings for she is not a Capulet! 

Then we show the Nurse’s story. We flash to 
twenty years back, and show how the nurse had 
a daughter, and this daughter had a baby; and 
then we show the daughter dying and the 
nurse left with the daughter’s baby on her 
hands. Then we flash to the Capulet house 
and show Mrs. Capulet twenty years younger, 
and she’s in bed, and we tell in a caption that 
she had a baby—that the baby died and she 
doesn’t know it. And the doctor says if they 
tell her she’ll die too. So the old nurse brings 
her dead daughter’s baby to the doctor, and he 
gives it to Mrs. Capulet and says, “This is 
your baby.” 

Then flash back to the boat. Of course, 
everyone is surprised and it’s all fixed up and 
we finish up with Julie and Monty getting mar- 
ried by the captain of the ship. 

In the play there was a lot of stuff about 
killing and poison. We couldn’t use that. I 
can get by the other stuff all right, but we 
couldn’t use that poison stuff—the censors 
wouldn’t stand for it. 








Against Nature 


VANITY FAIR 


In Which Everything that is Young, Inadequate and Tiresome is Included in the Term Natural 


HATE Nature. 
| Nature and simplicity. 
I always have. 

I feel I always shall. 

I hated simplicity in the cradle. I was given 
to periods of grim silence at the tender age of 
six months because I realized that one pin held 
me together. I should have liked to feel that 
my personality required at least three pins. 
Ah, how I could have basked in the knowledge 
that I, out of all the babies of my community, 
required three pins to keep me from unwind- 
ing! 

fretted if the tucks of my night gown were 
not inter-tucked, if you know what I mean. 

I grew up in anxiety. 

At seventeen I had become saturated with the 
average hero in books. I yearned for one who 
could encompass his own birth, or some little 
thing like that. 

At nineteen I was almost improbable. At 
twenty-three I was wearing Burne Jones gowns 
and stretching my throat till it ached. I patron- 
ized two green thumb rings, and no one but the 
gardener of our orchid house, who was accus- 
tomed to peculiar and unaccountable forms of 
growth, dared address me. 


A Cultivated Woman 


-. twenty-five I was leaning on every garden 
urn within a radius of six miles. I spoke 
depreciatingly -to bird, beast and_ reptile. 
Space was my only constituent. 

I was growing. 

Of course, all this was very difficult for my 
friends. My teas reached such a high point of 
tension that a sermon was finally preached 
about me by the pastor. He called the sermon 
“Don’t key the E string too high”—I don't 
remember just what moral it pointed. 

I am not an old maid. I am not bitter 
nor crabbéd, I do not stitch narrow-minded 
mottoes. No, I glory in golden hair and high 
heels and puce gloves, and you can tell by the 
way my nostrils quiver that I have suffered 
delicately over such subjects as whether Conrad 
got more out of women or the sea. 

I hold advanced ideas, but not vulgarly 
advanced. I keep just prettily ahead of the 
times, where I show to best advantage, half 
turned head over shoulder, beckoning the gen- 
eration. 

Neither am I particularly dangerous. 

I am supposed to be, just because I scorn 
other people’s ideas of danger. That always 
makes people mad. 

I am a cultivated woman. There’s no deny- 
ing that I have travelled. There’s something 
Continental in everything I do. For instance, 
I always try to keep at least one country be- 
tween me and my political faiths—that’s rather 
unusual for a woman, you'll admit. 

Then I have breeding. You know by the 
way I walk that I have visited Napoleon’s tomb 
and the grave of Oscar Wilde and the German 
chamber of horrors in life-like wax. There’s 
something about the way I sit in a chair—well 
back on the spine—that gives you a hint that I 
have studied the saddle technique of Jeanne 
D’Arc in all the better French villages, and 
only a person who has gone with peculiarly 
reverent steps up the grand staircase of the 
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Opéra could lift her feet with that sense of 
doom I fill you with when I lift mine. 

Safety winces when I walk. There is not a 
cat in the neighborhood of my apartment that 
does not jump six inches higher in clearing the 
fence than any other cat, just because of that 
something in my personality. 

But it’s not this alone that makes me narrow 
my eyes the way I do, and toy sadly with my 
endive. 

It’s the realization of the great number of 
things that come under the damning head of 
Nature and simplicity. 

Everything that is inadequate, young or tire- 
some is called natural. 

Men come under this head— 

Love comes under it— 

Babies— 

Adolescence— 

Womanhood— 

The débutante— 

The jeune fille, and 

All kinds of Nature lovers, male and female. 

To this list of ‘Natural’ things I should like 
to add hay-fever, detective stories, bad temper, 
slips of the tongue, pride, and whatever you 
forgot to do, were too lazy to carry out, or were 
not clever enough to conceal. 

For a beginning let me take the case of men. 

Men are so simple that you can not help 
knowing when they are in love, by the singular 
way they tear down your curtains—hurling 
themselves on any photograph, not of them- 
selves, of which you may have become fond. 
The secondary stage ushers in pistols, which 
they never intend firing off, except in the most 
desultory way; and before long they fall at 
your feet, after every other dramatic gesture 
has been exhausted—but it is only another of 
Nature’s laws working—the cutworm also be- 
gins its undermining at the base. 


Lochinvars From All Directions 


HAVE been cherished by many men. Men 

from the burning South have come to 
New York, following the green line, to hiss 
such admonitions between their teeth as “Be- 
ware!” and “Danger!” Yet in the end, so little 
has been their power for danger that it has 
been up to me to tear the tiger rug to pieces all 
alone, piece by piece, hair by hair. 

Men from the cold North, dragging pounds 
and pounds of skins—encased in so many pairs 
of mittens that they were quite unable to reach 
their card-cases—have tried to convince me 
that I would look lovely with a small sized 
iceberg as a background, and the rest of the 
evening it has been my painful duty to keep 
them from bursting into verdure from their 
tropical excesses. 

So you see thev are not only ridiculous but 
contrary. 

Added to that, they seem to think women the 
legitimate cul-de-sac of every narrow-minded 
action. 

Then, when they have got you all worn out, 
they drag in babies. 

Now what I want to know is why babies are 
considered such justifiers of a woman’s exist- 
ence? 

To justify yourself more than five or six 
times in a life is rather insisting on the point, 


it seems to me; a point that even Nature would 
drop—and Nature almost never drops a point, 

Yet some women go right on to the seventh 
or eighth. 

I think it would be far more delicate of 
women, in every way, to stop clinching argu- 
ments with children. 

Womanhood should not be thrust upon the 
attention. 

And now we come to the jeune fille. 

I hate the jeune fille. There isn’t that much 
youth. They are always exclaiming “Where 
am I?” when they wake up a little too early 
for breakfast. 

And, oh, the débutante! 

I know every young creature is entitled to 
one coming out, but they come out too far, 
They take a sliding run and land right out 
here in the midst of women who have suffered 
and kept their cigarettes lit at the same time. 

Somehow, they feel that Nature is on their 
side. 

That’s what I have against Nature. 

The very presence of a débutante makes me 
realize that simplicity is not for me. I wish 
to twine roses—double strength—in my hair, 
and go intolerably mad. For I could bring 
things to madness that it has never had. 


The Inadequacies of Débutantes 


ES, when I hear the laugh of the débutante, 
and observe all their inadequacies ending 
in legs; when they discuss Shaw from the 
standpoint of respect for the beard, and Henry 
James because he left everything so beautifully 
unsaid ;—then, yes, then, I want to tear down 
the ivy encircling the family tomb and go into 
the desert with some nice, rather sophisticated 
monk, not too given to passionate renunciation. 
Here I must ask this one question: how do 
young girls live through so much safety and 
yet reach, quite suddenly, the “Dangerous 
Age’? 

That’s not the way danger is made. 

You cannot possibly be dangerous until you 
know too much about love. 

Love is Nature’s trump card. 

I was once told (of course) that love is beau- 
tiful. It was told me by my mother; she 
should know, she never had it. Absence of it 
stimulated her imagination. The scientist will 
tell you that is what absence always does. 

She said love is powerful; she also said love 
is a gift, that it is not only precious but two- 
fold, and not to be tampered with. She added 
that love is not for the masses. Just what It 
is for, she said, she had never been able to dis- 
cover; she said perhaps it belonged, intrinsical- 
ly, to H. G. Wells. 

She said that among Nature lovers there 
were none so devoted as the tired business 
man, and she went on to conclude that perhaps 
it was just as well. 2 

I never asked her what she meant by this. 

I did not ask her because I know a little 
something about business men as Nature lovers 
myself. 

They love Nature more than Annette Kel- 
lerman and Isadora Duncan put together. The 
business man backs up any social frightfulness, 
of which he may have been the instigator, by 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Gilda Gray—Bright Star of the Ziegfeld “Follies of 1922” 


A Dancer Unrivalled in Her Ability to Render the Exotic in Terms of the Native 
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Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


VANITY FAIR 


His Home and Studios at Cornish, New Hampshire, to be Made a Permanent Memorial 





CORNELIUS 
VANDERBILT 


A notable illustra- 
tion of the sculp- 
tor’s art in the por- 
trayal of a modern 
type; making the 
relief beautiful by 
delicacy of model- 
ling, subtle play of 
light and shade, and 
a felicitous natural- 
ness in composition. 
It is an instance of 
realism raised to a 
high level of art 


at Cornish, N. H., stand the house and 

studios occupied by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens for more than twenty years. Since 
his death, on August 3rd, 1907, they have 
been maintained by his family, in a beautiful 
environment, as a memorial to the sculptor, 
the public being freely admitted. More re- 
cently a bill has been passed in the State of 
New Hampshire incorporating the Saint- 
Gaudens Memorial—a fabric to exist in per- 
petuity for an educational end, not alone for 
the pleasure which people may find in the 
works of genius, but for the improvement of 
taste and for the edification of students. Mrs. 
Saint-Gaudens has offered to turn over to the 
Memorial all the Cornish property, on the 
sole condition that a fund be raised sufficient 
to cover the cost of maintenance. The gift 
includes the real estate; the house and its con- 
tents, preserved exactly as in the artist’s life- 
time; the studios and the works of art they 
shelter—a remarkable collection of reproduc- 
tions in bronze and plaster of practically all 


BB st com the shadow of Mt. Ascutney, 





HEROES OF 
THE CIVIL 
WAR 


This is a frage 
ment from the 
great memorial 
raised on the 
fringe of Boston 
Common to 
Robert Gould 
Shaw, Colonel of 
the first regiment 
of coloured 
troops enlisted 
in the Federal 
Army in 1863 





AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 


From a Photograph by De Witt Ward 
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BASTIEN- 
LEPAGE 


The French painter 
whose “Joan of 
Arc” hangs in the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. This is one 
of the most fa- 
mous of Saint- 
Gaudens’s reliefs, 
an early portrait 
of a man who was 

beloved by him 
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Saint-Gaudens’s works—and _ the 
marble temple, preserving his ashes, 
which was first designed for The 
Gods and the Golden Bowl, the 
masque given in his honour in 1904, 
To explain their purpose in detail, 
the Trustees have issued a pamphlet 
by Royal Cortissoz which sketches 
the sculptor’s life and works and 
outlines the memorial plan. Checks 
toward the fund of $200,000 which 
is needed for endowment may be 
sent to Charles D. Norton, Treas- 
urer, 2 Wall St., New York City, 
The President of the Board of 
Trustees is Charles A. Platt. The 
Vice-Presidents are Robert W. De 
Forest, Daniel C. French and John 
S. Sargent. Cortissoz says: “The 
claim of Augustus Saint-Gaudens to 
remembrance amongst lovers of art 
everywhere rests upon the fact that 
he was a great sculptor. For Amer- 
icans this claim is heightened in sey- 
eral ways. He made over the tradi- 
tion of plastic art in the United 
States, re-invigorating it with a new 
inspiration. For that reason alone 
we owe him special appreciation. 
There is another, too, that is com- 
pelling. Saint-Gaudens was a lad 
when Lincoln died. He came to 







manhood in an atmosphere in which 
the emotions of the Civil War were 
still warm in the veins of our people. 
He could portray the leading figures 
of the historic period with much of 
the sympathy of a contemporary. 
Heart and brain were enlisted in the 
task, reinforced by a brilliant tech 
nique; to his hand certain of our no- 
blest national monuments are due. 
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Stephen, Henry, and the Hat 


A Frivolous Excursion in Biography Introducing Hitherto Unmentioned Stories by Crane and James 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, a middle-aged 
([ecntemen of fine perceptions turned into 

Brown’s Hotel from the dim slope of 
Dover Street. He wore a silk hat. The hour 
was late, so I assume that his other garments 
were such as would be worn by middle-aged 
gentlemen of fine perceptions going to sup with 
young, but correct, compatriots in Brown’s 
Hotel. But the hat is History. He passed up- 
stairs; he knocked at the door of a parlor; he 


went in... Courage and impudence col- 
lapse. Let History, aided by the Alphabet, 
carry on. 


“I was paralyzed. I had forgotten all about 
asking him to supper. He walked in. Harold 
Frederic was trying to play the piano. Z... 
was singing one of her French songs. X... 
was asleep on the floor. Stephen Crane was the 
only strictly sober person in the room. Mr. 
James was pretty disgusted but he went into a 
corner with Stephen, and they sat and talked 
about style. .. . Then Z .. . began to make 
love to Mr. James who seemed scared to death 
of her. Harold Frederic went homie to bed. 
Z... got worse and worse. She finished 
things up by pouring champagne into Mr. 
James’s silk hat. So Stephen took her down- 
stairs and put her in a cab. It was awful.” 

Thus to revisit a parlor in Brown’s Hotel, 
twenty-five years ago, is not quite civil. But 
earth embraces all those bodies, now, and the 
awful scene has no survivor unless some waiter 
drags out a life of sorts in Putney... 
whither go all waiters on retirement. I don’t 
know what Z... “half Greek, half French, 
the dragon fly—” was wearing and how X 
... happened to be asleep on the floor, or 
what happened to the hat after its bath of 
champagne, or what happened to my historian 
when he got back to Boston and his father 
read this diary. But the boy had a valet, and 
the fellow, I trust, did something kindly to 
the hat. And, perhaps, Mr. James went on 
talking style in letters to Stephen Crane after 
the Slim young man came upstairs, having put 

inacab. But, three years later, Henry 
James wrote: “My relation to Crane was— 
I am happy in thinking—unblemished in cor- 
diality. The difference in our ranges of habit 
and experience was terrific. He had many 
admirable qualities, but he had lived with vio- 
lence.” 


The Violence of Crane 


ITH violence! But how else could the 
master of groomed circumstance ap- 
praise a man who met everything headlong and 
shrank from nothing? He was not yet twenty- 
seven years old when he talked style with Mr. 
James in the corner. He had escaped from a 
foundering ship in the tropics. He had seen 
men shoot each other, not from animosity but 
to maintain a reputation for good marksman- 
ship. He had tossed his last cent to a home- 
sick runaway on the Plaza of San Antonio, 
and so reduced himself to the unkempt society 
of retired sheep herders in a Mexican sty. He 
had strolled across the track before a speeding 
locomotive “to see how scared I’d be”, and 
would presently stroll into a spatter of Spanish 
bullets to examine that sensation. 
He would die in his thirtieth year. His 


By THOMAS BEER 


fame was at its height. The Red Badge of 
Courage and The Open Boat were everywhere. 
A Bishop had publicly denounced Maggie as 
obscene. The New Review had uttered long 
praises of the boy’s queer tales. He “knew lit- 
tle of literature, either of his own country or 
of any other, but he was himself a wonderful 
artist in words,” Joseph Conrad says. ‘His 
impressionism of phrase went really deeper 
than the surface . . . he was very sure of his 
effects. . . . Yet it often seemed to me that 
he was but half aware of the exceptional qual- 
itv of his achievement.” He talked very lit- 
tle of his work, save when pressed, and then he 
talked in slang, rather often. He called his 
free verses “pills” and his tales ‘‘my stuff”. 
He wrote to his best friend, “I know that my 
work does not amount to a string of dried 
beans.” Henry James was astonished. Yet 
their fate in letters was almost identical. 


Coloured Letters 


OME earnest young priest on duty at Saint 
Henry’s shrine is now preparing to hurl a 
sacred utensil at me. Henry James—hasn’'t 
Mr. Conrad said so?—was the historian of 
fine consciences and that is what we want, if 
letters are to amount to anything. And 
Stephen Crane has been damned beside the 
academic Charles as a cheap writer for Puck. 
. . . True, he never wrote for Puck but it was 
a good professorial description. He wrote of 
scared young recruits in battles and ruined 
girls of the Bowery and such cattle. So my 
comparison is at once odious and impertinent. 
Yet their fate in letters was almost identical. 
It seems that there are only two attitudes 
possible in judgment of Henry James. I find 
both insupportably vulgar. If it is asinine to 
call the author of The Wings of the Dove a 
tinter of fans, it is also asinine to call him “the 
sole Master of expression in the English lan- 
guage since the death of Swift”. I wonder 
. . . do the priests and acolytes quite under- 
stand the harm done to their saint’s reputation 
by such babble? Some eventual and unsen- 
timental biographer will—I hope—tell us the 
reasons of the man’s retirement into that sunny, 
hedged garden. But inside his vegetable para- 
pet he brought to blossom so many flowers be- 
side amenity’s golden rose! If he recoiled 
from kine and journalists and outrageous 
females who filled his hat with champagne, it 
is not our business. If he is to be horse- 
whipped for the limits of his vision, why, in 
the name of the remnant of justice, let us cru- 
cify Max Beerbohm for his failures as a marine 
painter and crush Aldous Huxley’s skull on 
the strange altar of Ethel Dell! 

So has the art of Stephen Crane. It was 
their adjoined fate that lesser men have imi- 
tated everything in their equipment save that 
essential, the point of view. The figure of 
James is surrounded by a haze of apprecia- 
tions, biographical sketches, the efflorescence of 
his kind activity in the area of literary pro- 
duction. Crane is so far forgotten that he has 
left, by way of prominent admirers, no one to 
speak of save Mr. Conrad, Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Hueffer, Mr. Mencken, Mr. Tark- 
ington, Mr. Vincent Starrett... in other 
words, artists and critics who are artists them- 





selves. He is that pathetic shape, a writer’s 
writer. Miss Cather thinks it criminal that his 
three best tales aren’t taught in colleges and 
the ‘‘best paid” she author in this meritorious 
land lately asked if anyone had ever heard of a 
man named Stephen Crane . “because I 
stumbled on a book of his called George’s 
Mother, and it really isn’t bad... .” 

Since one has recklessly said that his art 
coloured letters, one had best offer some proof. 
He wrote a staccato, nervous prose with se- 
lected adjectives placed in a manner that as- 
tonished Henry James. His pictures are 
etched so starkly that they persevere in the 
mind rather as outlines than as completed ef- 
fects. For that reason they occur again and 
again, unconsciously stolen by writers who 
have no thought of theft. I select, painlessly, 
some examples. These are chosen in every 
case from the recent work of well known peo- 
ple, original people and people—one believes 
—above pilfering. In a late English novel: 
‘High in the sky soared an unassuming little 
moon, faintly silver.” Crane’s version was, 
‘High in the sky soared an unassuming moon, 
faintly silver,” in 1899. From another and 
wildly admired English novel: ‘‘Valiant noise 
was made on a platform in one end of the 
smoky hall by an orchestra. The players 
seemed to have happened in by accident from 
nowhere.” In Crane’s Maggie (page 112): 
“Valiant noise was made on a stage at the end 
of the hall by an orchestra composed of men 
who looked as if they had just happened in.” 
The new writer’s mind, you see, has retained 
the striking adjective that begins the sentence 
and has split the effect. In a late American 
tale: ‘‘The solemn smell of frying parsnips 
came from the kitchen.” In Crane’s Whilom- 
ville Stories the Angel Child and Jimmie Tres- 
cott threw parsnips into the furnace and the 
house was filled with “the solemn odor of 
burning parsnips.” (Go, burn a parsnip, if 
you wish to learn how right he was about the 
result!) Sometimes he perseveres by a mere 
suggested image. In The Red Badge of Cour- 
age you will find a dying man who lurches 
from the rout and inscrutably halts . . . “He 
was waiting with patience for something that 
he had come to meet. He was at the ren- 
dezvous . . . ” with death, of course. 


The Sardonic Emphasis 


HESE effects, I admit, are superficial. The 

mind back of his few tales has not appeared 
again in our letters. The decade that found 
Mr. James emasculate and tedious, found 
Crane bewildering and curt. He had little 
sentiment. His The Blue Hotel and The Mon- 
ster reduce human sympathy and human will 
to spots on the map of accident. He had Chek- 
hov’s preference for viewing action through 
the eyes of dullards and much of his best work 
is contained in brief sketches. He wasnt 
radical, but his posture before American re- 
spectability was painfully that of a small boy 
with a brick in hand. He rapped the surface 
of our life with lean and careless fingers, not- 
ing its rotten hollows without repulsion and 
without tears, with a sardonic emphasis that 
repelled inferior folk. He had no reverence. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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VANITY FAIR 
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Mrs. Horace Floyd-Fletcher deserves the Married Cross with Palms for the way she listens to Horace’s four-hundredth repeti- 
tion of his longest funny story, the one in Yorkshire dialect which no one understands. Wise little lady, she doesn’t even 
interrupt when Horace misses the point, but seizes the opportunity to do a little quiet gorging 


Six of Our Best Better Halves 


Super-wives and their Special Sweetnesses 
Close-ups by FISH 
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TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


Millicent is another one hundred per cent true-blue, 
American wife! Just because Oswald has been out 
every night for a week and finally shows up with the 
most adorable diamond bracelet you ever saw, does she 
suspect him of scamping? Not Milly. The fact is, 
she has a little affair of her own on the fire, so far be 
it from this perfect spouse to start anything just now 











SAY IT WITH BANK-BOOKS 
When young Willie Toppenlif laid his heart and his 
millions at the feet of Gladys Spink, the most perfect 
thirty-six in the dress model world, it was quite as- 
tounding to see how splendidly Gladys rose to the 
responsibility of her new position. Of course, in her 
previous job with Mme. Irene, Gladys had seen some 
spending done, which may partly account for her success 
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EENIE, MEENIE, 
Reg Aspinwall, Harvard ’23, is no 
foolish idealist seeking an impos- 
sible perfection in wives. In fact, 
Reggie thinks that almost every 
girl is perfect. The only thing 
that would make her more so would 
be to have her marry him. Out of 
the five charmers he has fallen for 
since Class Day, how can he pos- 
sibly select the most perfect? 























MEINIE, MO! 


An idea! Leave it to Fate. Now 
we see the great Love Lottery in 
progress. As love is blind, Reggie 
has bound his eyes with a silken 
scarf. Whereon his forefinger rests 
at the end of the count, there he is 
to seek his future happiness. 
Wouldn’t it be too awful if it 
should turn out to be in one of 
those horrid, smelly old pipes! 
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\\\ DOMESTIC SERVICE 

Ernest is one of those rather trying luxuries, an 
imported, English husband. He has the idea that 
the perfect wife is a helpmate, a cross between 
a mistress and a maid. This makes it hard for 
Lillian (who has been brought up to be inde- 
pendent), but she is doing her best. She has 
already located the stud which Ernest can’t look 
for without spoiling the crease in his trousers, 
and now, if she can muffle her curses and smile 
sweetly as she gets to her feet, she will be en- 

titled to a Grade A Martyr’s Crown 
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THE PERFECTIONS OF PINCKNEY 


Wives may come and wives may go but 
Pinckney Jones keeps on forever. Pinck- 
ney says that any wife is perfect if only 


she is somebody else’s, a truth which he is 


_ . 


now bringing home to a lady who seems to 
be about to be convinced. Just who she 


is we can’t say, but we have written to 
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Miss Fish in London and asked her to 
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cable the name at our expense. We are a 


—™s 


bit hard-up just at present, and a little 


blackmail money would come in very 
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| handy. Of course, there’s no use trying 
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to get anything out of Pinckney. We 
tried that once, and it ended by his bor- 


rowing money from us! % 
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The faculty of arresting move- 
ment in a design at the precise 
point of its most exquisite cul- 
mination has been an almost un- 
disputed monopoly of the classic 
Greeks. Perhaps western eyes 
have been too slow to catch and 
hold the outline of gesture just as 
it becomes the loveliest pattern 


The 


Rhythmic Moment Crystalized 


Arnold Genthe’s Camera Captures Gesture at that Instant When it is Suspended and Perfect 


VANITY FAIR 


Arnold Genthe with his fast- 
shuttered camera is experiment- 
ing to discover laws of beauty 
which have baffled artists for 
centuries. He has been wonder- 
fully aided in these studies by 
the Marion Morgan Dancers, in 
whose ensemble dancing the cli- 
max of gesture is reached simul- 
taneously by the entire group 
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Some Newcomers—Literature and the Drama 
In Which It Is Shown that England Has No Great Reason To Be Pessimistic Over the Future of the Arts 


friends as to who are the new personalities 

in books and the theatre and music, and 
by these questions they do not generally mean 
the accepted reputations. To such inquiries 
it would, for instance, be foolish to give the 
names of Sheila Kaye Smith, Francis Brett 
Young, Fay Compton and John Middleton 
Murray, all of whom have arrived in the last 
six or seven years, and whose names must be 
well known to anyone in America who follows 
such matters with curiosity. 

The names of the very last year or two are 
more difficult to determine, because there is 
nothing so fallacious as the sudden first suc- 
cesses of a writer or an actress. 

Some young lady, for instance, with a pretty 
face and a dimple in her cheek has a flapper 
part in a modern comedy which she plays suc- 
cessfully because she has only to be her sweet, 
most naturally unnatural self. The next day 
the illustrated papers are full of her; she is 
invited to the houses of Prime Ministers. A 
year later she makes a sentimental marriage, 
and a year after that there are twins. The real 
test comes when after the twins she is given 
some really difficult part to play. Then, if she 
can play it, it is time to consider her seriously. 

And in Poetry, how many bubble reputations 
were made by the war? Some young man went 
to France, discovered that war was horrible, 
that people were blown to pieces, that the 
trenches were full of mud, that the Comman- 
ders in Chief were elderly men, and that a lot 
of people were still staying at home; and he 
described all these things in lines that would 
have been journalism had they not been cut 
into irregular lengths. His day is over and 
gone, and nobody very deeply regrets it. 


| AM continually asked by my American 


Promise—Twenty Years Later 


ITH the Novelist, too, it is extremely easy 
to make a splash at your first attempt. 
Your personality is fresh to the world, a little 
different from other personalities, and every- 
one is delighted to greet it. Whether you will 
really ever do anything with that personality 
18a question to be answered twenty years later. 
And so in this estimation of quite new per- 
sonalities, one must reckon promise even more 
strongly than faults, and the few names that I 
have here selected will, it seems to me, granted 
life, luck, perseverance and not too much early 
success, undoubtedly matter in the intellectual 
life of England ten years from today. 

In the theatre I must admit that in spite of 
arather wailing article that I wrote for this 
Paper a month or two ago there are a number 
of most interesting new personalities. 

If an American were to come to London to- 
morrow and to say to me, “I have just a fort- 
hight here and I have come for the acting rather 
than the play; I have not been in London for 
three years, but before that I came continually ; 
whom would you suggest that I should see”? 
Iwould give him these names Jack Hulbert, 





Emest Thesiger, Meggie Albanesi, Nicholas 
Hannen, J. H. Roberts and Edith Evans. 

It would be noticed that only two of these 
are ladies, and we are, I think, badly in need 
o new actresses just now. 

Miss Evans has been condemned to play a 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


series of elderly, spikey females, and her talent, 
I suspect, goes a long way beyond these ad- 
mirable, cynical portraits. 

Miss Albanesi (the daughter of Madame 
Albanesi, the novelist) is, I think, with Miss 
Kathleen Nesbitt by far the ablest of our 
younger, intellectual actresses. She has won 
her position, at present, chiefly by a reserve 
force in such plays as The Skin Game and 
Loyalties, and it has yet to be seen how great 
emotionally she can be when she lets herself 
go. She is full of personality and, when she 
is on the stage it is very difficult to pay atten- 
tion to anybody else. She has a delightful voice 
and great repose in all her movements. She is 
the least fussy actress we have, and she is ad- 
mirable in quiet and significant dialogue. It 
is not to be denied that a younger emotional 
actress of real tragic force we do not seem, at 
present, to have. 


The Versatile Thesiger 


ISS Phyllis Nielson Terry, who might 

have been that actress, was, in my opin- 
ion, dreadfully disappointing on her return to 
London in Fagan’s play, The Wheel. She 
moves automatically; she is full of theatrical 
mannerisms, and it is hard to believe that this 
is the actress who ten years ago startled the 
London world in her wonderful performance in 
a Twelfth Night matinée. 

Of the men I have mentioned, Ernest The- 
siger has the most striking personality, and 
Nicholas Hannen is the best all-round actor. 
Hannen, indeed, is, some of us think, with 
Basil Rathbone, who is now, I am delighted to 
hear, winning such a success in New York, by 
far the best actor we have had of late years. 
He has done recently a multitude of parts, act- 
ing in McDermott’s Everymans Theatre at 
Hampstead, but he did not really make his 
name in London until his performance of the 
Blind Officer in Pinero’s ill-fated play, The 
Enchanted Cottage. No one who saw that per- 
formance will ever forget it—the pathos of it, 
the sincerity and the beautiful rightness in its 
atmosphere. But I had seen him just before 
that in several small parts at the Little The- 
atre. He there showed great versatility and 
also much creative power, adding, as an actor 
ought to do, his own spirit of creation to the 
author’s, merging it with the author’s, and I 
was astonished that he was not snapped up by 
every manager in London. Well, now since 
Pinero’s play, he has been snapped up, and his 
future is quite assured. 

There are a thousand parts one would like to 
see him play, and he would be good, I fancy, 
in almost anything, but he has that dangerous 
quality of charm which now that it has been 
discovered will undoubtedly lead many people 
to its determined exploitation. If he can resist 
that, he will be a great actor. 

It would be impossible to deny Ernest The- 
siger’s versatility. It is astonishing what, 
with his so pronounced personality, he is able 
to do. He made his name after returning 
wounded from the front in the early years of 
the war, in a ridiculous and imbecile farce, 
A Little Bit of Fluff. He played this, I believe, 
for more than two years, which would have 
been quite enough, one would fancy, to destroy 


anybody’s talent, and then he startled us with 
his admirable tenderness in the part of the 
Scotchman in Barries’ Mary Rose. He was less 
well suited in Maugham’s Circle. He again be- 
comes most notable in Galsworthy’s Pigeon at 
the Court Theatre. He had there a most diffi- 
cult part, not quite realised, I think, by the 
author, certainly not quite given to us com- 
pletely in earlier representations of it, and he 
put that final touch to it, as the artist should, 
and made it a convincing thing. His appear- 
ance is. bizarre, and there are, of course, many 
parts in which he could not be well suited, but 
his intelligence is acute and he has an astonish- 
ing gift of adding poetry to all that he has to 
do. Even the most futile farce becomes some- 
thing a little better when he touches it. 

I should like to see him play Iago and Rich- 
ard the Third and the Fool in King Lear and 
many other things. He is old enough and wise 
enough to know just what he is about; he is 
talented in all sorts of ways: a painter of no 
mean repute, an admirable musician, one of 
the best mimics London has ever seen, and, 
finally, he is unlike anyone else at all. He has 
certainly a great future. 

I have left to the last, Jack Hulbert, who is 
a droll, maintaining with Nelson Keys, W. H. 
Berry and Leslie Henson the standard of vau- 
deville in London. He has not Keys’ wit, nor 
Berry’s bohemianism, nor Henson’s grotes- 
querie, but he has an exact knowledge of what 
he can do, a most excellent sense of humour 
and dancing genius, and best of all a conviction 
that this is a splendid world in which to be 
alive, that he wishes no one any ill, and that 
he is your best friend. I do not know why it 
is, but in vaudeville buffoonery leads often to 
a kind of implied ill nature. 


Hulbert as a Genial Comedian 


EORGE ROBEY has been ruined by this, 
and often Berry, the most genial of all our 
comedians, suggests a little nowadays that he 
despises his fellow human beings, but Hulbert 
loves us all. His smile is one of the most 
famous things in London. 

When he does for us a little sketch of a 
man who is anxious to be at his best, because 
he is hoping to obtain a good job from a rela- 
tion and is at the critical moment tormented 
by a hiccup, we do not laugh at the man in 
irony, we laugh with him because we feel as 
though we ourselves were in his position. Hul- 
bert’s bewildered, appealing look at his wife, 
begging her to help him, is an appeal to all of 
us. We know that we are of the same clay. 
There is a kind of implied humility in Hul- 
bert’s talent which is intensely attractive. 

I doubt whether he will ever make an actor 
in what is known as the legitimate. I saw him 
play Cyril Maude’s part in Lord Richard in the 
Pantry, and he was not a success. One felt that 
he needed freedom; he has just too much irre- 
sponsibility to tie himself down to another’s 
limits. But he has the opportunity, I think, of 
raising vaudeville in London into something 
more delicate than it has hitherto been. 

There are personalities on the English stage 
today, plenty of them. I am already recover- 
ing, you will see, from the pessimism of a 
month or two ago. 
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Say It With Cauliflowers 


In Which Success Is Deplored as a Blight Upon Boxers and the End of Their Art 


the race to kill all geniuses at birth. At 

any rate, this rule should apply to any 
genius of more than a certain stature. As soon 
as an individual looms high above every com- 
petitor in any field of art, that art suffers. 
Competition dies and imitation sets in. Some- 
thing of this sort happened to English drama 
because of Shakespeare, and Jack Dempsey 
has had the same effect upon heavy-weight box- 
ing. No fighter of modern times has ever so 
far outgrown his fellows. Fortunately Dempsey 
is made of somewhat sterner stuff than Alexan- 
der. Instead of weeping, he has gone into 
vaudeville and literature. 

But in these new worlds he does not con- 
quer. Indeed, the aesthetic content of our 
world is diminished by these excursions. I 
have seen Dempsey fighting at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres and delivering monologues at the New 
York Hippodrome. The falling off is one of 
the supreme tragedies of our day. In the ring 
Dempsey transcends practically everything in 
modern sculpture. Here is a synthesis of speed 
and strength and grace. No motion is wasted, 
no gesture or step is wrong in conception. And 
then because of his superabundant prowess, 
necessity forces this superman into such a 
peaceful pursuit as the entertainment of the 
kiddies. Artistically he can in nowise compete 
with the clowns and the elephants. The Hip- 
podrome has done something for the cause of 
civilization by closing, but more vaudeville 
appearances by Dempsey are imminent, and 
there will be reminiscences and autobiography 
without limit until a fitting foeman can be 
found. Thus does modern civilization misuse 
and waste the gifts which the gods send to us. 
Let somebody play the flute a little better than 
anybody else in the world, and presently he 
will be found discussing the tariff and the 
League of Nations. All too often the mouse- 
trap man in the forest mistakes the eagerness 
of the crowd which beats a path to his door. 
He frequently falls into the mistaken notion 
that there is a demand for him to sell the piece 
of cheese. 


[' might be an excellent idea for the good of 


Mr. Dempsey the Wit 


O us there is something pathetic in watch- 

ing a man with a right hand swing like 
that of Dempsey teetering about in the center 
of a large stage and swapping witticisms with 
his manager and quipping partner. 

“I suppose you’ve got a lot of girls, Jack?” 
begins Mr. Kearns. 

“Yes, Doc,” replies Dempsey. 

“And why do they all call you honey?” per- 
sists the manager. 

“T suppose it’s because I get stung so often,” 
answers the heavy-weight boxing champion of 
the world, and after that the fun becomes gen- 
eral and furious. 

Some few years ago there was a terrific wave 
of popular disapprobation in America because 
Wiiliam Jennings Bryan, at that time Secre- 
try of State, undertook to go on a Chautauqua 
tour with Swiss bell-ringers and yodellers. The 
incongruity of the proceeding pained the na- 
tional conscience. And yet we never heard it 
said the Mr. Bryan was not, in his way, just 
as good as the singers or the ringers. Now, to 
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my way of thinking, a heavy-weight champion 
is just as much a national institution as a 
Secretary of State and, more than that, the most 
indifferently trained seal who appears on any 
bill with Dempsey is a better entertainer. 
Once upon the speaking stage, the hands which 
felled Fulton and Willard and Carpentier be- 
come unsightly and apparently useless appen- 
dages. The torso which glowed so magnifi- 
cently under the Jersey sun is hidden under 
the white and black of correct evening attire. 
The swaying crouch is gone. Dempsey stands 
upright but slightly slanting. Like many ama- 
teurs he seems to be eager to get as far away 
from his audience as possible and to this end 
he leans backward. It would take little more 
than a single “boo” to send him sprawling. 


The Miracle that Failed 


ARPENTIER almost performed a miracle 
last year in the second round of his fight 
against Dempsey. I am among those who 
think that Dempsey swayed and was in deep 
distress. But he did not fall. The miracle 
failed, and miracles are generally achieved the 
first time or not at all. It is hard to imagine a 
sort of running high miracle competition in 
which each competitor is allowed three tries 
before he is counted out. Particularly in box- 
ing one decisive victory is almost invariably 
sufficient to insure supremacy for all time. In 
no field of athletic competition is confidence a 
stronger factor. To know that you can beat 
your man, that indeed you have beaten him, 
makes repetition almost routine. Carpentier 
hit Dempsey with one of the most perfectly 
conceived and executed right hand blows he 
ever delivered. The smash staggered Dempsey, 
but it broke Carpentier’s hand. It is hard to 
imagine another meeting producing a different 
result. 

An encounter with Harry Wills, the huge 
Negro, ought to be interesting. Dempsey 
should meet this challenger, but a great many 
of the state boxing commissions are wedded to 
the theory that the best way to preserve the 
tradition of Caucasian supremacy is not to 
put it to the test. Among the other candidates 
there is none particularly important. Louis 
Firpo of Argentine is strong enough to knock 
down anybody on whom he lands a swing, but 
there is no reason to believe that he would be 
able to touch anybody as fast as Dempsey. 
Harry Greb quite possibly could bother the 
champion a great deal in a short bout by his 
extraordinary windmill style, but, after a bit, 
Dempsey would be pretty certain to make this 
perturbed spirit rest. 

Dull days have come upon us. Darwinism, 
unfortunately, seems to be on the decline. In 
the days when the survival of the fittest was 
functioning there was only the shortest of in- 
tervals between bouts, but now intelligence has 
come in to check the advance of art and natural 
selection. The mammoth faded from the earth 
largely because he failed to put his affairs in 
the hands of a first class manager. He would 
hardly be extinct today if he had refused to en- 
gage in any mortal combat without a definite 
guarantee and the choice of fifty per cent of 
the gross. 

With the growth of the study of glands and 


unconscious motivation and all that sort of 
thing, it becomes increasingly evident that ring 
prowess is not based on what we call courage, 
The scouts appointed by civilization to search 
for candidates to send against the champions 
ought to be instructed to pass by, at once, all 
roaring blades. Among such, the great ones 
of the ring are not likely to be found. Like 
all the arts, fighting is a field which is most 
advantageously followed by those who have 
in some respects failed to measure up to the 
standards imposed by modern civilization, 
When a man begins to write beautiful poetry, 
it is safe to assume that beauty has been ap- 
preciably denied to him in his own existence, 
He has to manufacture it on his own account, 
And likewise, when a new boxing comet blazes 
into attention by knocking opponents right and 
left, there is apt.to be substance in the theory 
that life has dealt him some injury which he is 
now bent upon repaying. Until a man has 
been properly scorned, he will not develop a 
truly deadly right hand hook. 

Carpentier was a street urchin and a piti- 
fully overworked little boy in the French coal 
mines of Lens. Very likely he was kicked 
by a mule. Energy is eternal, and the force 
of that blow remained within the frame of 
Georges until he was able to pass it on by 
knocking out Joe Beckett. 


The Under Lion 


ACK DEMPSEY was also a miner, but an 
itinerant one and mostly a hobo. He had 
neither pride nor confidence in himself. To 
this day he has a tendency to slouch a little 
and let his head hang until he gets into the 
ring against an opponent. Even when he 
shadow boxes it is against a man who is win- 
ning. Dempsey constantly gives ground 
against this platform foe and retreats about the 
gymnasium as if this figment of his imagina- 
tion were Banquo and he Macbeth. He has 
no blow for ghosts, but let flesh and blood be 
tossed in against him, and Jack takes his re- 
venge against humanity. Back in the attics of 
the brain there lives the memory of the day 
when some brakeman on the Sante Fé sent him 
spinning. He squares that against the oppo 
nent who has been unfortunate enough to put 
on the gloves with him and become the symbdl 
of oppression. Dempsey remembers in a flash 
that rough night on the Union Pacific and 
down goes another contender for the title. 
Benny Leonard was a little Jewish boy 
the streets of New York, and it does not seem 
fantastic to imagine that one day some ant 
Semitic gibe was hurled against him, enabling 
Benny to discover the use of his right hand. 
We are not at all sure that there is anything 
accidental in the fact that so many of our best 
fighters are Jews. They have had the privilege 
of undergoing enough discrimination and 
prejudice to enable them to send a fast jab 
through an opening when one is presented t0 
them. Nobody who is at peace with all the 
world and content with it too can write poetry, 
paint pictures, make statues or become a chai 
pion boxer in any class. Perhaps, then the 
coming of absolute and unqualified democraqy 
will mean the end of art and all other knock 
out blows. 
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Boxing Bout at Madison Square Garden 


William Zorach is Inspired to Make a Linoleum Cut after Seeing One of the Recent Matches 
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Batter Up! 


Intimate Portraits of Friend and 
Foe Engaged in Deadly Rivalry on 
the Diamond at the Polo Grounds 








Sketches by 
GEORGE LUKS 











Safe at second! The runner arrives in a 
cloud of dust by the underground route 
easily beating the ball which makes a be- 
lated arrival by way of the air. The slide 
is merely thrown in for good measure and 
aesthetic effect 









Heinie Groh is 
ruminating as he 
awaits his turn at 
bat. Possibly he 

: is wondering what 
‘“- to do with his 
SE. evening, and then 
again he may be 
thinking of base- 
hits 



























Babe Ruth is setting 
himself for a long 
drive. He may hit a 
home run, or he may 
strike out. In either 
case, the demonstra- 
tion will be terrific 


Here is Jesse Barnes who pitched a no hit 
game early in the season and has been 
slammed hard ever since. He has just put 
his back and shoulders behind a fast ball, 
and he hopes there will be no collision 






















Eddie Collins has 
chopped the ball to right 
and is on his way to 
L> first. The second base- 
man of the White Sox is 
still among the speedi- 
est, and nothing but fast 
work can stop him 


Irish Meusel, of the 
slugging Meusels, just 
dotes on one waist high 
and over the outside cor- 
ner. The rival pitcher 
has been obliging, and 
Irish hopes to make the 
outfielders hustle 


















Ty Cobb, the Georgia Peach, sees a ball he likes and is 

preparing to meet it half way. Ty does not commit 

himself utterly to a swing like Ruth. His wrists do 
the work and the bat does the rest 
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Concerning the Importance of Defensive Play 
“What Boots It at One Gate to Make Defence and at Another to Let in the Foe” 


understand why it is that I always lose 

at bridge. I have read all the books, 
and taken lots of lessons, and I know all the 
conventions by heart.” 

“Really, Mrs. Booksparrow, I thought you 
were considered a very good player. In what 
part of the game do you fail?” 

“T am sure I don’t know. It is not in finess- 
ing, or making reéntries, or ducking, or let- 
ting dummy ruff, or anything of that sort. You 
are such a good critic, I wish you would play 
with me some time, and tell me just what is the 
matter.” 

“Gladly, Iam sure. You know that hand- 
some man with the dark complexion that you 
ladies always call the Sheik. Well, he asked 
me to get a fourth for a rubber with Mrs. 
Jeroleman-Smith this evening. Suppose we 
try them.” 

“That would be lovely. So her name is 
Jeroleman-Smith, is it? We always call her 
Mrs. Hyphen-Smith for short. I don’t wonder 
she uses a handle to her name. I should if I 
were born just plain Smith.” 

A set match for six rubbers being agreed 
upon, Mrs. Booksparrow found the Sheik seat- 
ed on her left. ‘Now be sure and tell me any 
mistakes I make, partner,” she urged Mr. 
Crytisky. 

“After the hand is over, if I see anything, 
I'll speak of it if our adversaries will permit.” 

“Go ahead,” granted the Sheik blithely. 
“We might all learn something,”—a sugges- 
tion that did not seem to please Mrs. Hyphen- 
Smith, She rather supposed herself to be 
above instruction, having played for ten cents 
a point upon one occasion. 

Nothing happened for the first deal or two, 
but on the rubber game this distribution was 
the result of Mrs. Hyphen-Smith’s dealing: 


D: you know, Mr. Crytisky, I cannot 
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Mrs. Hyphen-Smith 


The opening bid was no-trump, the Sheik 
taking it out with two spades. Mr. Crytisky 
led a small diamond. After some consideration 
a small card from dummy allowed the queen 
fo win. The ace and another heart followed, 
dummy trumping the king. The ace of dia- 
Monds gave the Sheik a club discard, and a 
dub lead allowed him to trump the king. 

Another heart was trumped, and another 
club led, upon which Mrs. Booksparrow got 
tid of her losing diamond. Another heart was 
won by dummy’s last trump, and another club 
was led. This was trumped second hand with 
the ten, the Sheik discarding his last heart, 
after which he made two of his remaining 
ttumps, winning the game and rubber. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM XXXIX 
is something suitable to the warm 
weather, composed especially for readers of this 
magazine by S. C. Kinsey. 


Here 
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There are no trumps and Z leads, Y and Z 
want only two tricks, but against any defence. 
How do they get them? Solution in the Septem- 
ber number. 











“T don’t see how we could have helped that, 
partner,” remarked Mr. Crytisky. ‘Very clev- 
er play that passing up the first trick, and then 
getting the club discard to establish the cross 
ruff.” 

“T think I could point out a little mistake 
if you will allow me,” suggested the Sheik, 
turning to Mrs. Booksparrow. “You had two 
chances to save that rubber. If you trump the 
second club with the ten and lead the ace, you 
kill dummy’s king of trumps and make a heart 
trick. Even after you have missed that chance, 
if you do not trump the third club but discard 
your heart, you must make all four of your 
trumps, as you can count me for only three left 
if you let me trump.” 

On the third game of the third rubber, this 
hand come along, the Sheik dealing: 


Mrs. Hyphen-Smith 
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The Sheik 


The dealer’s bid was no-trump, all passing; 
and the opening lead was the deuce of hearts, 


the ten winning. Mrs. Booksparrow won the 
club finesse with the king, and returned the 
heart, her partner letting the king win. Four 
spade tricks followed, on the last of which Mrs. 
Booksparrow discarded a diamond, her part- 
ner a club, dummy a heart. The Sheik led 
another club, and ducked it when the second 
hand renounced, Mrs. Booksparrow winning 
with the eight. 

The king of diamonds was allowed to hold. 
The jack was won by the ace, and another dia- 
mond allowed the queen to win, but forced the 
loss of two club tricks and the rubber. 

“Nothing wrong about that, was there, 
partner?” inquired Mrs. Booksparrow. 

“Your partner certainly did his best for you 
in refusing to put up his ace on your return of 
the heart,” remarked the Sheik, smiling. 

“Then everything was all right? You know, 
I have read so many books on bridge, I know 
all the rules by heart.” 

“Tf you will pardon me,” suggested the 
Sheik, “I think if you would forget the books 
for a while and read the hands, you would do 
better. 

“Your partner led a small heart, so he 
cannot have held ace-queen-jack. You and 
dummy have all the top clubs between you. To 
bid no-trumps, I must have the ace of spades 
therefore your partner has no reéntry. But 
you have, and if you switch to the diamonds 
instead of returning the heart, all I can make 
is the odd trick.” 

Mrs. Booksparrow smiled at her partner 
rather dubiously for a moment, and then ven- 
tured to remark, “The weak part of my game 
seems to be the defence, doesn’t it?” 

Mr. Crytisky could only smile, and say, 
“Never mind. We shall probably do better 
next time. We are all learning something.” 

On what proved to be the last hand of the 
last rubber, after having lost three of the five 
played, Mrs. Booksparrew dealt. 


Mr. Crytisky 
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Mrs. Booksparrow 


The dealer passed, and the Sheik bid no- 
trump. The opening lead was the deuce of 
spades, the seven, queen and ace falling. Four 
rounds of diamonds followed, the Sheik dis- 
carding two clubs, Mr. Crytisky the eight of 
clubs and one of each of the other suits. 

In order to avoid making the spade jack a 
reéntry, Mrs. Booksparrow led the nine of clubs 
to top dummy’s seven. The Sheik put on the 
ace and led a small spade, forcing the king. 
The return of the club went to the king, and an- 
other spade put dummy in to make the rest of the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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of Fame: 


We Nominate for the Hall 
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GERTRUDE STEIN 
Because she is entitled to 
write both L.L.D. and 
M.D. after her name; be- 
cause she was instrumen- 
tal in promoting the early 
fame of Matisse and 
Cezanne; because her 
Parisian salon is one of 
the most serious and in- 
teresting in the city of fa- 
mous salons; and finally, 
because her experiments in 
style have already had an 
influence on the younger 
French writers 





























ing for a new aesthetic; and finally, because 
he is one of the important European artists 











tific precision and patience with the pity and 
understanding of a humanist, in a way not in- 
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A detachable cabriolet body fitted on a Rolls-Royce chassis. The point 
of detachment is just back of the front door and behind the driver’s seat 
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The cabriolet body removed and a touring body installed. 
ment gives the owner two cars at little more than the price of one 





This arrange- 


The Search for New Ideas 


Various Individual Experiments Lead to Progress in Motor Car Design 


novelties of today are the 

standard cars of tomorrow. 
In the course of a year a large 
number of ideas are advanced 
for the production of cars which 
are different from the common 
run of machines. Some of these 
never get beyond the paper stage. 
Others appear in experimental 
models and are revealed to the 
public at automobile shows and 
elsewhere. Most of these experi- 
mental cars are fundamentally 
sound in their engineering prin- 
ciples, and their peculiarities in 
appearance mean nothing, be- 
cause what may seem ridiculous 
in our eyes one year may be the 
height of style a little later on. 

Many worthy attempts to im- 
prove motor cars fail through lack of 
proper financial support. The out-and- 
out freaks and those ideas which, though 
practical, do not actually represent an 
improvement in comfort, convenience and 
car operation, soon expire. The few re- 
maining innovations become universally 
adopted. It is a winnowing process in 
which only the thoughts which are most 
useful or most pleasing to our artistic 
tastes are allowed to survive. 

The most active research among auto- 
mobile designers is now being conducted 
in the matter of camping cars. Motor 
camping is, comparatively, so new and 
the need of proper vehicles for withstand- 
ing the rigours of roadside life is so press- 
ing that hundreds of ingenious minds are 
working on the problem of design for 
cars in which the increasing army of 
motor gypsies can live with the utmost 
comfort, convenience and even luxury. 
As in the early days of the automobile, 
the designers are all following different 
mental trails and are producing different 
effects, Some are convinced that the 
tamping trailer is the ideal vehicle for 
touring. Others are producing elaborate 
camp cars, complete from waffle irons to 
bathtubs. A separate group of designers, 
however, are at work trying to produce 
‘amping cars which will embody all the 
comforts necessary for long overland 
Journeys but which, when traveling on 
the road, will present an appearance not 


[; the automobile world the % 
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By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 
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The Flapper car, one of the latest developments in the motor camping world. 
The seats form a bed for two people and 
there is a large folding luggage space in the rear with an icebox below it 


described in the article. 


mae 


This car, 
described in the article, was built for a world-wide camp- 
ing tour in the interests of universal peace 


A luxurious camping car on a truck chassis. 


6 re 


To combine motor camping with boating, this owner 
employs a camping trailer and has invented a steel 
frame, attached to his car, to carry a blunt-ended canoe 


very different from the conven- 
tional touring car or sedan. The 
products of this group are the 
most interesting of all. 

Among the most attractive of 
the new camping vehicles of the 
latter type is the little Flapper 
car which is shown here mounted 
on a standard Ford chassis. 
This car is built in three sizes, 
one to fit the Ford, Gray and 
Star chassis, another intended 
for Dodge, Maxwell, Dort, Over- 
land ‘‘4,” Buick ‘‘4,” Chevrolet, 
Durant ‘‘4” and Essex chassis, 
and the third all other cars up 
to 116 in. wheelbase. The Flap- 
per is built in quantities, is re- 
markably low in price, and has 
a number of features which can- 
not help but appeal to the seeker 
after automobile novelties. On ordinary 
occasions it appears to be a very attrac- 
tive little touring car, in dark brown with 
a California top containing plate glass 
windows and a well padded fabrikoid 
roof. It has a trunk rack in the rear 
similar to that carried on many larger 
cars, with metal ribs to protect the body. 
The back of the body, however, can be 
folded outward and forms a commodious 
luggage space for carrying suitcases and 
other touring duffle. The sides of this 
compartment can be folded up and the 
whole space locked tightly. Under this 
there is an ice-box and under each run- 
ning board a large tool box. 

All of the seats, except the driver’s seat, 
may be removed from the car and the 
rear opened up, with the luggage com- 
partment folded, so that the car may be 
loaded from the rear with light merchan- 
dise or other materials. The camping 
feature of greatest importance lies in the 
fact that the seats can be extended so as 
to form a comfortable double bed, 48 
inches wide and almost 7 feet long. Side 
curtains, with plate glass windows, are 
concealed in a compartment in the top, 
which also embodies a sizeable dome 
light. The side walls are done in rattan 
for lightness and cleanliness. The side 
upholstery of the seats comes out and 
forms a table for five people for dining 
or card playing while the front seats can 
(Continued on page 80) 
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For the picnic meal this luncheonette is highly recommended. It 

consists of six collapsible steel chairs, a folding steel table and 

complete set of eating utensils. When folded up, everything goes 

into the large case which forms the center table support and can 
be carried easily on the running board 





A practical novelty is an oil-cloth pillow, 
18” square, with 7” pockets for books or 
sewing materials. It comes in several col- 
our combinations at $15: red, yellow, blue, 
green or white combined with black 


To carry the food for the roadside lunch- 
eon, there is this new lunch case, consist- 
ing of three metal containers for food and 
ice and fibre compartments for vacuum bot- 
tles. The set comes in two sizes, $5 and $6 





A simple, inexpensive and dependable way 
to charge motor car batteries is presented 
by this Homcharger, which operates on a 
new principle. It costs $18.50 east of the 
Rockies, $20.00 west and $30.00 in Canada 





A splendid set of stainless steel 
eating utensils for camp use. 
The spoons are heavily plated 


Here’s something new in smok- 
ing sets, the Tuxedo Royal, with 
genuine morocco case, Cuno 










lighter, a tray which opens to 
receive cigarette stubs, an ash 
tray which pulls out from the 
bottom, holder to contain 10 
cigarettes and 6 cigars and an 
arrangement which pushes a 
cigarette into sight when need- 
ed. In different styles, from 
$15 to $50 








For motor tourists who want to do river and 

lake fishing on their trips, a new compact, col- 

lapsible rowboat is offered. It weighs 30 lbs., 

sustains 500 Ibs., is easily operated and occupies 

small space when not in use. Its price, with 
seats and oars, is $50 


and the knives and forks are ' 


sturdy weapons with great wear- 
ing qualities. They will not 
rust. The whole set can be 
hung up by metal eyelets in 
camp or rolled into the little 
bundle shown in the inset above 


Summer Conveniences for the Touring Motorist 


New Accessories for Beach, Camp and Picnic Use 
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HIS “raindrop” car, designed in sev- 

eral models by Herr Rumpler, of 

aviation fame, is a distinct advance in 
body and chassis construction. The en- 
tire car is a perfect streamline in shape, 
offering a minimum of wind resistance. 
The relation of sprung to unsprung 
weight has been so cleverly worked out 
that there is hardly any side sway or 
bounce, the wheels cling to the ground and 





The outside of the Rumpler car offers prac- 

tically no resistance to the air. The exhaust 

1s concealed in the rear; the mudguards are 

like airplane wings; and the running boards 
fold up when the car is moving 


A German Contribution to Motor 


Miss Trude Hesterberg, famous Berlin actress, and her new Rumpler “rain- 
drop” car. Note the position of the chauffeur, the headlamps, and the side 
lights in the airplane wing mudguards 























A sketch showing the structural details of the Rumpler with spare 
tires carried under the body 





The motor is a 6-cylinder, water-cooled Y-type with the 
third pair of cylinders vertical in the middle of the Y. 
The car has a lower center of gravity than an ordinary ma- 
chine, and curves may be taken without danger at high 
speed. All dust is eliminated by the rear fan 





FROM NEWS SERVICE 


skidding or overturning is almost impos- 
sible. 

One of the most remarkable features 
is that the motor is situated over the 


_rear axle, thus eliminating much of the 


power loss of the ordinary car. Motor, 
transmission and rear axle are a unit 
arranged so as to absorb road shocks. 

This car, while unusual in appearance, 
has been practically and scientifically 
worked out in every detail. 


The Rumpler sedan provides comfortable 
riding for five passengers, with the chauf- 
feur in front and the motor behind. The 
roof is cambered like an airplane wing to give 


lift and easy passage through the air 


Science 


A Rumpler Car With Perfect Streamline Design and Motor on the Rear Axle, Saving Much Power Loss 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Some Scattered Notes on the Proper Clothes for Mountain and Seaside Resorts 





NE of the first re- 
8) quirements of dress 

is comfort. Proper- 
ly made clothes are cut so 
as to allow of the greatest 
possible freedom of move- 
ment. On close inspec- 
tion, the man who is 
noticeably well turned out 
also appears to be com- 
fortable in every essential 
detail of his dress. His 
clothes are not only chosen 
for comfort, but they are Y 
also suitable to the occa- , 
sion for which they are in- 
tended. For long motor 17 
trips, camping in the t 
mountains and primitive ee 
country life, only rough 


























clothes and heavy boots tj) 
are practical. 
a seaside resort or summer 

hotel demands quite an- 

other kind of dressing. hi Ne 
The two groups of men 
illustrated in these pages 
show the details of these i | 
differences. For example, mes 
flannel trousers with white j++ 
buckskin shoes are more 
suited to the beach and the 
veranda of a country hotel 
than to the simple or 
rough country life. White 
flannels are the dress 
parade uniform of summer 
life, while homespuns, 
gabardines and flannels 
make up _ the _ service 
uniforms. Knickerbockers 
and golf stockings are es- 
sentially the uniform of 
the active sportsman. They 
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type of dress. White 
flannel trousers and odd 
jackets or waistcoats are 

not the only combinations 

the imagination can con- 

jure. A suit of light col- 

5| — oured flannel or gabardine, 

se or one of cotton worsted, 
in blue, green, brown or 
gray, is very smart when 
worn with the right kind 
of shoes and socks. One 
of the figures, sketched on 
the opposite page, shows 
such a suit worn with 


ies 


white buckskin shoes, 
Brown or grey buckskin 
shoes are very popular 
abroad for such occasions, 
And of course a brown 
and white, or a black and 
white shoe is equally cor- 
rect. In fact, the man at 
the right is the more 

oe smartly turned out of the 
, two. Gaily coloured foulard 
ties, wash ties in printed 
materials and gay shirts, 
both in solid colours and 
figured patterns are wom 
to their best advantage on 
just the occasions sug- 
gested by the illustration of 
the two men opposite. Col- 
oured handkerchiefs and 
coloured striped belts and 
hat bands (which should 
be worn to represent club 
colours) are suitable to 
thismannerof dress. While 
on this subject it is ap- 
propriate to mention that 
the smartest flannel trous- 
ers are in buff, pearl grey, 














are not, however, as com- 
fortable to lounge about 
in as a pair of slacks, and 
are not intended for this 
use at all,-as is the less 
serviceable summer kit 
of the young man at the summer hotel. 

As motoring is an active sport, it must be 
treated in a sportsmanlike manner. Knicker- 
bockers, with puttees and laced boots, or 
golf stockings with heavy shoes, are more 
practical for motoring than slacks. The 
reason being that knickerbockers do not get out 
of shape after a long day’s run with the same 
disastrous effects as a pair of trousers. A 
loose hanging overcoat should be worn for 
motoring, because it is more comfortable than 
a coat which is belted in. A cap, or soft felt 
hat with a brim turned down, is preferable to 
any other type of summer headgear, because it 
stays on in the wind and shelters the eyes from 
the glare. A sweater is an asset to the 
motorist because he never knows when a 
change of weather will necessitate heavier 
clothing. 

The man at the smart summer resort is, of 
necessity, “dressed up” a good deal of the 
time, in order to be in keeping with the atmos- 
phere of beautifully and extravagantly dressed 
women. Aside from the occasional golf game, 


(1) 


Represented above are three figures dressed for motoring and occasions where 
rough clothes and stout accessories are needed. A double breasted overcoat of waterproofed 
fleece in large over-checked design—an easy hanging serge jacket with bellow pockets 
with flaps, medium full knickers showing cuffs and puttees over stout laced boots. 
button jacket with half belt at the back, iarge pockets and flaps, full knickers hanging well 
over Luckle and strap, golf steckings, low shoes and Alpine hat—ideal togs for rough wear 











2 aor ss ee 
(A) A novelty such as 
this coarsely woven grey 
green and white straw 
may be well worn by a 
really smart man 


(B) The “Scotch san- 

dal” has been worn in 

Scotland for fifty years. 

It is a favorite sport 

shoe of the Prince of 
Wales 














the activities of the smart summer resort are 
not, as a rule, strenuous. For this life white 
flannels, carefully pressed clothes, and im- 
maculate white shoes are the proper equip- 
ment. This part of a man’s wardrobe, if com- 
plete and up to the minute, is probably his 
most becoming wearing apparel. There are 
many chances to indulge in variety with this 


and mixtures of light col- 
ours rather than the usual 
white. Some of the new 
flannel trousers are made 
in “tropical” weights, and 
they are far more comfort- 
able and better suited to hot weather than the 
heavier “cricket” that we are used to wearing. 

There is nothing so out of place as the man 
who is overdressed for any particular occi 
sion. The clothes suggested in the large il 
lustration opposite are adapted only to vety 
smart resorts, beach wear and the sort of life 
that revolves around the casino and the garden 
party. The clothes suggested in the illustra 
tion on this page are proper for country life m 
general, and particularly for the active sports 
man. White buckskin shoes are more g00t 
looking than practical, and they, like white 
flannels, should be worn only when yachting 
or for other immaculate occasions, when there 
is no chance to sit on the grass or walk in the 
dust and reduce them to a sorry sight in a vely 
short time. Be practical in vour dress and 
reserve the easily soiled type of clothes to the 
time and place. ; 

As we have said, the well dressed man's 
never overdressed. He relies on the excellent «tt 
and fit of his clothes and carefully chosen ©© 
our schemes to live up to his reputation for dress 
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(2) For fashionable watering places, such as Newport and Southampton, dress is more formal. These two illustrations 
are adequate to such occasions. At the left, a man in a two-button, single-breasted, grey flannel jacket and waist- 
coat, with white duck trousers, solid blue shirt and collar, summer tie, brown and white shoes and a brown leghorn 
hat.. The man at the right is also appropriately turned out in a single-breasted, one button, lightish blue suit, solid 
coloured shirt of either grey, blue or tan, white buckskin shoes with black rubber soles, and a straw hat with a coloured 
hat-band to harmonize with his dress. The brown and white and the white buckskin shoes might in each case be 
replaced by shoes made of grey or brown buckskin which, if anything, are smarter than those illustrated and very 
popular with men abroad for shore and country wear 


oo 








(C) For midsummer headgear there is nothing lighter or cooler on the 
head than a Dobbs “Balabuntal” grass hat. Your second summer pur- 
chase in hats should be of this type. Model illustrated, $15.00 
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(D) A linen cap in 
matural colour is cool, 
thoroughly practical and 
in keeping with golf 
or motoring clothes. In 
fact it is indispensable 
for motoring or travel- 
ling. Price, $2.00 





(E) A feather weight 
Madagascar hat with a 
soft folded band, such as 
is common in the far 
East, is adaptable to the 
hottest summer weather 
and is suggested as an- 
other late summer pur- 
chase in hats. Price, $4.50 








(F) Every new inven- 
tion has something to say 
for itself. This “‘pivot” 
garter claims great ease 
to the wearer and no 
strain on the leg because 
the point of fastening 
pivots on a circular rub- 
ber disc. Price, 50 cents 


(G) Again we show a 
pigskin cigarette case 
which is’ simply con- 
structed with a flap and 
snap. It holds a pack- 
age of cigarettes and is 
both practical and in 
good form. Price, $1.50 
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(3) We illustrate here a ready-to-wear four piece golf and 

sport suit made in natural colour homespun (from English 

model) for $45.00. The jacket is made with wide shoulders 

which give the square effect of the English cut shoulder. There 

\ are two inverted pleats at the back and a half belt, the 

trousers are cut full with pleats at the waistline, the knickers 
hang full and long 


(H) A new shirt with = soe - “ > (I) A very luxurious 
soft collar attached is ——— = ready-to-wear jacket for 
made in “taffeta” flan- ; = golf or sport in tan of 
nel and comes in solid taupe fleece with patch 
colours of tan, blue and * * If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well Dressed Man Department. Vanity Fair will , 4 pockets and half belt at 
grey. This material is gladly tell you the manufacturer's name or the dealer from whom it may be purchased. Simply indi- back. Price, $60.00 
of the newest and bids = - — > ied page eg it is pictured. If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you 

4 ree of charge. Enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Company, 19 
fair to be 7 of the most W. 44th Street, New York City. ‘ 
popular shirtings. Price, ‘ 

$8 
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Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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NEVER BE WITHOUT SOUP IN YOUR PANTRY 





| Meaty, marrowy Ox Tail joints 


delicious vegetables 
nourishing barley 
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Just the aroma from Campbell's Ox Tail Soup 
as it simmers in the saucepan is a challenge to 
your appetite—it is so rich and savory. And the 
minute you taste the first spoonful, you realize 
what a treat is ahead of you. The sliced ox tail 
joints are the very tenderest and finest the 
market affords. Their rich tasty broth is blended 
with diced carrots and turnips, puree of luscious 
tomatoes, hearty strengthening barley, ox tail 
joints (not used in making the broth), a dash of 
French leeks and parsley fresh from our own 
farms. Real, substantial food—and how 
delicious! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Half. 
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Pp YOSteH CamppeLL COMPANY “| % 
CAMDEN, N.J..USA 


Soup so good you’ll want to sing 
Dance and play and everything, 

For it is made the Campbell’s way 
Which means the best, as you will say! 
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MAKE THIS YOUR PERSONAL CAR 


H. 


DESIGNED BY 
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and loved 
by men who 
brook no short- 
comings in man, 
beast or motor. 
They subject it 
to hard tasks, and 


it always meets 


their moods. 


$2400 


AT INDIANAPOLIS 


io. MOTOR ¢ 





AR COMPANY 


maa yY C.STUTZ 
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The newest novelty is this 2-passenger “‘Corona” car with a standard motor 
wheel, for which great mileage and economy are claimed 


The Search for New Ideas 


(Continued from page 73) 


be turned around for similar purposes. 
In the body for Fords, the 8-gallon 
gasoline tank has been placed in the 
front cowl instead of its usual place 
under the front seat. The car is 
equipped with wire wheels, special head- 
light lenses, rear view mirror and a num- 
ber of other modern touches. 

Quite another type of camping car is 
that built by Mr. André Boutin, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. It is shown in the 
photograph below the Flapper, mounted 
on a well known truck chassis. Mr. 
Boutin intended to tour the world in 
this gorgeous camp car in order to 
spread his doctrines of universal peace 
in every country. He expected to make 
a complete tour of the United States 
and go to China in 1923. He was 77 
years old, very spry, and a staunch sup- 
porter of disarmament. Just a few days 
before he intended to start, he met with 
an accident which later resulted in his 
death. 

This car has a wheelbase of 200 inches. 
Chassis, body and equipment, with 
tanks filled, weigh approximately 18,000 
pounds. It carries 120 gallons of water, 
100 gallons of gasoline and 20 gallons of 
oil. All of this weight is carried in lock- 
ers and hung below the chassis frame, 
thus overcoming any tendency toward 
top-heaviness. It has a speed of 30 
miles an hour and a fuel capacity for 
1,000 miles. 

The body, which was designed by Mr. 
Ford O. Darling, is 23 feet long, 84 
inches wide and 8 feet high from the 
floor to the top of the luggage rail. It 
is covered on the outside with %-inch 
Haskelite and finished in a rich cherry 
trimmed with jet black. The interior 
of the driver’s compartment, hall-way 
and drawing-room is panelled in 34-inch 
Haskelite, finished in American walnut 
in the driver’s compartment and mahog- 
any in the hall-way and drawing-room. 
The bathroom and kitchen are panelled 
in vehisote and grooved to imitate tile 
finish in white enamel. 

Sleeping accommodations are taken 
care of with Pullman style upper and 
lower berths. The upper berths hang 
down from the ceiling on brackets which 
are jointed. During the day the bed 
clothing, mattresses and other bedding 
are stored in these and they are folded 
up against the ceiling, which is con- 
structed in such a way that the berths 
form a regular moulded cabinet on each 
side of the ceiling. The car has copper 
screens, plate glass windows throughout, 
drop sashes, Pullman shades, kitchen 
complete with cooking and baking stove, 
150-pound ice refrigerator, china closet, 
sink, running water, ice-water fountain, 
drain and other conveniences. The bath- 


room is complete with bath-tub, lava- 
tory and toilet, also medicine cabinet, 
linen cabinet, towel racks and _ other 
home fittings. 

The driver’s compartment has an ex- 
tension on an unusually wide seat, mak. 
ing a full length bed at night. This is 
made very private by heavy roll-up 
shades at all windows and over the 
windshield. Provision is also made for 
the driver’s luggage in large lockers over 
his seat. The sleeping berths are fitted 
with blue rajah silk draperies which 
harmonize with the blue Wilton rugs 
which cover the floor of the hall-way 
and drawing-room. The floors in the 
kitchen and bathroom are covered with 
inlaid linoleum. 

Among the mechanical equipment of 
this car might be mentioned a 32-volt 
Delco lighting system, with four large 
storage batteries under the front seat. 
A water pressure of 40 pounds is main- 
tained by a pass running from the 2-cyl- 
inder Kellogg power pump, with a pres- 
sure gauge on the driver’s instrument 
board. This can be operated while the 
car is in motion, and a constant pressure 
maintained. There are concealed sliding 
doors, finished to match the _ interior 
woodwork, in each room and at each 
end of the hall. On the rear of the car 
there is a 6 foot by 7 foot observation 
platform, which folds over and slides 
back under the body between the lock- 
ers and the sills. This platform 13 
equipped with heavy brass posts and 
chain, folding iron step, and a disap- 
pearing awning which can be drawn out 
from the top of the body. Spacious 
lockers are provided the full length of 
both sides of the car, giving ample room 
for water, gasoline and oil tanks, cand 
for tools and luggage of all descriptions. 
A very practical touch is the hub 
winches on the rear wheels for pulling 
the car out of ditches under its own 
power. There are towing hooks in 
front and a 4-speed ahead and one ft- 
verse speed transmission. : 

A great many people like to combine 
boating with their motor camping. #0 
this issue we are showing a collapsible 
rowboat which can be conveniently 
taken on camping trips. The bottom 
photograph on the first page of this 
article shows another development of 
the camping-boating idea. The owner 
of this outfit uses an Adams trailer t0 
carry his paraphernalia and to live @ 
on the road. For his boating, he em 
ploys a flat stern canoe on a specially 
patented rack attached to the frame of 
the car. On the running board another 
rack carries a small outboard motor, 5? 
that when a lake.or river is reached 

(Continued on page 82) 
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When your attention and admiration 
are attracted by the beauty of a motor 
car body of Fisher design, you can 
definitely identify it by this symbol. It 
will appear from this time forward, 
on the right side of the car, close to the 
frame, and just back of the motor hood. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
DETROIT WALKERVILLE, ONT. CLEVELAND 
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WINCHESTER 


Summer Sports 





Tennis or Golf 


HEREVER tennis fans or 

golf enthusiasts foregather, 
are busy places these midsummer 
days. The requirements of these 
sports in clothing andequipment are 
many, and vary according to indi- 
vidual tastes. The Winchester line 
of Tennis and Golf equipment is 
carefully selected and complete 
enough to satisfy the most discrim- 
inating and exacting. 
Winchester tennis racquets, presses 
and covers, tennis balls, etc. Ma- 
terials for laying out and main- 
taining the tennis court. Nets, 
markers, posts, reels, and other 
accessories. 
Winchester golf clubs, autographed 
clubs, golf bags, golf balls and 
many new and necessary items to 
improve your game. 
Correctly tailored Golf and Tennis 
clothing for men and women. 
Shoes for Golf and Tennis in the 


most recent and approved models. 


Send for Golf and Tennis Catalogue 


WINCHESTER 


“ Sportsmen’s Headquarters” 


Worcester, Mass., 422 Main St. 

New York, 42nd St. and Madison Ave. 
Troy, N. Y., 306 River St. 

Pawtucket, R. I., 245 Main St. 
Providence, R. I., 347 Westminster St. 


"New Haven, Conn., 91 Church St. 
Boston, Mass., 364 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass., Tremont West St. 
Lawrence, Mass., 389 Essex St. 
Springfield, Mass., 378 Main St. 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 














VANITY FAIR 


The Search for New Ideas 


(Continued from page 80) 


camper has a motor boat available in a 
few minutes. 

There you have the most recent de- 
velopments in the three methods of 
camping in which the most progress is 
being made. In the next number we 
hope to give considerable space to a 
new camping car which we have just 
encountered. It is a stunning limousine 
mounted on a White truck chassis. 

Several years ago a mechanical genius 
suggested that the car of the future 
would consist of one chassis and several 
bodies which could be put on in a short 
time, so that the owner could have suit- 
able cars for every motoring need with- 
out the expense of purchasing a number 
of different machines. An _ interesting 
way of working out this idea has ap- 
peared on a Rolls-Royce chassis. The 
two bodies, a touring car and a cabriolet, 
are made to be detachable just back of 
the front doors and behind the driver’s 
seat. The change from one type to 
another can be accomplished in about 
45 minutes and gives the owner prac- 
tically two cars, for ordinary fair 
weather driving and for formal uses. 
Photographs of this car in its two char- 
acters are shown on the first page of 
this article. 

In line with the tendency to create 
light cars of great economy, another 
interesting novelty has appeared this 
summer. It is called the Corona car 
and is for two passengers in separate 
seats. The motive power consists of a 
standard Briggs and Stratton motor 
wheel. The body weighs 115 pounds, 
has a wheelbase of 72 inches, is semi- 
enclosed with white ash sides and fabric 
apron back and top, with corrugated 
rubber matting on the floor. This little 
machine is intended for use in running 
around the beach or for other summer 
resort purposes. It is claimed to run 
eighty miles to the gallon of gasoline 
and half pint of oil, and its speed is from 
three to nearly thirty miles per hour. 

Let us digress here for a moment to 
discuss one of the most important pieces 
of news that has happened in the auto- 
mobile industry for many months—the 
appearance of the Star car. This lit- 
tle machine, just placed on the market 
by W. C. Durant, former president of 
General Motors and present manufac- 
turer of the Durant 4- and 6-cylinder 
cars, is a direct challenge to Henry 
Ford’s supremacy in the field of cars 
selling below $500. Its greatest mean- 
ing to all classes of motorists is that it 
may produce a revision of automobile 
prices in every class. With this devel- 
opment is closely linked the withdrawal 
of the Lelands from active management 
of the Lincoln Motor Company. 

The Star is expected to become a big 
factor in the motor world immediately 
at prices which parallel the Ford prices 
for every model, from the bare chassis 
at $285 up to the sedan with self-starter 
and demountable rims at $645. The 
Star, which is more or less conventional 
in its various designs, has a wheelbase 
of 102 inches and a 4-cylinder specially 
designed Red Seal Continental motor, 


Timken rear axle and front and rear 
bearings, Spicer universal joints, selec. 
tive sliding gear transmission with three 
speeds forward and reverse, single plate 
disc clutch, half elliptic springs, Stewart 
vacuum gasoline feed and electric light. 
ing by Standard generator with storage 
battery. 

Mr. Durant expects to produce 200, 
000 of these machines in 1923, Ty 
bring about this result, which will place 
Durant Motors, Inc., second only to 
Ford in the quantity-production of cars 
in the United States, Mr. Durant has 
purchased the huge new $15,000,000 fac. 
tory only recently completed at Eliza. 
beth, N. J., for the Willys Corporation, 
whose intention it was to introduce a 
light weight, low priced 6-cylinder ma- 
chine, also expected to compete with 
Ford. The Willys company was not 
able to go ahead with its ambitious pro- 
gram, its car never appeared and the 
company went into the hands of re- 
ceivers, without, however, seriously af. 
fecting the other Willys interests. Mr. 
Durant purchased the factory at auction 
sale for $5,525,000. 

It is freely predicted by some of the 
most far-seeing men in the automotive 
industry that the Star car will give Ford 
the first real competition he has ever 
had. Unquestionably, the appearance 
of the Star will be keenly felt by the 
makers of the Gray car, which was 
shown in one touring model last Jan- 
uary and is being built to compete with 
Ford at a price of $495, as compared 
with S443 for the Ford and Star simi- 
larly equipped with self-starter and de. 
mountable rims. 

Meanwhile, Henry Ford and his son 
Edsel, who practically constitute the 
Ford Motor Company, are going right 
ahead with the greatest quantity-pro- 
duction of cars the world has ever seen. 
At the present writing the daily output 
of Ford cars is around 4300. If Ford 
fears the new competition, he gives no 
evidence of it. Wiseacres in the indus- 
try predict that if the Star, the Gray or 
any other car ever gets near enough to 
produce an appreciable effect on the 
Ford order books, he will counter by re- 
ducing prices or producing some revolus 
tionary new car, or both. 

The retirement of Henry M. Leland, 
the so-called “Father of the Cadillac,” 
and his son Wilfred C. Leland, from 
the management of the Lincoln Com- 
pany is an automotive development of 
considerable importance. The future of 
the Lincoln, as a purely Ford product, 
will now be watched with breathless in- 
terest by the whole industry. At pres. 
ent, with the help of Ford selling organ- 
izations all over the world, it is meeting 
with a great deal of public favor and 
its production is running approximately 
30 cars a day. This is expected to be 
increased although Mr. Ford has an- 
nounced that he never expects to build 
more than 50 Lincoln cars a day. In the 
same class, Cadillac seems to be gain- 
ing ground constantly and is now at its 
peak production of between 100 and 
125 cars daily. 





A dainty little brougham built by Hume of Boston on a Fiat 
This body is extremely low, yet has plenty 


No. 501 chassis. 


of leg room and head room 
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There is no subtle nor secret explanation 
for women’s preference for the Cadillac. 


Delving straight to the heart of good 
motoring, women demand the rarest, the 
most unusual trait in an automobile— 
utter dependability. 


They require that the motor car of their 
choice shall be so sound mechanically 
that they need never give it a moment's 
thought, save of admiration for its consis- 
tent, flawless performance. 


In addition, they require that it be safe, 


E, bs 


simple, and easy to drive. Exquisite 
beauty, elegance of appointment and em- 
bellishment, restful travel, they expect as 
a matter of course. 


But first, foremost, and fundamentally 
their demand is for complete trustworthi- 
ness; for the sureness that alone spells 
satisfaction, the constancy of performance 
that promotes peace of mind. 


Granted that this is what women de- 
mand in an automobile, isn’t it perfectly 
logical and natural that they should show 
unmistakable favor for the Cadillac? 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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$35,500,000 
for New Equipment 


T is the well-known policy of the New 
York Central Lines to provide as large 
areserve of cars and locomotives as can 
be safely carried through periods of light 


traffic. 


The New York Central Lines have 
earned a reputation for being forehanded 
in providing equipment. Two years ago, 
when Government operation of the rail- 
roads terminated, the New York Central 
Lines placed orders for 206 locomotives, 
265 passenger cars and 9,244 freight cars, 
involving an expenditure of $48,776,000. 


The 1922 equipment order calls for 
17,500 freight cars and 75 locomotives, 
entailing an expenditure of $35,500,000. 


This heavy investment in equipment 
must be made by a railroad system of 
the magnitude of the New York Central 
Lines, in order that it may have an equip- 
ment reserve to draw upon when traffic 
rapidly rises with the tide of business 


recovery. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH #IAKE ERIE 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~ TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL ~ AND THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 











VANITY FAIR 


The Paintings of Marsden Hartley 


(Continued from page 47) 


forms and things entirely to each other, 
and to achieve her composition through 
a juxtaposition of contrasting colour- 
areas a sort of counterpoint of exclu- 
sive and resistant forces. Hartley, in 
forgoing this sort of primitive, robusti- 
ous clash, gets a sort of intricacy and 
refinement of effect characteristic of 
the work of advanced, Alexandrian 
civilizations. One finds him quite un- 
consciously using colour schemes that 
recall certain of the Byzantine mosaics 
shown in the Louvre: tawny, pungent 
yellows, dusky violets, milk white and 
blue-black. It is characteristic of him 
that while in certain of his more cap- 
ricious, playful, less serious and intense 
compositions, we find him using, boldly, 
primary colours; in his greatly more 
serious, sustained and developed work it 
is in colours that contain great admix- 
tures of black, and that make one feel 
the sable underneath gold and green 
and Tyrian red, that we find him ex- 
pressing himself. 

And, even when one can lay no posi- 
tive hand upon its local form, and when, 
elflike, it seems hiding always behind 
the bush to which one has not yet come, 
one gets innumerable secret intima- 
tions of the fortunate presence of a rare 
distinguishedness. It is, indeed, all per- 
vasive. For it is no fruit of conscious 
effort and patient study, but the inborn 
quality of a personality, elevating with 
its breath each manifestation of indi- 
vidual life, pervading even passages of 
grief and world-weariness and death- 
wardness with its ray, as some impulse 
in a widowed lady in the utmost of her 


| dejection might make her unable to re- 





sist daintily scalloping the crust of the 
pie she was baking. It is the element 
of a being not only fallen right, and in 
the mould of a certain physical delicacy, 
but grown among people to whom de- 
corum is not ungermane, latent only 
when it appears absent, and among 
whom the quality might be nurtured 
midmost all dourness and spareness of 
living. There have been in New England 
many persons, humble, half-conscious 
souls, perhaps, in whom something 
analogous to this instinctive refine- 
ment has lived, and recorded itself in 
some bit of sweet handiwork, in the 
twist of a chair-back, the moulding of 
a cornice, the design of a sampler, a 
piece of embroidery, the decoration 
with naive flower-fancies of a piece of 
wooden furniture. It was a delicacy 
much the same, was it not? that gave 


| the prose of Hawthorne its abiding and 


native virtue. And in Hartley, again, 
it appears, born and nurtured, and takes 
in its plenitude and variety the form of 
genius. 

An ability to maintain itself perfect- 
ly in compositions informed by a breath 
of restlessness and violence and harsh 


| imperiousness shows it for what it is. 





One finds it merged and yet not lost in 
statements that are like to smash walls 
and scatter fragments of plaster and 
lath as an exploded grenade. For, if it 
is a giant’s power which one senses ac- 


| tive in the most of Hartley’s paintings, 


a magnificent largeness of conception 
and stride, it is also a giant’s power 
which has not quite attained the balance 
and harmony necessary to it, which is 
felt. There are few of the man’s works 
which, withal the handsomeness of col- 
ouring and sombreness of passion, are 
completely developed organisms. Certain 
exceptions there no doubt are, one or 
tvo in each of the series he has executed. 
But they are rare. In the vast number 
of his canvases, it is the rule that only 
certain portions are stated with the mag- 
nificent fullness, the dash and distinction 
proper to the painter. There remain 
always other portions which have been 
left strangely devoid of great interest, 
blocked in rather more than calmly pro- 


duced. A group of dark pears, a rubber 
plant, a New Mexican mountain, a cal. 
la-lily, will be painted with relish anq 
verve, while the rest of the Canvas 
which under the brush of a Renoir or 
Cezanne would have been no less im. 
portant, will by Hartley be treated with 
an irritating sort of scantiness of atten. 
tion. In consequence, most of his work 
is not quite finely balanced, exhales q 
sort of spirit of violence and restlessneg 
which at instant recalls Van Gogh's 
The developed portions for want of 
counterweight advance too far. Large 
phallic shapes brandish themselves over 
the spectator as a heavy crucifix might 
be brandished, in all dignity and still 
with indubitable fanaticism, by a zealous 
priest over a dying sinner or burning 
heretic. Great full-sailed flaunting 
shapes take possession, with a certain in. 
solence not entirely obliterated by grace, 
of the entire situation as might a person 
who manages by insistent manoevres to 
replete with his own person the scene to 
the exclusion of all others. 


Sensuous Variet 
“fs 


ie is to an incomplete consciousness 
that we are obliged to refer this ab. 
sence of fine balance in Hartley’s gorge- 
ous pieces Consciousness of a great bril- 
liance there exists, without a doubt, in 
him. His extraordinary thematic inven- 
tion gives incontrovertible proof of its 
presence. His senses are quick; he is 
unceasingly getting, from everything to 
which he exposes his eye, crisp, pricking 
sensations. He is always doing some- 
thing original. The influence of aes. 
thetic models he shows very little; that 
of Ryder and of Cezanne remains con- 
fined to the early and less important 
mountain pieces and the still-lives of 
the period when cucumbers fascinated 
him. His motifs are taken freshly and 
directly from the life about him. His 
eye is intensely sensitive to the identity 
of the spot in which he finds himself, 
translating automatically into shapes 
and colours the peculiarity of the scene, 
the singular atmospheric effects, the cap- 
rices and magnificences and variations 
of nature. There are certain craftsmen 
who paint a tree of Florida and a tree 
of Labrador in a single mode, a single 
key. But Hartley, despite the stiffness 
and formality of presentation innate in 
him, the stiffness of a head somewhat 
painfully held aloof by a chokingly high 
white collar, never fails to record the 
genius of a place, no more than in his 
essays he fails, despite his nonchalance, 
to express the identity and charm of the 
poets and painters he describes. To go 
to New England mountain country in 
fall-time is to see on every hand Hatt. 
ley’s strewn up every furry hillside and 
around every black-blue lake, so pet- 
fectly has he translated into terms of 
paint the wistful blue of the skies above 
daintily pricked forests of wine coloured 
and gold, the waiting stillness of the 
royal decline. Certain still-lives executed 
in Paris reflect the sour colouring of the 
stonework of the French capital. It & 
Bermuda with its pinkish stucco houses 
and its sands and sails and vapors that 
comes to us out of the severe, geomettl- 
cal, conventionalized series of 1916. In 
his large flamboyant Germanic set, Hart- 
ley has gotten electrical colours and 
shapes, sorts of abstractions of uhlahn 
uniforms and patriotic demonstrations, 
bannered thoroughfares, military music 
and Kaiser fanfares which record the 
frenzied Berlin of the early months of 
the war. And New Mexico, with it 
strange depraved topography, earl 
forms fitting into each other like coup- 
ling organs, strawberry-pink mountails 
dotted by fuzzy poison-green shru 

that recall breasts and wombs of clay; 
clouds like sky-sailing featherbeds, the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Wherever you are, on 
highway or boulevard, 
look for this signature of 
the All-Weather Tread 





WORLD’S BEST KNO 


The average motorist today, in almost 
any country, can identify a Goodyear 
Tire at a glance. 


The attractive pattern of the All- 
Weather Tread is as familiar to his 
sight as the lines of the radiator on 
his car. 


But not every man who recognizes this 
tread realizes how scientifically it is 
designed to its work. 


It affords extreme traction, security 
and freedom from trouble, because 
it is built to deliver precisely these 
results. 


If you will examine the All-Weather 
Tread you will see that it is made up 
of large blocks which overlap circum- 
ferentially. 


This overlapping presents a continuous 
ground contact, which lessens vibration 
and strain. 


The symmetrical placing of the blocks 


WSs 
Ser - 
SS 


GOOD) 


insures the car’s running smoothly, 
without the slightest zigzag or side- 
thrust. 


Being sharp-edged and keen, these 
blocks have no tendency to slide over 
slippery surfaces; on the contrary they 
cut deep and grip tight. 


In snow and mud, in climbing out of 
car tracks, in starting and stopping, the 
All-Weather Tread digs in and clings, 
giving positive traction on almost every 
surface. 


The diamond-shaped blocks always 
present a right angle to the direction 
of side-slip; against skidding they hold 
firm and true. 


If you have the All-Weather Tread 
under you, you can motor in confi- 
dence, and with pronounced economy 
as well. 


It is one of the important reasons why 
more people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind. 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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The Steel 


beautifully it feels and hangs. 
fidence to your stroke. 


and natural. 


~~ 


Patented 
Nov. 22, 1910 


Makes the Swing Natural 


HEN you take a Bristol Steel Shafted Club 
out of your bag, you instinctively notice how 
It gives more con- 
The Bristol Steel Golf 
Shaft is lighter than hickory thus throwing the 
balance down nearer the head. This, of course, is 
what every golfer is searching for—a more per- 
fectly balanced club which makes the swing easy 






NOTICE: Basic and Supplementary Patents covering 
Steel Golf Shafts are controlled exclusively by us. 


Shaft) [ 
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hickory. 


ished. 
hickory shaft. 


attached to your old heads. 
Professionals: 


by The Crawford, 
ville, Ky. 


883 Horton Street 


Meek 


a Meek or Blue Grass Reel. 


mailed free on request. 











Hickory shafts give no two golfers the same 
quality clubs, for hickory will always vary. 
Bristol Steel Golf Shaft, however, removes this 
inequality of club values by supplying every golfer 
with exactly the same quality shafts and these steel 
shafts are equal in every respect to the very finest 


The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is beautifully fin- 
It does not rust nor will it warp like a 


If you have any trouble obtaining Bristol Steel 
Shafted Clubs, order direct from us. State length 
and whether whippy or stiff shafts are desired. 
Should you wish, Bristol Steel Golf Shafts can be 


Write for “Directions for Fit- 
ting Bristol Steel Golf Shafts to Old Heads.” 

Golf Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers: The 
Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is taking the golfing 
world by storm. Write for information. 


Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs can now be supplied 
McGregor and Canby Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Thos. E. Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill, and The Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louis- 


The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 


and Blue Grass Reels 


Good fishermen select a Reel as carefully as 
they do a watch; that is why so many demand 
They are made 
strong but with a perfect smcothness of action. f 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Fishing Catalogs ff 
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VANITY FAIR 


Importance of Defensive Play 


(Continued from page 71) 


diamonds, after which the ace of hearts 
netted four by cards and the rubber. 
“Well now, that hand was certainly 


| hopeless, was it not?” said Mrs. Book- 


sparrow smiling at the Sheik. 

“Well, as Charles Dana used to say, 
‘First you tell me a story, and then you 
ask me a question.’ No,. the game was 
not hopeless. In fact, you would un- 
doubtedly have caught me napping.” 

“Really?” smiled Mrs. Booksparrow, 
while Mrs. Hyphen-Smith turned to Mr. 
Crytisky with a look which clearly in- 
dicated that such a thing was impossible. 

“I think,” explained the Sheik, “if 
you consider the development on the 
very first trick, you must see that as I 
bid no-trump and had absolutely noth- 
ing in diamonds, I must have had either 
the ace or king of spades. The only 
possible reéntry for the diamonds, which 
you stopped, was the queen of hearts or 
jack of spades. You could have killed 
the heart queen. You could also have 
killed the jack of spades, if you had not 
played the queen.” 

“But dummy’s seven would have held 
the trick.” 

“Quite true; but that does not bring 
in the two small diamonds that won the 
game. Three diamonds, two clubs, two 
spades and the ace of hearts was all I 
could have gotten out of it, unless—” 
and the Sheik smiled at his partner. 

“Unless what?” demanded Mrs, 
Booksparrow. 

“Unless I had taken no chances of the 
diamonds falling in three leads, and had 
started with a small one, giving you the 
first trick at once. The distribution 
would have been highly improbable.” 

“Well, I would never have dreamed 
of such a thing,” Mrs. Booksparrow as- 
sured him. “Fancy leading a small dia- 
mond from six to the ace-king-queen, 
when you have two yourself. Did you 
ever hear of such a thing?” glancing at 
Mrs. Hyphen-Smith. 

“Well, my dear, we play it that way 
all the time in our club at home; but, 
of course, we are all advanced players.” 


(THERE was a rather amusing tilt be- 
tween two bridge players at Pine- 
hurst last Spring, each of whom had 
been accusing the other of a strong ten- 
dency to overbid the hands. Having 
cut as partners in one rubber, one of 
them had the deal and bid a diamond, 
second hand a spade, the dealer’s part- 
ner two hearts, fourth hand going to 
two spades. 

The dealer dropped the diamonds and 
supported the hearts, bidding three. 
The second hand advanced the spades to 
three, the two next players passing. The 
dealer, apparently rather put out at his 
partner’s abandoning the hearts, went 
back to the diamonds, bidding four, 
which was promptly overcalled with 
four spades. This brought the dealer’s 
partner to life again with five diamonds. 

Fourth hand and dealer passing, the 
original spade bidder doubled. When 
this came round to the dealer, he re- 
doubled, the second hand being content. 
The dealer’s partner now began to 
think he had been a bit hasty with that 
five-diamond bid, as they might easily 
go down two tricks, for 400, there being 
at least five losing cards in his hand. 

But he figured that if he went to five 
hearts, even if he went down three 
tricks, he would not redouble, and that 
would mean a loss of only 300, instead 
of 400. Accordingly he went to five 
hearts, and the spade hand doubled, as 
he anticipated he would, but he did not 
redouble. 

The dealer meanwhile, had been figur- 
ing along much the same lines, and 
thought that if he were to go to six 
diamonds, after having redoubled the 
bid of five, he would be left to play 


it undoubled, and even if he went down 
150, that would be much better than be. 
ing set 300 or 400 at hearts. In this 
assumption that six diamonds would not 
be doubled, he was entirely correct, and 
the hand was played at six diamonds, 
undoubled. This was the distribution: 
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As will readily be seen, it is a little 
slam, no matter what the spade hand 
leads. Had the redouble of five dia- 
monds been left in, the dealer would 
have scored 453 points, instead of only 
127. Had the double of five hearts been 
Jeft in, the dealer’s partner would have 
made a little slam and scored 278 points, 
If he had redoubled and been left in, 
474 points. 


Answer to the July Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 

XXXVIII, one of Frank Busser’s 
compositions, which are always interest. 
ing. 
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There are no trumps and Z is in the 
lead. Y and Z want seven tricks. This 
is how they get them: , 

Z leads a spade. If A wins it, Y dis- 
cards a small club and B a diamond. 
The problem is now practically solved, 
because no matter what A leads, Z wins 
the trick and leads his good spade, Y 
discarding another club. No matter 
what B discards, he is lost. This varia- 
tion is fairly obvious. 

If A anticipates this by leading the 
spade himself for the second trick, 
and B both discard diamonds; because 
if B sheds a heart instead of another 
diamond, Z will at once lead a heatt, 
and on the third round of hearts will 
adjust his discard to B’s, who must un- 
guard the clubs or the diamonds. | 

But, if A refuses to win the first trick, 
Z must shift to the ace of clubs and fol- 
low with the three, putting B into the 
lead before Y is obliged to unguard the 
ten of clubs. B is now in difficulties. If 
he leads a diamond, Z puts on the ace 
and leads the jack of clubs, forcing 4 
discard from B, who must either estab- 
lish the five of diamonds for Z, or the 
deuce of hearts for Y, while the ace of 
spades dies. 

In this variation, the better defence 
for B is to lead one of his top hearts 
after winning the second club lead, A 
discarding a spade. Now comes the nub 
of the problem. Y must lead another 
winning heart immediately, so as to al- 
low Z to get rid of the jack of clubs. 
This clears the way for Y’s ten, and B's 
discard on the ten of clubs solves the 
problem, as Z will throw off the losing 
spade in any case. 
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AnhouroradayinaTwin- 
Six is literally a different 
kind of an hour or a day. 


How profoundly that dif- 
ference affects their daily 
experience only Twin-Six 
owners can appreciate. 





TWIN-SIX SPECIAL 


Theirs is a type and kind 
of enjoyment set apart. 


They rise above the ordi- 
nary exigencies of motor- 
ing into a sphere of special 
ease and security peculiar 
to the Packard Twin-Six. 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the new Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The new Single-Six conveys an instant and vivid conviction of value so very great as to be 
almost epochal. Packard Trucks are known for unequaled durability and low ton-mile cost 


PACKARD 
TWIN-SIX 
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The Allen 

Tire Case is 

as necessary as 

it is becoming to 

even the most beau- 

tiful of cars. Gives 

perfect protection to spare 

shoes, from the deteriorating 

effects of sunlight, oil, water and 
paint. At good dealers everywhere. 
The new illustrated price list will be sent on request. 


Write | 


The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 


Makers of the Famous 
Allen Shutter Front 


22 West 61st Street, 
2013 Michigan Avenue, 


New York 
Chicago 



























































YES 


The Ford goes anywhere, but it can hardly be classified as a beautiful car. 
But put a Bub Sport Cab Body on your Ford Chassis, and presto—you have 


a snappy iittle car that will do credit to Fifth Avenue. Bub Bodies have 
the grace and beauty of the custom built car and yet retain the dependability 
and economy of the Ford. 

Send for our illustrated booklet of body styles. Your garage man can revolu- 
tionize your Ford in a few hours and you will be surprised how economically 
you can secure a good looking yet sensible Sport Car. 


BUB BODY CORPORATION 
HIGHWAY 15, 
SCHLEISINGERVILLE, WIS. 
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Stephen, Henry and the Hat 


(Continued from page 63) 


He wrote of 2 great English hostess that 
“her conversation is dull as a courte- 


| san’s,” of a famous female author that, 


“she has no more mind than a Presi- 
dent,” of a tea party at Saint Henry’s 
that, “God knows how James stands 
these bores who pester him! It was 
stupid as an argument on the immortal 
soul.” He had, you see, lived with vio- 
lence. 

Mr. Amory Blaine has put at my dis- 
posal two unpublished tales which dis- 
play the essence of these authors. 
Crystalline is too long for quotation. I 
give a synopsis. Lord John came into 
the drawing room at Breen after din- 
ner and, sotto voce, told Mrs. Dawlish 
—“that smart bonnet on the bust of 
Diana”—how Edwin Totteridge had put 
the men in a roar over their port by 
chaffing Mr. Vervain about a_ hat. 
Priscilla Belden couldn't quite hear what 
happened to the hat—she was not, in 
any case, really listening to Lord John’s 
tattle—but she began to recoil from 
Totteridge. What follows is set forth 
inimitably with a consummate mastery 
of all implications. One reads of Pris- 
cilla’s spiritual flight from Totteridge 
who would—no, could—chaff Mr. Ver- 
vain about a hat before a crowd of men 
after dinner. One reads of Totteridge’s 
perplexity. He had chaffed Mr. Vervain 
about the hat because—his perceptions, 
you see, had limits—he thought it rather 
funny that a woman had spilled cham- 
pagne into Mr. Vervain’s hat. He was 
that sort of young man. And one 
reads how that Mrs. Dawlish tried to 
interfere on Totteridge’s behalf‘and how 
she didn’t help things in five pages of 
prose as delicate but as clear as Vene- 
tian lace. This is a battle of perfumes 
above a shaven lawn. One reads, too, 
of Lord John’s perceptual anguish on 
hearing that he’d upset Priscilla’s esti- 
mate of Totteridge, and one reads how, 
when the brougham was carrying Pris- 
cilla to the station, next morning, Mrs. 
Dawlish put a period to her musings on 
the matter by saying, “Oh .. . but—! 
Poor dear!” 

Crane’s effort is only seven pages 
long. It is called, frankly, The Hat. 
Pete was the assistant coachman of 
a rich bachelor. One night, the head 
coachman sent him to bring their master 
home from a _ house in Forty-Sixth 
Street. You are told how blue the Ave- 





Against 


nue was as Pete drove up its stilj 
stretches and how a girl glanced at his 
white buckskins and how proudly he 
sat on the box, outside the lit windows 
and how uncertainly his master came 
down the steps and how, when Pete 
helped him out at his own house, he 
gave Pete his silk hat which “shed into 
the chilled air an abrupt scent of wine.” 
And Pete was frightened because he'd 
promised his mother in New Hampshire 
that he wouldn’t take service with men 
who drank . . . All night, his promise 
dogged him about his bedroom as he 
tramped, and his morals wrestled in the 
empty passages of his brain. The moon 
lit the cup of the upturned hat on his 
dresser, and the stained silk of the lin. 
ing was an obscene, winking eye. He 
woke the head coachman to ask advice 
and the fellow said, “Aw, d’hell!” and 
went to sleep again. And at dawn, the 
daisies of the wall paper were great 
ants that loathsomely crawled on the 
boy’s mind. So he gave up his job, 
. . . Twenty cold days later, his jacket 
buttoned across his naked chest, he 
walked through a blue night into the 
dimness of a last block. The windows 
of the tall buildings were closed like 
sleeping eyes. Afar off the lamps of 
the avenue glittered as if from some un- 
approachable, warm heaven. Glasses 
tinkled behind the jewelled gates of a 
saloon with a noise of merriment ... 
He halted on a dock. A hidden factory 
again sent up a glare that lit for a mo- 
ment the water’s oily motion below his 
feet... . When they brought the news 
to his mother in New Hampshire, she 
went on feeding the turkeys. Nothing 
disturbed her face’s arid gravity. But, 
after a while, her husband found her 
sitting behind the grape arbor and she 
said, “John, that boy must have took 
to drinkin’ whisky and lost his work! 
And after I’d prayed an’ prayed to God 
that he’d keep to a Christian life!” 

“Emmy,” said her husband, “the 
boy’s dead. He’s dead, Emmy, an’ you 
got to fergive him.” 

Vehement tears were encased in the 
deep wrinkles of her cheeks. She 
clasped her hands on the bony hummock 
of a knee and moaned, “Oh, yes! I 
fergive him!” The expiring sun was 
glued upon the sky like a wafer and its 
light created on her face the glow of a 
forgotten, charming girlhood. 


Nature 


(Continued from page 6C) 


He is al- 
down by 


simply dragging in Nature. 
ways pulling your spirits 
lurid descriptions of home with roses 
clinging to the front porch and smoke 
issuing from the chimney and hens lay- 
ing eggs in the back yard. 

I presume almost no one really 
realizes how dangerous it is to love Na- 
ture. I've seen it do peculiar and hor- 
rible things to people who had a good 
start. 

Through love of plants men have lost 
their ability to stand alone, and have 
become permanently hooked. Through 
preoccupation with crawling, bivalvular 


| creatures, they have neglected to shave 


| for such a lengthy period that they be- 
| come too heavily bearded to be of any 
| further use in the home. 


Some of the best families have allow- 
ed themselves to be photographed for 
the photogravure section of the Times 
—photographed standing knee-deep in 
bulrushes and pigweed, holding the fam- 
ily baby on a level with their vandyke’s 
—and beneath some such title as: “He 
loved Nature, but Nature did not wait.” 

On the other hand, love of Nature 


i has done even worse things to women. 


Under its influence women become 
prone to nets and sharp pitiful little 
cries, because they have stepped on a 
worm or removed the pollen from some 
butterfly. ~ 

Now that I have told you what I 
hate and why I hate it, I am going to 
tell you what I would like in the place 
of Nature and simplicity, for as you 
may have guessed I am not essentially a 
destructive critic. No, I believe i 
building up. 

I want women who will solve theit 
destiny without children— 

Débutantes who will forego youth— 

Jeune filles who will regret it— 

Men who will not bank on it— 

Love that will not include it— _ 

And Nature lovers who wiil let Na 
ture have a few private moments—in 
this way perhaps something wonderful 
would happen! ; 

Yes I want intricacy, falsity, perfidy 
—anything, anything that is a step Tt- 
moved from this eternal simplicity that 
everybody seems to like. 

Yes, I am she who narrows her eye 
and toys with her endive, and I dont 
care who sees me. 
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Why not get the 
benefit of this 
@ comparison 


OU can make sure of a 
saving at the time you 
buy if you will compare p 
Fisk with any other tire. 


That saving will be 
made actual by the 
longer service Fisk 
will give you. 

a, Don’t buy your tires 
a on “guess” when cer- 
“tainty is available. 


Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


























8 Compare any tire 

. you choose with Fisk 

Wa for bigness, for resi- 
liency, for strength, 
for looks, for safety. 


Fisk will show out 
strongly in its visible 
advantages at every 
point. 









There’s a Fisk tire of extra value in 
every size, for car, truck or 
speed wagon. 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 








Copyright 
by Wetzel, 1922 
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For Business and Sport Wear 


“Viyella’” Flannel is demanded by the 
critical dresser. Guaranteed Unshrink- 
able in the piece as well as in made 
up garments. Plain cream and a full 
assortment of fancies. 
Write for names of “Viyella’” dealers 
if you have trouble finding one. 
Look for our label 
in ready made shirts. 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Inc. 
45-G East 17th St.. New York 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd.,62 Front St.W., Toronto 
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ing.”"—“Waiting for what?”—“What 
women always wait for,” said Martin. 
—“T should like Pangloss to be here to 
explain the cause of that effect,” said 
Candide. 

No sooner were they installed in their 
suite than Martin went to the tele- 
phone. “What are you doing, Mr. Mar- 
tin?” said Candide.—“I am telephoning 
for the reporters,” said Martin; “it is 
always done.” The reporters arrived in 
a group; there were three women and 
five men. They questioned Candide to- 
gether: “What do you think of America, 
Mr. Candide?” said a woman.—“Don’t 
you think American women beautiful ?” 
said another.—“What are your views on 
the tariff bill?” said a man.—‘Have 
you seen Civic Virtue ?”—‘Are you go- 
ing to lecture, Mr. Candide ?”—“What 
do you think of the Stillman case ?”— 
“Do you like prohibition ?”—‘“Should 
America recognize Russia?” — “Will 
Hearst become governor, do you think ?” 
—“Have you been in the subway ?”— 
“Will a sales tax pay the soldiers’ 
bonus?” 

Candide was not listening; he had 
noticed that the girl who had asked him 
if American women were beautiful was 
looking at him with eyes of surprise and 
confusion obscured by some tears. She 
came near Lim and whispered: “So now! 
Doesn’t Mr. Candide recognize Pa- 
quette?” At these words, Candide, who 
had not considered her hitherto with 
attention, because he was occupied only 
with Cunégonde, said to her: “Alas, my 
poor child, what have you done with 
Brother Giroflée?”—“I have left him,” 
said she; “women have got to be eco- 
nomically independent. I am at college 
now to prepare for the law. I am go- 
ing to earn my own living.”—‘“If you 
are at college,” said Candide, leading her 
into a corner; “how do you come to be 
reporting?”—“I am doing this in the 
vacation to pay my way. I live in a 
club here; it is very comfortable: won’t 
you come to tea there?”—‘I should 
love to,” said Candide, listlessly. They 
slipped out of the suite unperceived. 

Paquette Pours Tea 

HEIR tea was served in a small 

parlour of which the furniture con- 
sisted on one side of a davenport and 
an occasional table and on the other 
of a small table on which was an elec- 
tric lamp. “The light must be always 
burning,” said Paquette—"*What do you 
do?” said Candide.——“I am its vestal.”— 
Candide noticed that all the ground 
floor of the club was divided into small 
rooms. “What are these little rooms 
called?” he said.—‘They are petting 
parlours.”—“What is petting?” said 
Candide.—“It is having your cake in- 
stead of eating it.” Candide liked her 
so much that he put his lips to the rouge 
on her right cheek. She thereupon ad- 
mired the enormous diamonds on both 
hands of the young foreigner, and from 
the fingers of Candide they passed on 
to her own. But she did not turn the 
other cheek. Instead, she exclaimed: 
“Why, I must turn in my copy. It is 
late. Am I properly coifed?” —"I don’t 
see any coif,’ said Candide, wondering 
if she meant her hair net. 

When Candide, back in his hostelry, 
recounted his experience to Martin, the 
latter said: “You will have many such 
experiences in America.” In Candide’s 
absence a Man about Town had pre- 
sented himself at their suite and offered 
his services. He was one of those in- 
sistent persons, always alert, always 
ready to serve, impudent, caressing, 
obliging, who watch for strangers on 
their arrival. He first led Candide and 
Martin to a first night. 

Candide found himself placed next to 
some of the fine wits; this did not pre- 


VANITY FAIR 


Candide in New York 


(Continued from page 41) 


vent him from enjoying the piece whole. 
heartedly and laughing at many situa. 
tions. One of these critics who were 
beside him said to him in an interval: 
“You are greatly mistaken in laughing; 
this is a very cynical play; the cast is 
deplorable; and furthermore, the author 
makes fun of the automobile-owning 
classes, the backbone of America.”— 
“Sir, is this an American Play?” said 
Candide to the Man about Town, who 
replied: “Oh, no; it is a German piece 
that was adapted into French, and now 
has been adapted into English.”—*But 
the scene is laid in America, I see.”— 
“That is necessary to the patriotism of 
the audience.”—‘‘Are there no American 
plays?” said Candide.—‘Yes, a few 
musical comedies and farces.” 


Local Celebrities 


N the next interval they strolled into 

the lobby. The Man about Town 
pointed out the celebrities; at least, he 
said they were celebrities, and Candide 
had no means of judging if he were truth. 
ful. “There is a great banker,” said the 
Man about Town.—‘How did he become 
a banker?” said Candide.—“He was the 
son of his father. In that box over 
there is the most popular movie hero in 
the world.”—‘What, that man with the 
green face and the little moustache?” 
said Candide.—‘‘Yes; wait and you will 
see him probably do a step dance on the 
rail of his box.”—‘Who is that fair 
woman with the blue eyes?” said Can- 
dide—“Coming this way? That is an 
Englishwoman _ sculptor.” — “I __ hate 
women, I tell you,” said the woman to 
her companion, as she passed.—‘“If she 
is English, why did she come here?” said 
Candide.——-You heard what she said,” 
replied the other; “in England there are 
sO many women.”—*‘There is a beauti- 
ful woman,” said Candide.—"Oh, she— 
ostensibly she is a moving picture star, 
but actually her occupation is chang- 
ing husbands.”—‘“And that tall man 
with the flaming red hair who is talk- 
ing so raucously and vivaciously ?” said 
Martin.—*That is a newspaper editor.” 
—“How did he become a_ newspaper 
editor?” said Candide——"“By thumping 
the table.”—-‘There’s a handsome little 
man putting on his overcoat; is he go- 
ing ?”—“Yes, he always goes about this 
time: he’s a critic.’—*He has to write 
lis 1eview early, no doubt,” said Mar- 
tin.—‘‘No, he writes for a monthly, but 
he can read in the papers tomorrow how 
it finishes.’—-"Who is that romantic. 
jocking man holding a black fedora?” 
—‘“That is a theatre manager.”—‘How 
did he become a theatre manager?”— 
“He married another theatre manager’ 
daughter."—“And that woman over 
there ?”—*That is a motion picture star. 
Beside her is what Americans and M. 
Paul Bourget call a society woman.”— 
“Who is that saturnine-looking man 
with a big nose and a large mouth?”— 
“He is a colyumist.’—“What is that?” 
said Martin.—-"A colyumist,” said the 
Man about Town, “is one who makes 2 
living end a reputation by publishing 
without remuneration the effusions that 
editors who pay have rejected.”—“Who 
is that youth with the dark red hair?’ 
~——“He is one of New York's magazine 
editors. He went to Yale, though, poor 
fellow.”—"What is Yale?” said Candide. 
——“The origin of Yale is lost in antl- 
quity,” said the Man about Town; “but 
it is presumed that originally it was 4 
place for educating choir boys. Its 
students are no longer made into choit 
boys, but they still sing falsetto.”—"No 
doubt the young fat man over there, 
whose weight appears a burden to him. 
must be somebody distinguished,” said 
Candide.—He is a dramatic critic; the 
head of the Ingenuous School.”—*An 

(Continued ‘on page 92) 
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Frigidaire Adds the Fine 
Touch to Hospitality 


RIGIDAIRE, the electric refrigerator, not only gives you a convenient, 
healthful, perfect refrigeration in your home, but also adds the fine 
touch to the hospitality your guests enjoy. 








At luncheon or tea or dinner the dishes cold—much colder than is possible with 
you serve will have a new freshness, a_ ice box refrigeration. 
new delicacy of flavor. Frigidaire chills and preserves food with 
The lettuce, meats and fruits compos- Cold,dryair. It eliminates the annoyance 


ing your salads will be firm, crisp and Of an outside ice supply, is perfectly sani- 
frosty-cold. tary, entirely automatic in action, and 




















thoroughly dependable. And yet, with 
all of these advantages, it will probably 
cost you less to operate than you now 
pay for ice. 
You should have Frigidaire now-—-this 
There will be sparkling, crystal ice summer. It can be installed in a few 
cubes for every glass—frozen for you by hours’ time, and its cost at the new prices, 
Frigidaire. is remarkably low. 


Everything that should be cold will be Write today for the Frigidaire booklet. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. VF-9, Dayton, Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also manufacturers of the famous Delco-Light Farm Electric Plant, 
the Delco-Light Water System, and the Delco-Light Washing Machine. 


aire 


OR for MODERN HOMES 


There will be delicious new desserts— 
ices, creams, sherbets, frozen puddings— 
all of thetn made easily and quickly with 
Frigidaire. 


A spotless, ivory white 
cabinet enclosing spacious 
compartments of pure white 
porcelain. Frigidaireinsures 
perfect food preservation. 
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For the Summer Wardrobe of Well 
Dressed Men 


Pritcilleyd 


English Summer Suitings 
Cool e Comfortable =e 


The longer you wear them the greater grows your 
appreciation of their utmost coolness and service- 
ability in the hottest kind of weather. 


THIS LABEL SEWED The finest MOHAIR 


". Pricislley ds "6 obtainable—cool, shape-: 
a’ Graveneiie” © _ -  tetaining,seldom require 


pressing. 
ON GARMENT 
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THIS LABFL SEWED ” ° 
sacl , . The Aristocrat of light- 
weight Worsteds made 


P / <r —.) ide 
le. «PLY & | -- £ from fine all worsted 
Kerpror—e GCE. | yar. 


On GARMENT 











THIS LABEL SEWED 


F Priaileys* \ 
| GABARDINE ; 


oii On GARMENT 





A distinctive fabric. / ts 
light-weight and fine 
textt.re assures real 
comfort. 
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Made in an infinite variety of fine, soft colors which 
equal in range and correctness the finest woolens. 


For sale by leading clothiers and the better custom tailors. 




















Y ™ . 
Let fatima smokers tell you 


Always slightly higher in price than 
other Turkish Blend cigarettes but — 


just taste the difference! 








VANITY FAIR 


Candide in New York 


(Concluded from page 90) 


how did he become a critic ?”—“He was 
a baseball reporter.” 

Candide turned and looked attentively 
at a short, chubby man whose features, 
despite his spectacles, bore some resem- 
blance to those of Pangloss. Who is 
that man?” he inquired of the Man 
about Town.—“That is a critic:—‘In 
truth,” said Candide, “if I had not seen 
Master Pangloss hanged, I should be- 
lieve that there he stood.” 

At the sound of the name Pangloss, 
the critic gave a great cry. “What! Is 
it Candide?” said he—“Is it a dream?” 
said Candide. He embraced Pangloss 
a hundred times: “How are you alive?” 
—‘“I live for my doctrine,” said Pan- 
gloss; but before he could say any more 
the curtain rose, and it being a first 
night, the conversation was interrupted. 

At the end of the piece, Candide said: 
“Although I am in great haste to find 
Mlle. Cunégonde, I should like to sup 
with that leading actress, because she 
appeared to me admirable.” 

The Man about Town was not one to 
approach such an artiste, who saw only 
good company: “She is engaged this 
evening,” said he; “but I shall have the 
honour of taking you to Greenwich Vil- 
lage instead.” 

They entered a large, well-lit room in 
a dark street. “Are you not thirsty?” 
inquired the hostess—“I am indeed,” said 
Candide. The Man about Town 
clapped his hands. A man with a face 
the colour of soot appeared. “Here is 
the bootlegger,” said Candide’s guide. 
Candide turned and saw Cacambo; only 
the sight of Cunégonde could have 
moved him more. He embraced his 
friend and servant. “I am afraid you 


cannot remain,” said the Man about 
Town and the _hostess.—“Where j; 
Cunégonde?” said Candide—‘I wij 
bring her to you,” said Cacambo. He 
returned immediately with Cunégonde 
At that time Cunégonde was still beay. 
tiful, and Candide felt his cup of bliss 
overflowing indeed. 

He was describing his latest adven. 
tures to her when she interrupted him: 
“I am afraid,” she said; “I can no 
longer love a man with such an inferior. 
ity complex. I myself am a paranoic. 
My libido demands a superman. [et 
us part.”—“What has happened to her?” 
exclaimed Candide.—“She has gone psy. 
cho-analytically mad,” said Martin, 

At that moment a squad of police ar. 
rived, followed by the Man about Town, 
“Here,” said he, “are the two suspects,” 
The policemen seized Candide and Mar. 
tin. “They embrace coloured bootleg. 
gers,” said the Man about Town. Cap. 
dide looked attentively at the sergeant: 
“Am I awake?” said he; “is this the 
baron whom I killed?”—“I am myself,” 
said the Sergeant Baron Inquisitor, 
Martin, having recovered his coolness, 
judged that the Man about Town was 
a knave and that the Sergeant Baron 
was another knave, whom it would be 
easy to bribe. Rather than expose him- 
self to the procedure of justice, Candide, 
on Martin’s advice, offered the baron 
three little diamonds worth 3,000 pis- 
toles each. “Ah, Candide,” said he, “had 
you kissed all the bootleggers imagin- 
able, you are nevertheless the most 
honest man in the world. Go in peace.” 

“My aeroplane will take you over 
the border,” said Cacambo. Thus ended 
Candide’s first visit to America. 


Usurpers and Abdicators 


(Continued from page 31) 


Perhaps, as we grow more self-con- 
scious about popular government, we 
shall abandon this theory which has 
come down to us from the age of demo- 
cratic innocence. But there is reason 
to regret the need of abandoning this 
theory. For it means that a fine sim- 
plicity has passed away, and with it the 
prospect, in our lives at least, of being 
able to put politics in its place, which 
is a very secondary place among the real 
interests of men. The early democrats 
dreamed of government which would be 
inconspicuous, semi-automatic, and in- 
capable of interrupting the pursuit of 
happiness. They thought of. govern- 
ment as light-handed and simple, a mere 
framework of convenience for the busi- 
ness of life. They did not conceive of 
politics freighted with issues of life and 
death, fierce passion and savage conflict. 
In the mystical faith of democracy, 
whatever may have been the experience 
of the early democrats, this dream of 
simplicity was the chief inspiration. 

The democrats preached tolerance, 
honestly believing that there were no 
invincible differences of opinion among 
men. They preached isolation believing 
it would insure peace. They allowed 
the freest economic initiative, think- 
ing it would produce equality according 
to capacity. They thought there was a 
natural inclination among men towards 
the ideal they themselves cherished, and 
that by a proper mechanical distribution 
of power between voters, representa- 
tives, judges, and executives, the ideal 
would work itself out in practice. 

The true object of a government for 
civilized men has never been desired 
more simply, and this early American 
ideal remains as a classic expression of 
the place of government in a humane 
civilization. There is no surer test of 
reason in politics than to be able to re- 


member that politics and government 
are secondary and subsidiary, not goods 
and ends in themselves. They do not 
justify themselves, and the strenuous, 
over-political life of causes and agita- 
tions is at best a necessary evil. 

And yet in the classic democrat, 
there was a serious defect, not of ideal, 
but of practical insight. This early con- 
ception of popular government was 
made without realizing that to abdicate 
power is not the same as abolishing it. 
It is the same as transferring it to con- 
cealed and special interests. Therefore, 
if you have a President who will not 
govern, you simply get government by 
lobbies and organized minorities. 

That is what the country learned u- 
der Mr. Taft, and is painfully relear- 
ing under Mr. Harding. For govern 
ment is not automatic, but an affair of 
pushing and pulling among_ interests, 
and if there is no one to provide a focus 
for the national interest, an unpleasant 
scramble results. When the chief abdi- 
cates, the petty chieftains take charge. 

And, therefore, after a very brief e- 
perience of an abdicating President who 
believes in separated powers, the mas 
of voters turn again to the search for 
a man who will unify power, and wiel 
it, as a big stick, upon the pushing and 
pulling minorities. When they find the 
man who can do that, they are bettet 
pleased, even though the powerful Pres 
dents have their decided drawbacks 
For while they may accomplish the im 
mediate object of bringing order al 
coherent purpose into government, the 
disposition to over-govern is more thal 
flesh can resist. It is so hard to gove™ 
well and at the same time remember 
what government is for. It is so hat 
and yet so necessary, to combine te 
method of the active presidency 
the ideal of the passive presidency. 
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Sanitation Fixtures for Homes 
of comfort and distinction 


Complete installations for bathroom, 
kitchen, pantry and laundry can be 
selected from extensive assortments 
of advanced designs at 


Crane Exhibit Rooms, Branches or Offices 
In more than One Hundred Gities throughout the Country 











“ CRANE CO, »™ 


836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


National Exhibit Rooms : Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 


Works, Chicago and Bridgeport — 2 
l——__ —— 
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ir have and to hold a lovely com- 
plexion is the delightful experience 
of a woman who uses Pears’ Soap. 


“Good morning! 


Have you used Pears’ Soap?” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Paintings of Marsden Hartley 


(Continued from page 84) 


bonevard aridity, is in the pastels and 
the oils done in the southwest. 

Only, the painter has not immersed 
himself sufficiently deeply in his mate- 
|rial. He has not been able to lose him- 
i self in his “object.” It has not presented 
litself to him with the marvelous insis- 
| tency with which it presents itself to the 
| great artist, the single saliency of which 
\the vitality his characters had for Bal- 
zac remains archetypical. The circling 
of interest between his own breast and 
| the thing before him, with the result that 
|the thing before him begets for him an 
|importance quite as great as his own 
person, and is perceived, a life with 
| rights identical to his own; the circling 
that continues uninterrupedly round and 
|round till the man almost becomes a 
| transparency through which the light of 
| life streams, till the man almost becomes 
the thing before him and the thing the 
|man, that is for some reason broken in 
|this artist. The object is never visible 
|to him as an integral portion of the chain 
| of which he himself is a link, and like 
|} him a material in which the informing 
| spirit of the universe stirs. The Chinese 
|knew themselves intergrown with all 
| creation, knew no thing not intergrown 
| with them, and their wisdom symbolized 
litself in the completeness and_har- 
moniousness, the balancedness of their 
|expressions. The great modern French- 
|men saw the world so, and accepted it 
fully, ugliness and pain and beauty alike 
and their wisdom became the impecca- 
| ble organization, the exquisite balance 
that enthralls us before the canvases of 
Cezanne and Renoir. But to this New 
| England work, the same wisdom has not 
|contributed at all. The object has in 
some fashion remained always subordi- 
nate to the worker. It has been consid- 
— essentially a tributary and inferior 
thing, with the unique function of dem- 
| onstrating some ineffable quality which 
| is sensed lying in the person regarding 
far more than in the substance regarded 
| by him. 


| The American Sin 


| is nothing more, nor less, than the 
fault of the society in which he grew 
|that hampers Hartley the artist. The 
| relation he bears his object is one that 
is very typical of the American in his 
| general contacts, resulting, it would seem, 
| from the attitude taken by the whole of 
society to the soil which nourishes it. 
The men who have really loved the 
earth they have worked in America have 
been rare. The feeling for the earth 
which is characteristic of the peasantry 
of the older countries, the sense that it 
is an organism like themselves, which has 
to be nourished and developed and en- 
richened and cared for so that it will 
increase, the whole desire that makes 
“crow” the soil, that, has been felt in 
this land until recent times only by the 
poor Indian. His dances and rituals 
were motivated very much by the knowl- 
edge that if he put himself in harmony 
| with nature, nature would put herself in 
| harmony with him. But the Yankee, it 
|is a common fact, has always ravished 
|the earth. He has always approached it 
| with the wish to get from it with little 
| effort what he could, and not to give as 
| much as he got. There has been no love 
jin his intercourse with it. He has wanted 
to get away from it, to rise “above” it. 
|And that attitude has repeated itself 
| throughout his civilization as a figure in 
|a rug. He is not the husbandman of 
machinery any more than he is the hus- 
bandman of the earth. 

And in his art, he withholds himself no 
| otherwise. The number of spiritual ex- 
hibitionists among the small number of 
American painters is great. Unable to 
employ their faculties to the full in the 
giving of themselves to a material, they 
‘have been led to compensate themselves 








for the sense of guilt which inevitably 
attends this inability, by trying to win 
attention and admiration for themselves 
personally, by adapting a sort of passive 
coquetry in the hopes of attracting life 
to them as certain flowers which can be 
fertilized only by pollen-carrying insects 
develop colors and shapes for the pur. 
pose of attraction. The bravoura paint. 
ing of Chase and Whistler and Sargent, 
the sort of brushwork that seems to pro. 
claim “See how brilliantly I’ve done it!” 
and, consequently, achieves no rounding 
of form, was so motivated. The so in- 
sistently beautiful voice of Henry James, 
which managed always to get. itself 
noticed, in many cases at the expense of 
the matter in hand, forms a sort of liter. 
ary paralell. The white suit of Mark 
Twain, in another field, constitutes an- 
other. And in Hartley’s compositions, 
a similar spreading of the peacock-tail 
is visible. The painter, sure, is of an- 
other time than were Whistler and Sar- 
gent and Chase. The spirit of the age 
is expressionistic; and Hartley, as men 
have done in all baroque, all ages su- 
premely aware of the coincidence of op- 
posites; as Greco and the edeficer of the 
Cathedra Petri in St. Peter’s in Rome 
did in theirs, stresses the sexual sym- 
bolism of her recorded forms. 

Besides, it is possible he is a rarer 
spirit than the American painters of the 
last generation, Ryder excepted. But he 
is the nephew, nevertheless, of them all, 
Via the large cucumbers, bananas, pears, 
goblets, lillies, and rubber plants in his 
composition, chosen, doubtlessly because 
of a physical resemblance to the painter 
himself, to symbolize his ego, we hear a 
voice, infinitely urbane, infinitely charm. 
ingly modulated, which carries a burden 
not really different from that once borne 
by theirs. In standing out of the en- 
semble and preening themselves at the 
expense of the remainder of the included 
shapes, are they not to be heard exclaim. 
ing, ingratiatingly and yet most suc- 
cincaly, “2 1:11” ? 

No man is made to drag such chains. 
Tradition and early influences may have 
riveted them on, may have struck the 
stem of life a fatal gash; in some form, 
in blackness and weight and fear of the 
world the passions find their outlet. The 
mournfullness which informs many of 
Hartley’s pictures, and which is never 
far absent from any, even the most fan- 
tastic and extravagant and capricious, is 
the state of a rich energy ready for use 
and prevented through the habits of the 
civilization in which it finds itself 
tangled from employing itself in its ap- 
pointed fulness. Novel to America, par- 
ticularly to New England it assuredly is 
not. Ryder must have felt something of 
the same all his life, we guess from the 
sombreness and shadowyness of his pic- 
tures; the mordancy which it assumes 
in the mind of Hartley, a mordancy per- 
haps more excessive than even gray and 
gloomy American painting has displayed, 
may result from either the fact that the 
more sensitive organisms feel the depri- 
vations more poignantly, or that some- 
thing in the constellation of society It 
self is changing, and generating in the 
artist a greater power and a greatef 
capacity to feel pain. Some of the sad- 
ness flows, it cannot be doubted, from 
the wretchedness of circumstances I 
which every poor devil who has to gain 
his living in America by selling picturts 
of high distinction and great originality 
finds himself. Still, it is not the mate- 
rial miseries that have given life this 
savour on his lips. His is assuredly the 
world-weariness of the creature built to 
dive deep, who for some cause has never 
been able to take the headlong plunge. 

It speaks as heartache, as still yearning 
out of the early mountainpieces, wist 
ful as little blue flowers come up through 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The F. B. Stearns Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





AUGUST, 1922 


Why this is the first Stearns 
advertisement in three years 


OR the first time in three years The F. B. Stearns 
Company, manufacturers of Stearns Sleeve- 
Valve Motor Cars, makes a public announcement. 


Those who know the company, its policies, prac- 
tices and product, will immediately decide that there 
must be something of great importance to tell. 


There is. 


The F. B. Stearns Co., for twenty-five years a 
pioneer in the development of practical motor car 
improvements, is itself surprised at its newest 
achievement — 


The 6-CYLINDER 
Stearns-Knight Engine 


For a period of seven years The F. B. Stearns 
Company has manufactured 4-CYLINDER Stearns- 
Knight Motor Cars exclusively, without a single 
day’s interruption—and this through one of the 
most uncertain periods in the history of Ameri- 
can Industry. 


It may, therefore, seem strange to many that this 
company should even consider a change in that 
part of its product which has earned a world-wide 
reputation. 


But—this latest Stearns achievement, a 6-CYLINDER Sleeve- 
Valve Engine, embodies so many astounding advantages 
over all other types of motor car power plants that it would 
be unfair to the motoring public to withhold or discard the 
invention. 


It is the sincere belief of The F. B. Stearns Company that 
the New 6-CYLINDER Stearns-Knight is the first engine, in 
all the history of motor car construction, to operate entirely 
free from periodic vibration. 


You may not be considering the purchase of a new car at 
the present time. Nevertheless, it will be to your benefit 
to learn the facts about the new 6-CYLINDER Stearns-Knight 
—an engine that will soon be used as the standard 
for all comparisons of efficiency. 


Be sure to get a demonstration 


Roadster, 4 or 5 passenger Touring $2700.00 

7 Passenger Touring ... . . 2850.00 

se «eee ee + * eo 

Coupe Brougha ce ee es @ oe 

Sedan e e e + . e - & e e e 3700.00 
f. o. b. Cleveland 
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Extract from a letter to the president of 
The F. B. Stearns Company from the in- 
ventor of the famous Knight Sleeve-Valve 
Engine after a recent visit of inspection to 
the factory. 


May 24, 1922 
“ — Tam still thinking of that beautiful six of yours. The 
engine dimensions please me awfully well —the length 
of the connecting rods, the position of the eccentric shaft, 
the shape of the lugs on the sleeves, and the fine work- 
manship which makes a motor with long life and smooth 
action. I like the proportions about the best of any 
engine I have ever seen. 


With kind regards, 
(Signed) C. Y. Knight” 





To Dealers: Owing to a recent in- 

® crease in production-fa- 
cilities, The F. B. Stearns Company, for the first 
time in five years, is able to increase its distribution. 
Dealers of high standing, regardless of location, are 
invited to write for particulars of the Stearns’ 
Dealer Franchise. Your territory may be open. 


Production of the 4-CYLINDER Stearns-Knight will be continued 
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Address: TH 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
are finding at the Store for New York Men 


FER ]RIPIER & (0. 


MADISON AVE., AT FORTY-SIXTH ST.. NEW YORK 


SUT ADL ht @HESTE RK CLOTHES HUET 


COTTON 


not very often to be had ready-to-wear. 
Suits forty-five to sixty dollars. 


TOE 


BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 
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Have you tried 
the Burke “30”? 


8 pied for yourself that the qual- 
ity of this ball, its endurance, and 
its perfect behavior on fairway and 
green is just what you have been 


looking for. 


Give the Burke “30” a fair test and 
we know you will eliminate unneces- 
sary strokes from your scote. 


On sale where sporting goods are sold. 


a 


CO., NEWARK; OHIO 


E BURKE GOLF 













VANITY FAIR 


The Paintings of Marsden Hartley 


(Continued fom page 94) 


the snows. These are like moments of 
warm trickling overflow that might de- 
scend suddenly on an unhappy creature 
as a bend of the gray road he was tra- 
versing showed a vision of far, serene 
blue hills. It sings a swansong over the 
world in its pictures of grim insuperable 
mountains standing high, while at their 
feet there dies in colorful sunsetting the 
New England autumn. It gives its cry 
of hunger and resentment and anguish 
in the great dark landscapes, with their 
“proud music of the storm,” their chalk. 
whites opposed to great belts of black, 
their wildly running lines and mad shapes 
of dull gold and night-time blue. It 
smoulders in the rich, gloomy, still-lives, 
with their stiff, heavy forms of oldest 
gold and darkest rose on abysses of vel- 
vety sable. With the chill of death on 
its breath it murmurs in the funeral 
black folds amid which sad blossoms and 
broken chalices are set, in the morbid 
beauty of langorous white callas. There 
is grim and tragic resignation in the 
great dark pears upon their magnificent 
white. In the not unnoble wanness of 
certain pictures of the abstract Bermu- 
dan series we feel it as it might be in 
the heart upon a day when all ran 
not so unsmoothly, and when still it 
sounded as far thunder through a dap- 
pled sky. 

A lessened tragedy pervades the works 
produced the last years. But less mus- 
cularity has been brought into play in 
the creation of these works, it is evident. 
The passion, the intensity which spoke 
grandly from the dark Maine and the 
dark still-life series, is not heard quite as 
distinctly. Slightly more superficial 
aspects of things are registered. Enor- 
mous strides, it cannot be gainsayed, 
have been taken by Hartley toward aes- 
thetic perfection since last he painted 
Maine. In Berlin during the early war 
years, in painting large on canvases 
larger than those to which he was used, 
he seems to have developed enormously 
his control of the medium. For, when 
he returned to the decoration of canvases 
the size of the ones formerly handled by 
him, it was seen that much clearer and 
more fluid forms appeared, that the 
painting of white in particular had be- 
come delicious. His sensuousness has de- 
veloped also. All the love of solid mag- 
nificences germane to the Englishman 
with his houses and his horseguards has 
risen in the blood of this, his lineal de- 
scendant. The newer canvases and rect- 
angles of glass speak a marvelous delight 
in exquisite textures, silk and woolens 
and velvets, spices and gorgeous blooms 
and sweeping draperies, a voluptuous 
life of the touch. And a sort of delight- 
ful whimsicality has put in its appear- 
ance, too. It is a sort of quaint hu- 
mourousness, reminiscent of the extrava- 
gant conceits, the cerbal enormities of 
Emily Dickinson, another New England- 
er. (What a pair they would have 
made!) In Hartley’s art it takes the 
form of capricious inventions, blue and 
yellow bananas tumbling like circus- 
clowns; light complicated rhythms; a 
form of cold dandified blue whirling 
while on it there tumble contrariwise 


One Touch 


three fat rosy pears, quaint conceits of 
painting such as making two brown silk 
window draperies fall like the skirts of 
the Boston dames of a generation ago; 
little patterns of paper dragons, choco. 
late drops, gardenias and swagger-sticks 
on a background of red that throbs likea 
circus-drum. But some grip there is one 
misses. The painting is too much mere} 
a beauteous flow. It is a little as though 
the artist had made a compact with life, 
had agreed not to permit himself to fee] 
as deeply in order to escape the stings; 
had decided to keep himself well amused 
and to refrain from reflection and that 
it had further diminished the energy he 
had to bring to his work. 

But such compacts can have no dura. 
bility. Some day, perhaps some day not 
so far distant, Hartley will have to go 
back to Maine? For it seems that flight 
from Maine is in part flight from his 
deep feelings. It was down east that he 
was born and grew and lived a great 
many of his years. There live the peo- 
ple to whom he is closest akin; there is 
the particular landscape among which 
his decisive experiences were gotten; 
there every tree and mountain wall is 
reminiscent of some terrible or wonder- 
ful day. And when he has to make his 
peace with life, it is to these, so it would 
appear, that he must return. For among 
them only can he get the sense of his 
own existence. 

Marvelous Hartley! There can be 
made no scrutiny of this body of work 
that cannot be summed up in that ex- 
clamation. In face of all the shortcom- 
ings of this art, sometimes apparently 
as many as the names on Leporello’s 
list, the words cry themselves out. For, 
in view of all the deficiencies of this 
product, there still inevitably returns 
upon the spectator with all the freshness 
of sousing spray, the rare quality, the 
exquisite distinguishedness of what has 
been put down. It may even be true 
that this handsome painting of still-life 
scratches a subject rather more than 
veritably penetrates it. Nevertheless, for 
what there is there, let the stars be 
praised! Even when there is no power, 
which is rare, there is daintiness aplenty. 
There is always fastidious originality of 
conception. Who other, indeed, than 
Hartley could have set down a thing 
like this with quite that distinct elegance, 
that happiness of fancy? One returns 
always to the Hartleys. One returns not 
once, but over and over again. They 
are the most charming of companions. 
They have a sort of discretion, for all 
their peacock-like habits. They obliter- 
ate themselves; then, another day, they 
dawn again, and delight with their dis- 
tinguished presence. The men _ who 
march in procession holding up the 
shapes, made by their hands, that the 
gods in pity may grant them a long life 
after their bodily death carry the most 
of them objects larger and rounder, 
shinier and heavier, than does this man. 
He has only to show a fragile thing like 
a little blue flower. But it has a delight- 
ful way of perking its bell. It has a be- 
witching singularity of shape. It holds 
with ease a place entirely apart. 


of Lardner 


(Continued from page 35) 


she made a mistake,” ventures Rogers, 
“in talking a whole hour about fox 
hunting. Why, in that Broadway first 
night crowd that heard her there wasn’t 
ten per cent of them had ever seen a 
horse—let alone a fox.” 

Curiously enough most of the wit- 
ticisms of Rogers defy reprinting. 
Something of the full effect is lost. His 
rope helps. One is doubly amused when 


he hears a joke come hurtling out of 
the centre of a lasso performing intr- 
cate capers. Perhaps Rogers knows the 
same secret as Fokine. Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
cowboy entertainer is beautiful as well 
as funny. We don’t mean Mr. Rogers 
personally, to be sure, but he can bend 
his rope into movement and _ line of 
loveliness. It is at some such moment 
that he loosens his liveliest quip. 
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The Modern Spirit 


(Continued from page 55) 


have less literary brilliance than other 
works intended for perusal in the calm 
of the library. Read, for example, her 
Lady with the Sewing Machine. 


Across the fields as green as spinach, 
Cropped as close as Time to Greenwich, 
Stands a high house: if at all, 
Spring comes like a Paisley shawl— 
Patternings meticulous 

And youthfully ridiculous. 

In each room the yellow sun 

Shakes like a canary, run 

On run, roulade and watery trill— 
Yellow, meaningless and shrill. 

Face as white as any clock’s, 

Cased in parsley-dark curled locks, 
All day long you sit and sew, 

Stitch life down for fear it grow, 
Stitch life down for fear we guess 
At the hidden ugliness. 

Dusty voice that throbs with heat, 
Hoping with its steel-thin beat 

To put stitches in my mind, 

Make it tidy, make it kind; 

You shall not! I'll keep it free, 
Though you turn earth, sky and sea 
To a patchwork quilt to keep 

Your mind snug and warm in sleep. 


There is still much in Miss Sitwell’s 
work which is merely the contemporary 
disintegration unsynthesized. There are 
poems which are no more than records 
of sensations, poems that are compound- 
ed merely of coloured lights and rest- 
lessness. But there are others, and a 
respectable number of them, in which 
the broken bits have been worked, by 
a process of intellectual or emotional uni- 


fication, into a patterned whole—fan- 





tastic grotesque and beautiful. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell is potentially 
a more considerable poet than his sis- 
ter; but his achievement still lags be- 
hind his conceptions. He aims at noth- 
ing short of a huge comic synthesis of 
Rabelaisian dimensions. That is, at any 
rate, what one would gather from his 
recently published Dr. Donne and Gar- 
gantua and Parade Virtues for a Dying 
Gladiator. A _ certain diffuseness of 
speech and of thought prevents these 
poems from completely “coming off.” 
His most successful achievements have 
been in minor poems. I cannot refrain 
from quoting his beautiful Fountains. 


This night is pure and clear as thrice re- 
finéd silver. 


| Silence, the cape of Death, lies heavy 
' Round the bare shoulders of the hills. 
| Faint throbs and murmurs 





At moments growing to a mutter, then 
subsiding, 

Fill the night with mystery and panic. 

The honey-tonguéd arguings of foun- 
tains 

Stir the air with flutes and gentle voices. 


The graven fountain-masks suffer and 
weep— 

Curved with a smile, the poor mouths 

Clutch at a half-remembered song, 


Striving to forget the agony of ever 
laughing— 

Laughing while they hear the secrets 

Echoed from the depths of Earth be 
neath them. 


This half-remembered song, 

This flow of sad-restrained laughter 
Jars with the jets of youthful water 
Springing from the twisted masks; 
For this is but the birth of water; 
And singing joyfully 

It springs upon the world 

And wanders ceaselessly 

Along its jewelled valleys to the sea, 
Rattling like rolls of drums 

The shells and pebbles down its bed. 


The endless argument of water ceases, 

A few drops fall heavily, splashing on 
the marble: 

A sultan with his treasures 

Seeking to gain the goodwill of his love, 

Pouring before her chains of crackling 
pearls 

And weeping heavy jealous tears 

Because she will not hear him. 


This and a few other short poems are 
perhaps the most complete works of art 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has produced, 
But the later long poems aiming, as they 
do, at a large, philosophical, comic syn- 
thesis are more important in design and 
conception, if not so completely finished 
as works of art. When Mr. Sitwell com- 
pletely realizes these conceptions some- 
thing of real importance will have been 
achieved. 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell, the principal pro- 
pagandist of anti-academism, is at his 
best in what we may call Applied Poe- 
try—in satire, in occasional pieces, in 
wit and diatribe. It is a long time since 
satire has been practised in England, but 
the author of Mrs. Kinfoot and the po- 
litical pieces has shown that it is not a 
lost art. I quote a few lines from his 
admirable Sheep-Song. 


We are the greatest sheep in the world, 
There are no sheep like us. 

We come of an imperial bleat; 

Our voices, 

Trembling with music, 

Call to our lambs oversea. 

With us they crash across continents. 


We will not heed the herdsman 

For they warned us, 

“Do not stampede.” 

Yet we were forced to do so. 

Never will we trust a herdsman again. 


Then the black lamb asked, 

Saying, “Why did we start this florious 
Gadarene descent?” 

And the herd bleated angrily, 

“We went in with clean feet, 

And we will come out with empty 
heads... 

We are stampeding to end stampedes. 

We are fighting for lambs who are nev- 
er likely to be born.” 


Washington Without a Wig 


(Continued from page 43) 


But in the mouth there appears a cer- 


| tain firmness, a hesitant primness as of 


a man afflicted with puritanical scruples 
and consideration of etiquette. The 
mouth seems very small, too, and almost 
feminine. Only the big irregular nose— 
the mark by which Napoleon said that 
he chose his generals—suggests the man 
of powerful action. 

Mr. Wilkinson intends to take his 
treasure to London to be _ restored, 
and he has not decided what to do 
with it in the future. His line is 
racehorses rather than portraits, and 


he is very modest about this discovery. 

“I don't know very much about paint- 
ing,” he told me, “but when I saw the 
patched and battered old thing with that 
look of ghostly reality, I had a hunch 
that it was a thoroughbred.” 

Mr. Wilkinson’s hunch has been abs0- 
lutely verified by the leading experts 
Paris, and he has already received am 
offer of $50,000 for his picture, which 
cost him about $45. The only thing he 
has to worry about, it seems to me, § 
that Paul Ragenau, who got the $45, 5 
such a remarkably good shot. 
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The roster of LaFayette owners 


naturally includes many families 


whose requirements are for three 


or four tine motor cars. 


And it is significant to note that 
during the past year a large num- 
ber of such owners have. stand- 


ardized wholly on the LaFayette. 


LaFavette Motors Company, at <Mars Hi//, Indianapolis 
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Kodak brings your vacation back 


All the fun you’ve had—all the friends you’ve made—your 


vacation story told in split seconds, with a Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
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“,.. and she took out a slim gold box.” 


HINK how many times a day people 

see your face powder Compact! A beau- 
tiful box is an evidence to your friends 
of your good taste. 

This new large Colgate Compact is a 
thing of beauty— exquisite enough to be 
the product of an exclusive jeweler. Its 
polished gold-coloredcase is almost as thin 
as a watch. The cover is bordered with a 
delicateGreek design, and your monogram 
or initials in the center give a personal 


COLGATE & CO. 


Est. 1806 


touch and added distinction. The box 
will outlast many refills. 

This Compact fits your purse without 
bulking it. It has a large round mirror in 
which you can really see your face, and a 
soft flexible pad that spreads the powder 
smoothly and evenly. The powder comes 
in three shades — white, flesh and rachel. 

A refill with a new puff can be pur- 
chased for considerably less than the 
complete Compact. 
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These four monogram styles have 
been designed by a well-known 
New York jeweler, after careful 
study of the box, as being par- 
ticularly appropriate for this new 
and distinctive Colgate Compact. 
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